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FOREWORD 


The rebellion which took place in 1857 is euphemistically 
described by the British Historians as the Sepoy Mutiny. But in 
fact it was a rebellion ona large scale planned and executed by a 
very large number of persons who were dissatisfied with the British 
administration of the time. The rebellion was confined mainly to 
Northern India, particularly the provinces of Bihar., U. P. and Delhi. 
When the causes of the rebellion are studied from the point of view 
of history, it is doubtful if the rebellion can in fact be called as the 
First War of Independence. First of all, the current of nationalism 
which swept over Europe about the same time inthe wake of 
Industrial Revolution did not then reach the shores of India. There 
was no trace of nationalism anywhere during that period of history 
of India, Internal strife was the order of the day. Many foreign 
powers were competing with one another to take advantage of the 
acute internal strife in India and to establish their sovereignty. 
Ultimately the British won the race. They introduced a kind of 
administration with which they were conversant in their own 
country. As a result of the introduction of the new system of 
administration, a large number of persons enjoying vested interests 
for a long period were adversely affected and that was the main 
cause of discontent which expressed itself in a regular rebellion. 


Leaving aside the sentiment of nationalism, even the 
the religious sentiment was not a strong factor in those days. But it 


had its own force amongst the common masses out of whom 


recruitment was made for various regiments. The discontented 


persons appealed to the religious sentiment of the Indian soldiers 
in order to make the rebellion a success. Assuming that the 
British had gone slow and had not disturbed violently the then 
existing customs and interests, it is doubtful if the rebellion or the 
‘Sepoy Mutiny’ as it is called, could ever have taken place. From 
this point of view, many eminent historians would not like to call the 
rebellion of 1857 as a‘War of Independence.’ But if nationalism is 
to be defined as the sentiment of enlightened self-interest, ‘then the 
rebellion which took place as a result of the accumulated discontent 
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of alarge number of individuals disgruntled on their individual 
grounds may well be described as a war on the power which 
created that discontent amongst so many __ individuals 
of influence. 


Had not Lord Dalhousie introduced the policy of Escheat 
many prominent actors in the drama of 1857 would not have 
appeared on the stage. But the fact is that a large number of 
individuals were adversely affected by the policy introduced by the 
foreign power and they joined together to have their own individual 
interests served by declaring war onthe power that was. Feudal 
loyalty of the common people to their lords was so great that a 
large number of common people got involved in the rebellion in the 
interest and at the behest of their lords. This aspect of the question 
also should be taken into account while discussing the history of 
that period at this distance of time. 


All these are, however, academic discussions. The broad 
fact which has to be taken into account is that a spirit of revolt 
grew durjng that period and that was successfully suppressed. In the 
subsequent periods of history, when nationalism grew and became 
stronger and stronger, advantage was taken of the romantic 
remembrance of the fights of 1857 which were current in many parts 
of the country in the form of legends and folk songs in order to 
rouse the spirit of revolt against the foreign rule. In this way the 
history of 1857 has its own importance. 


All the causes of the Rebellion of 1857 in Northern India had 
already appeared in Orissa soon after the British took possession of 
it in 1803. The administration they introduced deprived a large 
number of persons, to whom the common people owed feudal 
loyalty, of their long-enjoyed rights and privileges. On that 
account a series of rebellions took place al! over the territory which 
is now known as Orissa. By the time the rebellion of Northern 
India took place in 1857, the British had completely entrenched 
themselves on the soil of Orissa by suppressing ruthlessly all 
rebellions that took place during the first quarter of the 19th century. 
Each State has its own story to tell. Wherever the rights and 
privileges were suddenly taken away by force, there was resistance 
ither organised or disorganised, In Orissa, however, there was 
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organised resistance on a large scale against the British throughout 
the first quarter of the 19th century. This resistance was ruthlessly 
suppressed and the people were cowed down by the time the 
rebellion of 1857 took place. That is the reason why Orissa as a 
whole does not come into the picture of what is now called as_ the 
first War of Independence. When the history of the first War of 
Independence is being written, Orissa has to tell her story of the 
first quarter of the 19th century which has its own_ historical 
importance and gives the background of the events which followed 
later on. 


The real fight for freedom actually took place in 1920 when, 
under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership, non-violent non-cooperation was 
declared. That was the culmination of the process which started 
in the first quarter of the 19th century and temporarily ended in 
1857. Historically speaking, the first half of the 19th century was 
full of resistance to the British everywhere. The next half of the 
century was peaceful period in which nationalism had an 
opportunity to grow. It is Gandhiji who gave concrete shape to the 
growing nationalism in the form of non-violent non-cooperation. 
If we look upon the movement of non-violent non-cooperation 
as the full-blossomed lotus on the surface of serene water of 
nationalism, we have to treat the movements of resistance which 
took place in the first half of the 19th century asthe roots of the 
plant deep down in the dark corner of history, full of mud, strife 
and corruption. 


An attempt has been made in these four volumes to throw 
_a ray of light in that dark region. The four volumes presented to the 

public by the eminent authors—Sri Sushil Chandra De, Sri Prabhat 
Mukherji, Sri Sudhakar Patnaik and Sri Ghanshyam Das, must be 
regarded as valuable contribution to the current history of India. 
I would humbly urge upon all readers of these volumes to critically 
study the history of that period and try to find out where lay the 
pitfalls and why the movements of resistance were started and 
why they did not succeed. That study should warn all of us against 
the future. The study of history is as much for drawing inspira- 
tion from the past as for guarding againt the future. India is now 
a new nation reborn after hundreds o years on the 15th of 
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August 1947. She had played glorious roles in her past life. 
Now she has to play a distinctive role in the world in her new life. 
Let the study of the history of the past enable us to make 
the future of the country much more glorious than ever in 
the past. 


Harekrushna Mahtab 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Freedom Movement in Orissa passed through three well 
marked phases. The first phase (1803-1885) witnessed the foundation 
of British rule in Orissa and armed resistance of the people against the 
imposition of a system of Government that was highly prejudicial to 
their interests. The second phase (1885-1920) saw the birth of 
National institutions in the wake of the establishment of the Indian 
National Congress. This resulted in growth of political consciousness 
among the people who carried on agitation for securing civil rights ia 
a constitutional way under the guidance of the Congress, The long 
standing grievance of the Oriyas about unification of all Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration emerged into the lime light of public 
attention at this stage, So, vigorous agitation was carried on for 
fulfilment of thls aspiration of the people. This constitutes a special 
featuro of Orissa’s activities during the second phase. The National 
activities, in the third phase (1920-1947), relates mainly to the Congress 
Movement under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi leading to the 
achievement of Independence of India. 


Though the Freedom Movement in a Orissa, in broad sense, 
begins with the establishment of the British rule in 1803, the struggle 
of the Oriyas for liberation starts from the year 1568 when they lost 
their independence. Thereafter, they remained successively under 
the Afghans, Mughale and the Marathas during the years, 1568-1803. 
In this period, specially under the Muslim regime, Oriyas were subjected 
to much hardship, oppression and exploitation. They had to struggle 
against heavy odds. Thus, the story of the struggle of the Oriyas 
under the British regime is but a continuation of the same under the 
Muslim and Maratha rule. Though the complexion of the resistance 
movement under foreign rule was completely changed, and it assumed 
an Indian, rather than the local, character, we can, by no means, 
overlook the history preceeding the establishment of foreign domination, 
if we wish to judge the nature and scope of the Freedom Movement 
in Orissa, or for that matter, in any other part of India, in its true 
perspective, Hence, we have to discuss, in short, the condition of the 
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people of Orissa during the period, 1568-1803, before we take up the 
History of the Freedom Movement under the British rule, 


Los3 CF INDEPENDNOE OF ORISSA 


As we havo said before, the year 16568 marked the end of inde- 
pendence of Orissa, Mokundadeva, the last king of Orissa, who ruled 
from 1560-68, was the marter of the eastern coastal strip from the 
Ganges to the Godavari. He was 4 strong monarch, and his power wasa 
cource of anxiety to the neighbouring Maslim kingdoms of Bengal 
and Golconda. 


The relation between Bengal and Orissa was very strained 
mainly for two reasons. Sulaiman Karraoi’s growing power and 
the prosperity of Bengal had raised apprehensions in the mind of Akbar, 
who, for purpose of suppressing him, formed an alliance with Mukunda- 
deva. Secondly, [brahim Sur, who was looked upon 4s an enemy by 
Sulaiman, was granted asylum in Orissa', So, Sulaiman was seeking 
an opportunity to wreak his vengeance on Mukundadeva who, however, 
forestalled him and made an expedition into Bengal, before the 
former could execute his plan. He advanced as far as Satgaon- 
Triveni near Hugli. He probably expected, or there was an under- 
standing, that Akbar would launch an attack simultaneously. But, as 
Akbar remained ocoupied with the eeige of Chifor in 1567-68, he could 
not send an expedition to Bengal. Sulaiman did not let this oppor- 
tunity to invade Orissa slip out of his hands. While Mukundadeva 
was relaxing in the north, Sulaiman sent an army through Mayurbhanj 
to attack Cuttack, Mukundadeva, on receipt of this news, dispatched 
a contingent of army under two of his officers to drive out the Afghan 
invaders. But these officers turned traitors, and rose against Mukunda- 
deva who had, therefore, to conclude peace with the Sulten of Bengal. 
Then he marched against the traitors but was himself killed’ during 
fight. Ramachandra Bhanj of Sarangarhwho seized the throne after 
Mukundadeva’ s death was killed by the Afghans?. 


This is, in short, the history of the downfall of Orissa. It may 
be noted that at the time of Afghan conquest, Orissa was still at the 


I, Sarkar, History of Bengal (4, B.). Vol. II, p. 183. 
2 Ibid; Mukherji, Gajapati Kings of Orisea, pp. JI2, 
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height of her power and prosperity. But it is surprising that such a 
powerful people could be brought into complete submission with one 
stroke of blow. No organised attempt on any formidable scale was 
made after the conquest to cust the invaders. The first shock of 
conquest was, of course, too much for the people, who, for centuries, 
had remained independent and extended their sway over wide regions, 
The conqu-st, followed by acts of profanation, vandalism and 
barbarity perpetrated by the Afghans under the leadership of Kalapahar 
with fanatical zeal must have stunned the people, and in the 
circumstances, they could hardly be expected to think of any organised 
resistanc®. But, it is natural to expect that they would have regained 
their balance of mind with lapse of time, and tried to organise themeelves 
for the liberation of their kingdom from the hands of the conquerors, 
Bat history does not record any such uvited and organised attempt. 
On tbe contrary, the peopleof Orissa seem to have reconciled themselves 
to the fate and made no serious attempt to recover their independence. 
During th years 1574-76, theAfghans were hard pressed by the Mughals 
in Bihar-Bengal region, and at last, they had to withdraw to Orissa for 
their last stand against the Mughale,This was the most opportune time 
when they could be hit back by the Oriyas.But this golden opportunity 
was not availed, though the people, in the mean time, had got 
sufficient respite to get over the first shook of conquest and master 
their strength to make a bid for the liberation of their kingdom. 


This leads to the presumption that the shock of conquest had 
completely upset the people and broken down their morale. The reign 
of terror that followed the conqucst further unnerved them and gave 
them no respite to organise themselves for any sort of formidable 
resistance, But, the sudden downfal) of Orissa is mainly attributable to 
the vitigtion of the political atmosphere that started from the time 
of Kapilendradeva who treacherously captured the throne of Orissa 
during the absence of his master, Bhanudeva IV, from the capital’. 
From this time onwards till the time of Mukundadeva, the evils of 
dissension, treachery and jealousy made their appearance in the political 
sphere of Orissa, After Kapilendra, Purusottamadeva oaptured th> 
throne in utter disregard to the olaims of the righiful heir, Hamvira, 
who, in his turn, sought the help of the Bahmani Sultan against 





3 Mukherji, Op, Ost. p, 23, 
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Purusottamadeva.4 Govind Vidyaddhara’s treachery at the time of 
Hussain Shah’s invasion, the murder of two children of Prataprudra,” 
assasination of Narasingba Jena and Raghuram Chhotrai by 
Mukunda-deva® and the treachery of two of his officers referred to 
sbove are glaring instances of the evils that had long been working to 
bring about the downfall which, ctherwise, appears so sudden, 


The want of a military geniue, like Kapilendradeva or 
Mukundadeva, at this critical juncture of nation’s life just after the 
conquest of Orissa was another reason why the Oriyas could not unite in 
an attempt to overthrow the invaders. The political structure of Orissa 
that had been disintegrated by internal jealousy and treachery was held 
together by a strong central authority. Sconer that authority was 
romoved, the whole structure fell to pieces, Had any of the Chiefs of 
Orissa, like the Raja of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar or Khurda, come forward 
to take the lead and attempted to bring all together, the liberation of 
Orissa could perhaps have been possible. 


These are the main factors that led to the downfall of Orissa in 
16568 and her complete fading away from the political arena thereafter. 


Now we may discuss, at some length, the effects of the conquest 
on the people of Orissa and their struggle for liberation. 


The Afgban invaders under their commander, Kalapahar, 
perpetrated characteristic barbarity and vandalism wherever they went. 
Tbe people of Orissa who had never had the taste of Muslim conquest 
were practically overwhelmed when, all of a sudden, they were 
subjected to extreme Severity of the conquest. The people in general 
were so ignorant about the character and nature of the Muslim 
invaders that they asked, ‘‘What sort of creatures are these. Muealman 
people ? How could they have powers to hurt this deity ?,” when the 
reports of Muslim invasion spread in tbe city of Puri. People of that 
city were so lulled into security by centuries of freedom from foreign 
attack tbat they disbelieved the first reports that the Muslims were 
coming. They could not imagine that the invaders could do harm to 
their gods. According to Niamatullah, Sulaiman pulled down the temple 





4 Ibid. pp. 48-49. 
6 Ibid p. 108, 
6 Ibid. p, 110, 
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of Jagannath, and ordered the image of Krishna which wae decorated in 
elegant and beauti ful ways and whose limbs were made up of red gold, 
and pair of eyes formed of Badaksbani ruby to be broken into fragments 
and castinto gutters Seven other gold images of various shapes lying 
near and around this town each of which weighed five Akbari maunds 
were brought away by the raiders. Continuing the narrative 
Niamatullah says, ‘One of the strange occurences which came to my 
eat from many god-fearing Moslema who had accompanied Myan 
Sulaiman in this campaign was the fact that when he issued orders for 
pillage of Udiea, there was hardly any body who bad not oollected one 
ortwo gold idols and there was scarcely any idol which weighed less 
than a maund,’”” 


These facts go to confirm our presumption that the people of 
Orissa who had been living for centuries in peace and plenty under their 
kings were completely swept off their feet by the sudden conquest and 
the shocking acts of sacrilege and barbarity that followed immediately 
after, Thus, the immediate effects of the conquest were shock and 
horror psychologically, and pillage and plunder materially, leading to 
complete disintegration of the morale of the people and disorganisation 
of the political set-up of the kingdom. The people, in the circumstances, 
became more ccncerned with their own safety toan any thing else. 
Similarly, with the liquidation of the central power, the subordinate 
Orissan Chiefs took hasty steps to secure their personal interests, 
Thus, a0 organised attempt in the ciroumstances was not possible, 


AFGHAN RULE IN ORISSA 


As already stated, Orissa was conquered by Sulaiman Karrani in 
1568 A. D. He died in 1572. His suceessor, Bayazid was murdered 
soon after, and Daud, the younger son of Sulaiman, was raised to the 
throne. He was a foolish hot-headed youngman sunk deep in sensual 
pleasures. Puffed up with vanity he declared himself independent and 
issued coins in his name. This attracted the attention of the Mughal 
Emperor, Akbar, who sent Munim Khan against the Afghans in Bihar 
& Bengal. Subsequently, he himself conducted the campaign of Bihar 





7, Héstory of Bengal, Vol. 11 p. 184: Bengal Past and Present, Vol, LXXII, 
Jan--Deo, J953, Pp. 22, 
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in 1574 A.D. The Afghans, after their defeat in Bibar and Bengal, 
fled away to Orissa for shelter. Thus tke arena of battles shifted 
from Bihar-Bengal to Orissa much to the misery of the people. 


When the Afghans retreated to Orissa, they were pursued by 
Munim Khan and Raja Todar Mal. The first battle between the Mughals 
and the Afghans took place in 1575 at Tukaroi, nine miles to the 
south-east of Dantanand 3 miles to the west of Nanjara. After a keen 
contest the Moghals won the day, and Daud retreated to Cuttack 
suffering great loss in men and money. The Mughal army followed him 
at bis heels. Daud at last made his submission to Munim Khan,’ 


Munim Khan died shortly after the victory. He was succeeded 
by Khan-i-Jahan (Hueaio Quli Beg). Raja Todar Mal was his lieutenant. 
On hearing the death of Munim Khan, Daud was emboldened to rise 
again; he reoccupied Bhadrak, Jalesvara and the whole of Bengal. The 
Mughal army sgain moved against him; Jahan Khan, the Governor of 
Orisea, was killed in action, and Daud was taken prisoner and beheaded 
(1576). 


After Daud, Qutlu Lohani, one of the leading Afghan nobles, 
ruled in Orissa till] 1592. Akbar sent Khanei-Azam as Governor of 
Bengal in 1582, Qutlu Lohani had occupied some portions of Bengal in 
the mean time. Though the Mughals tried to check his progress, no 
deoisive action took place till 1590. 


Man Singh, who was appointed as the Governor of Bihar in 1587, 
started for the conquest of Orissa in 1590. The advanced Mughal 
division suffered some loss in their firat contact. But Qutlu Lohani 
died soon after. His Wazir, Khawajah Isa, set up Qutlu’s son Nasir on 
the throne and made peace with the Mughals. One of the terms 


agreed upon the was cession of Jagannath temple and its surrounding 
districts to the Emperor, 


But the peace was short-lived. Soon ufter lsa’s death, the 
Afghans again defied the Mughal authority. So, Man Singh had to 
march again from Bibar in 1591. The first battle was fought near the 
Suvarnarekha in 1592 and the Afghans, after defeat, retreated towards 
Cuttack. The Mughals persued them. Cuttack fell into their hands 
without any resistance. The fort of Sarangarh where the Afghans had 
taken shelter was stormed and taken, and the Afghans were finally 
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dispersed. Khurda Raja who avoided to tender his submission had shut 
himself up in the Khurda Fort. But when he found that it was useless 
to avoid, he came out and waited on Man Sibgh (1593). Thus the 
long-drawo fight hetween the Mughals and the Afghans came to 
an end, 


The above facts are described in outline just to show what has 
already been stated that during the fight between the two powers Orissa 
became the main arena of battle. The condition of the people of Orissa, 
daring those uncertain and troublesome days, can be better imagined 
than described. 


Since the Afghan rule was of short daration and it was mostly 
spent in wars, no system of regular administration seems to have been 
established. But it appears certain that the people of Orissa had heen 
extorted to the maximum extent to supply money and graine for the 
army of the Afghans. 


MUGHAL BULE IN ORIS$sA 


Details of the Mughal rule in Orissa is beyond the scope of this 
work; only a few facts throwing light on the condition of the people of 
Orissa under the Mughals wi!l be stated briefly to show how the people 
fared under the Mughal rule. 


Daring the Subahdarship of Hashim Kban (1607-11)® one Rajput 
named Raja Keshodas Maru entered into the temple of Jagannath on the 
plea of pilgrimage and barricaded himselfinside the temple. 
Purusottamadeva, the Raja of Khurda, tried his best to break into the 
templo but failed. So he was compelled to make peace on terme which 
were very humiliating to the dignity of the Raja of Khurda. The 
Mughal Emperor, Jehangir, rewarded Raja Keshodas’s bravery by 
promotion 2° 


We may next pass on to the Subahdarship of Raja Kalyan Mal, 
son of Raja Todar Mal (1611-1617). He too persecuted Purusottamdeva 
and compelled him to agree tothe most dishonourable terms.™ If the 
Hindus in Mughal service could show such fanatical zeal, we can 
imagine what the Muslims would have done. 


9, Banerji, Mtstory of Oriesa, (A O.) 11, p, 231, 
10, HO. Vol. IT, pp. 34=35. 
il, HB. Vol Il, p, 231, 
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The next Subahdar, Mukarram Khan (1617), invaded the 
territory of Khurda and annexed it to the Mughal empire. 
The Raja fled to Rajmahendri. He was left only with a small portion 
of his former possession and was reduced to the status of Zamindar.” 


lt was alloged against Baquar Khan (1628-32) that he collected 
the zamindars of Orissa together and then threw them into prison in 


order to extort moncy.?® 
Thtisham Khan (1659-60), the first Subahdar under Aurangzib 
arrested many prominent zamindars of Orissa.!¢ 


There is a graphic description in UM uragat-ieHassan of the 
condition of Orissa when Khan-i-Dauran (1660-67) took over charge of 
Subahdarship. He writes, ‘All zamindars are refractory owing to 
slack rule of my predecessor. Zamindars on the further side of 
Kathjuri have refused tribute and declared war against him. Krishna 
Bhanj of Hayiharapur, the leading Zamindar of this province during 
the interregnum spread his power over the country from Medinipur to 
Bhadrak, a distance of 60 or 60 Kos seizing the property of the 
inhabitants and way-farers and severely beating the people.The fort of 
Machhora or Bachhara (Panchira?) was wrested from Shuja’s men by 
Lakhminarayan Bhanj, the Raja of Keonjhar during the time of 
disorder, x x x’7}5 

From the above, it appears, the Rajas of Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar had raised their heads against the Mughals,but for want of 
any organised effort on all-Orissa basis they were reduced separateiy 
by Khan-i-Dauran. Krishna Bhanja was treacherously killed when he 
went to meet the Subahdar. Relating to this incident Khanel-Dauran 
eays: ‘When I reached Jaleswar which is near his zamindari, Krishna 
Bhanj caw me after wasting a month on the pretext of choosing a lucky 
day (for the visit) and offered false excuses (for his late disloyal conduct’, 
During the enquiry and discuesion for settling the amount of rcvenue 
to be paid by him, he drew his dagger and rushed towards me. 
His companions too, unsheathed their sworda and made repeated 
charges. The grace of the Emperor saved my life. We slew Krishna 





12, Ho. Il, p, 36. 

13, Jbésd, p. 39, 

14, Ibid, p. 41. 
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Bhanj and many of his men. The rest fled. Some Chiefs, such ss 
Udand, the zamindar of Narasinghpur, Chhatreshwar Dhol, the 
zamindar of Ghatsila and Harichandan, the zamindar of Nilgiri throw 
away their weapons and delivered themselves up 23 prisoners’. 


“The relatives of the slain Rajah (of Mayurbbarj) raised distur- 
bances molesting ryots. So I started for Hariharpur to punish them 
and halted at Remunsa on the frontier of his dominion His brother, 
Jay Bhanj submitted, begged pardon, - - and begged the tita of the Raj- 
ship and zamindari for the son. I agreed, and then started to punish the 
rebels of near Katak .””!¢ 


Another version of the incident is given in the contemporary 
records of the Dutch factories in India. According to it; ‘‘The Great 
Raja Kristoa Bens with two or three other important chiefs and several 
thousnds of attendants, came to wait upon the new Governnor, Khan 
Dauran, in order to do homage to him as the Emperor's representative 
whereupon they were suddenly attackd with the connivance, it was 
thovght, of the Governor—and a frightful slaughter ensued. The resolt 
was arebellion.”” (Foster. The English factories in India, 1660-61.) 
This shows that the incident was deliberately distorted to lay the blame 
on the Raja of Mayurbahnja for the incident that ended in a bloody 
slaughter. 


Next came the turn of Khurda Rajah who hed also taken a 
defiant attitude. Khanei-Dauran describes him as “one whois the 
leading zamiodar of the country, whose orders are obeyed by all other 
zamindars, and whom all other zamindars of this country worship like 
god and disobdience of whose order they regard as great sin.” 
Mukundadeva, the Raja of Khurda, duly waited on the Mughal subehdar 
accompanied by his pajks and other subordinate zamindars, But as tha 
subahdar was confined to bed for two months, the zamindars again 
caused disorder. Reja Mukundadeva himself ‘caused lawlessness’. 
After recovery Khan-i-Dauran started to punish the rebels. He writes; 
“On the 16th February (1661) I arrived near the forts of Kaluparah, 
Mutri, Karkahi Khurdiba aud (three) others, seven forts close to each 
other on the side of a high hill, An ssault was ordered next day. When our 
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troops appeared near the forte,the enemy in a numberless host 
consisting of paiks and infantry, both Khudshan (%) and Zamindars 
of Banki ond Ranpur and other Bhumiahs and Khandaita, offered 
battle.”’ 


“Our men slew many of them and carried their trenches at the 
foot of the hill and after repeated charges entered their (main 2) lines. 
The enemy fought with meatchlocks, arrows, khandahs, sablis, duars, 
dhukans, sintis e(c , but being unable to resist fled away with their 
families. A great victory unequalled by that of any former Subahdar 
was won. The seven forts were captured. Two or three days were 
spent in settling the conquered districts and appointing tnavahs’’ }” 


Continuing the narrative further he says; “On the 20th 
Febroary I left for the conquest of Khurda, the ancestral home of 
Mukund Dev eituated the in midst a dense jungle and lofty 
hills, On the 28rd I encamped a mile from Khurda. Th Raja 
had fled from it and we seized vast amount of booty and many 
prisonors at his capital. During the last fifty years no other Subhadar 
had reached these places, They were all conquered by my army and 
the rustics becume the food of the pitiless sword. I gave Mukund 
Dev’s thrine to his younger brother Bhunarbal’. MKhan-i-Dauran 
halted at Khurda for some daye. Boasting over his deed, he further 
continues, ‘All lawlessmen are now waiting on me with every mark of 
abject submission. The Zamindar of Banki and Khand Narendra (the 
Zaminodar of Ranpur) have sent trusty agents to arrange for their 
interview with me. The path for collecting revenue has been opened in 
all places and mehals, Raja Mukund Dev who had been ill advised 
enough to defy my authority and withhold tribute, finding no way of 
escape from our heroes, caw me penitentiy on the 18th March, The 
rebel Burab (Pattnaik) too hes done the same.’’ Mukand Dev was 
afterwards restored to throne.!® 


Next, Khan-ieDauran marched sgainst Lakshminarayan Bhanj, 
the Raja of Keonjbar who had wrested the fort of Macbhra from Shuja’s 
men. His territory was ravaged and the fort was recovered, 
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Khand Narendra, the Zamindar of Ranpur and the Zamindara of 
Malhipara!® and Dunparah,?° who had never before waited upon any 
Subahdar saw Khan-i-Dauran and agreed to pay the tribute. “Ths 
Zamindars on the further side of the Katbjuri who had withhcld tribute 
and fought the Faujdar, Saiyid Sher Khan were defeated.” 


The Mughsl faujdar of Maluh {Malud), on the southern frontier 
of Orissa suppressed the rebellion of Pitam, the Zamind:r of Andhiari** 
and Kumar Guru the Zamindar of Maluh.?2 


The Zamindari of Kanika was conquered by Mian Muhammed 
Jan, and the Raja was driven to o fort named Rika, “In order to beseige 
him there, chhamp boats of the river Yahanadi and larger boats too 
were procured by Mahammed Jan witb the help of Gopali, the Zamindar 


of Kujang”’. 


Rao Tara (Rautray), the Zamindar of Kuyilu Madhupur and 
Gopali of Kujang were thrown into prisons for heavy arrears of revenue. 
The fort of Kularh (Kulada)?? was also taken and its Zamindar 
Srichandan was thrown into prisons. Chhut Rai (Cbhhota’ Ray) 
of Kalikota®4 (Khalikota) was punished by imprisonment of his sons for 
the fault of having erected a fort in the jungle with evil 


intentions.2®5 


Asthe result of these operations the Imperial authority was 
firmly established, The sign of awakening that had manifested iteelf 
in the as:ertive acts of Orissan Chiefs was ruthlessly suppressed by tha 
Muslim rulers; consequently it died out very soon. 


Taking advantage of the chacs and confusion that prevailed dur- 
ing the illness of Shah Jahan the Oriya Chiefs tried to strengthen their 
positions and assert themselves in defiance of the ruling authority as 
evident from the facts quoted above Of them, the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
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felt so strong that he extended his arms into the Mughal territory. 
As already stated, the Raja of Keonjhar wrested one fort from the 
possession of the Mugbal officer. Others exhibited their spirit of defiance 
by stopping payment of rent. Thisis probably the first instanoe of 
resistance offered by the Oriva Chiefs after the loss of indspendance 
but what is most conspicuous in th-re attempts is the utter lack of 
cohesion or co-ordination among the chiefs. Had there been a well 
concerted and properly organised action against the Mughals during the 
chaotic period of the war of succession following the illness of Shah 
Jahan, there was every chance of recovery of Orissa’s freedom. As we 
have noted above, the genius of leadership was sadly lacking at this 
critical period when it uas indispensably required in the interest of the 
nation. Had the Raja of Mayurbhanj acted in collaboration with the 
Raja of Kburda in the south, the whole history would have changed. But 
it was not to be. Each tried to act independently and do whatever his 
means permitted, The reault was that the Chiefs were dealt with separately 
and brought to submission one by one. Thus another opportunty for 
the recovery of indenpendonce by the Oriya chiefs was !ost. 


Apvother thing particularly noticeable in this connection is that 
there was no mass rising in the Mughal-bandi area in support of the 
garhjat chiefs who had risen in defiance of the Moghal authority The 
common mass seemed to have reconciled themselves to their fates and 
let their Chiefs do whatever thay could. The only encouraging feature 
of this movement is the manifestation of the first signs of awakening. 


The Muragat throws some light onthe economic condition of 
Orissa under Khan-i-Dauran. The Subahdar could collect 15 lacs of 
rupees** within a sbort space of time of about one year despite the 
fact that he had to incur heavy expenses for suppression of the risings. 
The amount is said to be the accumulated revenue kept at Cuttack and 
the parganas, It is hardly expected that Shah Sbuja who was in acute 
need of money on account of the wars he was involved in during 1667-60 
would have Icft any revenue accumulated in the Cuttack treasury. 
Thus the amount was raised by Khan-i-Dauran. He must have also 
collected an equal amount for the expenses of the administration. This 
could only be possible onder extreme extortion, bevause, under the 
Marathas or the carly British regime, the annual gross assessment 
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amounted approximately to about 13 lacs of rupees The net amount 
remitted to Nagpur under the Marathas amounted to about 6 lacs, 
accoring to Stirling 2? Viewed against these facts, the net remittance of 
15 lacs of rupees within a year by Khban-i-Dauran would certainly 
seem abnormal. This abnormality can only be explained by extra- 
ordinary methods of collection, which is, in other words, resorting 
to extortion, We rese:ve further comments on this matter for future 
when we will be dealiog with the Mughal revenue administration 


Khan-i-Dauran was in Orissa upto 1667, Between the period 
1668-1713 as many as 15 Governors were appointed in Orissa, some of 
them for very short durations.*? we havo very little details of the 
subahdarship during this period. However, some little light is thrown 
about Islamic activities of the rulers during the reign of Aurangzib. 
A Censor of public morals, or muhtasib was appointed in Orissa, Two 
gazis were also appointed totry cases of violation of cannon laws. 
Besides, Aurangzib ordered destruction of all idol houses, brick or clay, 
built within a short period of ten or twelve years. The Baladevji temple 
at Kendrapara was demolished and a mosque was erected on its site 
during Khan-t-Duaran’s subahdarship. During the reign Divyasimha I, 
Aurangzib ordered Md. Sayed Mahmud of Bilgram to destroy the 
temple and idol of Jagannath. Divyasimha was obliged to break one 
wooden image of a Rdskshasa and send the broken parts to the Emperor 
who was then at Bijapur.” Itis quite likely that lota of Hindu deities 
might have been mutilated during this period of renewed iconoclasm 
and v.ndalism. 


REVEQNNUE ADMINISTRATION OF ORISSA UNDER THE MUGHALS. 


Now we may turn our attention to the economio condition of the 
people of Orissa uader the Mughal rule. Since the revenue admioiastra- 
tion determines, to a great extent, the economic condition of the people 
mainly dependent on agticulture, wehave to briefly examine the 
system of assessment and collection of revenue under the Mughal 
regime in Orissa. 
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Unfortunately, we have very few facts and figures in this respect 
to form # olear idea about the Mughal revenue administration in Orissa, 
nor have we any means of ascertaining the average revenue of Oricsa 
under her independent kings fora comparative study. However, the 
most reliable source of our information with regard 1o the revenue of 
Orissa under the Mughals isthe Ain-i-Akdari, tis said that Raja 
Todar Mall®° surveyed the whole of Oriss, under the direct Mughal 
administration and assessed it accordingly, He divided Orissa into tw» 
parts, the mughalbandi area of plain land in the coastsl region, and tho 
garhjat area of hilly regions under the Oriya chiefs who were levied 
fixed annual tributes. 


According to the Azn-i-Akbari!, the revenue of the thiee sarkers 
of Jaleswar, Bbhadrak and Cuttack amounted to ls. 40,04,331. This 
agsessment, if it was based on the actual survey, might be taken as the 
normal revenue of Orissa under the Mughals. As it is expected that 
the assessment under the indigenous kings of Orissa would have been 
taken into account, we may reasonably persume that the revenue of 
Orissa under Akbar was nearabout that assessed under the independent 
Kings of Orissa prior to the establiehment of the Muslim rule. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar has brought to light some important facts 
relating to the Mughal administration of Orissa. The statement 
containing the revenue figures of Orissa for different years between 
1594 to 1707 A. D. provides us with important materials relating to the 
revenue administration under the Mughal rule in Orisea.®2 According 
to that statement the revenue of Orissa varied betwen Ras, 31,43,316. 
in the time of Akbar to Re. 1,01,52,625, in 1695. Thus the highest 
amount of revenue of Orissa under the Mughals was 101 lacs, more 
than three times that in the time of Akbar, The figures from the 
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official sources, that is, the official returns for the yoars, 1690 and 1707, 
amounted to Rs. 35,70,500. It was probably the normal revonue of 
Orissa under the Mughals. Though the figures, Rs. 72,70,000, and 
Rs. 101,!'2,625, for the years 1665 and 1695 respectively appear quite 
inflated, they can not be discarded as totally untrue. Khan-i-Dauran 
was the Subhdar of Orissa in 1665. As already atated he could manave 
to send 15 lacs of rupecs to the Emperor after mecting the expenses 
of expeditions against the defaulting zamindars all over Orissa in the 
first year of his Sulahdarship, A very enthusiastic Subahdar as he was, 
his zealous persecution of the zamindars of Orissa might have yielded 
much more revenue than usual. Khan-i-Duaran, in a letter to his 
diwan writes: ‘‘Balabhadra and Brajanath quanungos who have been 
released from prison, and Paramananda the zamindar of Rahmachan (?) 
are sent to you in chains under a bailiff as asked for by you. if you 
fear that before my arrival at Katak the zamindars will carry off the 
crops, then write urging the amils to collect the duesand attach the 
standing crops. Appoint men to guard the grain,’ ** ‘This shows what 
stern measures he took for collection of revenue. In vicw of these facts, 
the figure 72 lacs may not be unreal, though it may not represent the 
standard revenue of Orissa. 


The figure might include exorbitant fines imposed on the defaul- 
ters, various fees, liko, mazar accession fees, realised from the Feudatory 
Chiefs and Zamindars, various abwabs, eto. The figures, Rs, 72,70,004/- 
and 10),02,625/- fer the years 1665 and 1696, can not, therefore, be 
discarded as all fictitious, though they far exceeded the normal 
revenue of Orissa which was about 380 lacs ond 70 thousands of rupees. 
The rise above the nermal may be attributed to abnormal collection 


indicated above, 


Khani-i Duaran’s letter to the Emperor against the diwan Md. 
Hashim throws some light on the nature of revenue collection, and the 
hardship the people were subjected to. He alleged that the khaisa 
mahals had been ruined to desolation owipg to harsh asses-ment and 
villages had suffered the similar fate on account of harsh exactiona, 
Revenue collectors were appointed on the principle cf highest bidding, 
The raiyots or the Zamindars were not communicated about the higher 
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assessment in conquence of appointment of Kroris binding themselves 
to pay higher amounts.*4 


Though the above were the allegations against Md. Hashim, the 
same might have been true of many other unscruplous diwans who 
could have invented new ways of exactions, So weneed not at all be 
curprised at ,he figures much above the normal assessment Then 
again, diwans were frequeutly changed. As many as seven diwans were 
appointed within the period, 1657-1665, it comes to almost one diwan 
per year. The duties of a diwan were very intricate. For efficient 
management of his duties he tad to be fully acquainted with the 
prevailing system, the nature of the country, the condition and nature 
of the prople and the Zamindsrs For this purpose he needed sufficient 
time, but if he expected his transfer any moment, he would not care for 
acquiring the requisite knowledge, and would carry on with his set ideas. 
Revenue administration, in such acase, could mean nothiog but 
disastrous to the interests of the people. 


As stated above, we have no means of ascertaining the revenue 
of Orissa under ber indigenous kings. Late Manmohan Chakravarty 
tried to calclate the revenue of Orissa under the Ganga kings on the 
basis of some facts given in the Madla Panji, or the Jagannath temple 
chronicle, According to his caloulations, the revenue of the kingdom of 
Orissa, covering almost the same area asthe five sarkars of Subah 
Orissa in Akbar’s time, amounted to seventy lacs of rupees in the reign 
of Anangabhimedeva. The calculation is mainly based on Madla 
Panji which is more in the nature of a compilation of traditions than a 
historical work. In view of this and certain o'her difficulties, the 
figure is not acceptable. Besides, we may reasonably presume that 
some enquiries were made about the revenue of Orissa under her own 
rulers when fresh assessment was made in the time of Akbar, Theres 
fore, the revenue cf subah Orissa under Akbar (Re, 42,68,3 0/-) was a 
little more, but never less, than that under Anangabhimadeva, In 
contideration of these facta we can hardly accept the figure, 70 lacs of 
of rupees, as the revenue of Orisea under the Ganga or the Gajapati 
kings of Orisea. It might havo been about 40 lacs of rupees or there- 
about, Therevenue of the three sarkars of Jaleswar, Bhadrak and 
Cuttack under Akbar amounted to Rs, 40,04,316. In the time of 
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Shah Jahan the same area wae assessed at Ra. 49,61,497 2°, an inorease 
by about 25%, Then it rose to Ra. 60.00,000 in 1648 and _ to 
Re. 66,39,500, in 1654. In Auranzib’sa time, the revenue of Orissa 
touched the peak figures of Rs. 72,70,000 in 1665 and Rs. 1,01,02,625 
in 1695.87 These figures, as we have eaid above, can not be totally disoare 
ded though they appear to be untrue, They may not be exact, but they 
clearly indioate that there was a progressive rise in the revenue of Orisea 
from the time of Akbar till the time of Aurangzib, when the highest point 
was reached, It is quite natural to expect, in the circumstances, that 
the revenue administration of Orissa under the four Mughal Emperors 
would have resulted in progressive deterioration {n the economic ocondi- 
tion of the people. So, by the end of the reign of Aurangzib the people 
of Orissa were virtually on the verge of economic ruin due to heavy 
taxation and illegal exactions in form of abwabs,# 


ORISSA UNDER THE NazimMs3 oF BENGAL 


The dissolution of the great Mughal Empire started almost after 
the demise of Aurangzib which was followed by a war of suocession 
among his three sons. Finally Muazzam ascended throne under the 
title Bahadur Shah. On his death in 1712 A. D., Jahandar Shah, the 
eldest son of Bahadur Shah, become Emperor, but he was murdered by 
his nepbew, Farrukhsiyar who proclaimed himself Emperor in 1713 
A. D. His reign is particularly marked by internal intrigues, dissensiops 
and party-factions in the court of Delhi which reduced the hold of the 
centre on the provincial Viceroys almost to nothing. In consequence, the 
provincial Viceroys became practically independent of the Imperial 
control and estblished their own dynasties in the Provinces. 


Murshid Quii Khan, more popularly known as Jafar Khan, {s 
the first provincial governor to give a lead in this direction ard was 
followed by Nizam-ul-Mulk in the Deccan, Sadat Kban ino Oudh and 
Saifudaulah inthe Punjab. Though the foundation of independent 
viceroyalties hastened the dissolution of the Mughal Empire, it was 
very beneficial to the people Orissa who were spared the harmful con- 
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-sequences of rapid change of administrators, Aa already described, 
Orissa wae hard hit by these frequent change of administrators and 
their widely fluctuating policios. So, the esablishment of a permanent 
Government in Bengal under Murshid Quli Khan was much welcome to 
the people of Bengal and Orissa. Hence, the year 17:7 A. D., 
when Jafar Khan became the independent Nazim of Bengal for all 
practical purposes, is a land mark in the History of Orissa, 


Murshid Quli Khan was the diwan of Bengal and Orissa in 
1709-01 A.D. By his efficient management of the Revenue Department of 
Bengal and Orissa and regular supply of immense money to the Jmperial 
Exchequer, he won the apporobation and confidence of Aurangzib. Hie 
power in Bengal was undisputable and he enjoyed supreme in- 
fluence with the Imperial Court. He utilised those advantages for the 
best interest of himself and hie relations. When he was appointed as 
Subchdar of Orissa in 1703 A.D., he appointed hie son-in-law, Shujauddin, 
as his Deputy io Orissa. 


After the death of Aurangzib, Bahadur Shah appointed his son 
Azim-us-shan as subahdar of Bengal and Murshid Quli Khan as nazh 
nazim in July, 1707, He was then transferred as the diwan of the Deccan 
in 1708. but was again reappointed as the diwan of Bengal in 1710 A. D. 
When Farrukbsiyar ascended the throne he confirmed Murshid 
Quli Kban in his appointment as the diwan of Bengal, and 
conferred on him the deputy subahdarship of Bengal and the subahdarship 
of Orissa (1713). He became the fullsfledged subuhdar of Bengal 
in 1717 A. D.*® After this he was firmly established in Bengal. 
The faineant Emperors of Delhi were too much involved in their 
own intrigues and revolutions to be able to control the subahadar 
of Bengal or of any other province situated far off from the capital, 
Thus Murshid Quil Khan besame the de facto Sultan of Bengal 
aod Oris:a owing only a nominal allegiance to the Emperor. 


As we have atated above, this change in the political set up 
in Bengal and Orissa had direct effect on the condition of the 
people of those two provinces, The effect of this change has 
been described thus in the Aisicry of Bengal. ‘Hence, Bengal was 
at lest free from the double set of leeches who had _ been 
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“suoking the people,’ one the temporary governor bent solely upon 
making his own pile before being transferred from Bengal, and the 
other the diwan loyally trying to collect the revenae to the Ist 
pie. The gross fiscal tyranny and illegal exactions which <x x made 
the province depopulated, silver scarce, and trade difficult (as they 
wrote), were placed under check, beccuse there was only one master 
to be satisfied,” All these remarka apply to Orissa also, and go 
to confirm our presumption abont the ruinous effects of the Mughal 
revenue administration on the economic condition of the people of 
Orissa, *° 


Murshid Quli Khan holds a very high position amoaog the 
Mughal administrators. His abilities were best dieplayed in the 
revenue administration of Bengal and Orissa. He organised the whole 
system of revenue-assessment and revenue collection in sucha way 
ag to eliminate chances of overassessment and ensure regular 
collection. The most interesting thing about the organisation is that 
Murshid Quli Khan was solely guided by the interest of the department, 
and did not allow his religious feelings to interfere with it. Since 
he found that the Hindu collectors, or contractors, were more reliable, 
than the Muslims, he appointed the former in those posta, and thus, 
created a new landed aristrocacy, not only in Bengal, but also in 
Orissa, According to Salimullah, Murshid Quli Khan made exact 
hust bood or comparative statement of collection and conformably 
thereto, his amils collected the produce of every harvest. He 
resumed all extra expenses of the Zamindars and gave them a 
substistence allowance. Jor estimating the real capacity of lande 
he placed ocllectors in charge of the Hindu amils instead of the 
Zamindars. He made actual measurement of tho cultivated landa, 
obtained information of the capacity of every husbandman in every 
village and advanced fagavi loan to needy farmere.*! 


We do not know the details of reformation brought about by 
Murehid Quli Khan as Subadhar of Orissa from 1703 to 1707 and from 
1714 to 1727 A. D. Orissa must have felt the wholesome effeots of his 
revenue organisation after a long period of extortion and exaction by 
unscrupulous and avaricious officials. From ciroumstantial evidence, we 
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are led to presume that Murshid Quli Khan appointed four Hindu 
quanungos at Jaleswar, Soro, Bhadrak and Cattack in charge of revenue 
collection. The quanungos bore the title Mahasay. They become zami- 
ndars under the Maratbas and continued as euch, until quite recently.” 


The people of Orissa must have welcome this change and fared 
much better under the Hindu Revenue Collectors than they did under 
the Muslim Officials, majority of whon had little sympatby for the 
people. 


As for tbe revenue assessment of Orissa under Murshid Quli 
Khan, it amounted to Rs. 36 07,246 in 170€=297.43 In the 4th year of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign Murshid Quli Khun made a fresh settlement of 
Bengal and Orissa. This settlement is cailed Jama Kamil Yoomry, Orissa 
was involved in some territorial loss on account of this revision of 
settlement. ‘Bandar Bulasore and Hijli’ were dismembergd from Orissa 
and attached to Bengal, resulting ina reduction inthe gross rent-roll 
by Rs. 5.27,405’-.44 The portions of Orissa transferred constituted two 
Chaklahs of Bengal. According to Riyaz-us-Salatin, Chakla Midnapore 
was also dismembered and attached to Bengal.4° It meant a loss of an 
area covering 6102 square miles with a revenue yield cf Rs.10,33,667 to 
Orissa. Midnapore, ever since, has remained a part of Bengal. This is 
the worst effect of Jafar Khan’s revised settlement on Orissa.*® Thus, 
Orissa suffered permanent dismemberment of one of the richest and 
moat populous part of hor territory. 


These are the few facts known to us about the administration of 
Jafar Khan, From 1714-1727 he governed Orissa through the Naib- 
Nazim, Shuja Muhammad Khan, bis sonein-law. Though we have no 
evidence of the condition of the people of Orissa under Shouja’s rule, 
the very facts that he was 4 man of lenient and benevolent disposition 
and that Bengal fared very well under his rule as the Nazim,*? lead us to 
presume that the people of Orissa enjoyed some peace and relaxation 
from the rigour of collection. This assumption is corroborated by the 
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fact that total collection during fifteen years of his rule in Orissa as the 
the deputy of Jafar Khan amounted to Re. 38,37,15 922, about 2% lace 
a year, But Tagqi Kkan, son of Shujahuddin, who ruled Orissa for about 
7 years (1727-33) as Naib Nazim under Shujah Khan‘ cojlected Rs, 11, 
31, 40, 338-14-8 in all, amountiug to Rs. 1,61,62905 on the average for 
each year*®, If wetake Rs, 36/- laca as the standard revenue of Orissa 
under Jafar Khan, the total amount of revenue outstanding in the time 
of Shaja Khan amounted to about 504 lacsin 15 years at the rate of 
33% lacs of arrear rent for each year. Total amount duein 7 years under 
Taqi Khan amounted to 262 lacs, this, together with the arrear rent of 
Sh ja Khan’s tine amounted to 7£5 lacs, whereas total collection was 
1131 laos, thus exceeding the total amount due by 386 lace. If these 
figures be taken as authentic we have to assume that owing to leniency 
of Shujabh Khan or for any other reason, the revenue collection in Oriasa 
bad fallen to an unprecedented scale of only 2} lacs of rupees a year on 
the average; under Taqi Khan, it also rose to an unprecedented level of 
Rs. 161 lacs a year. 


The amount is about 4} times the standard annual rent of Orissa and 
is far in excess of the revenue of the Bengal Subahk which,under Murshid 
Quli Khan, amounted to Rs. 1,42,88,1855°, The figure is almost un- 
believable; if the amount had really been collected we can well imagine 
what terrible extortion the people would have been subjected to ond 
how it would have expedited their eoonomic ruin. 


Unfortunately for us, we have no authentic details of the 
administration of Orissa under the Nazims, so we are not in a 
position to say why the revenue collection fell to such an 
unprecedented level in thuja’s time, or what means were adopted 
by Tagi Khan to realise such incredible amount of revenue. One 
oan hardly doubt that the people of Orissa must have been subjected 
to ruthless torture and extortion under Taqi Khan. Madla Panji 
records in @ confused way Taqi Khan’s relation with the Khurda 
Raja, Ramachandra Deva who was looked upon as the leader of the 
Garjat Chiefs. According to Madla Panji, Taqi Khan came to 
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Orissa in the Gth year of Ramachandra Deva’s reign. Ho took the 
forts of Dhauli and Rathipur. Owing to the mutiny of the paiks, the 
commander and the diwan of the Khurda Raja could not offer any 
resistance to him, so, they fled away. At the that time, the Raja 
was at his headquarter at Khurde. On receipt of information about 
the conduct of the commarder and the diwan, he appointed 
Gadadhar Mangaraj as commander and Bodbu Mia, son of Sk, 
Abdul Salam as his diwan. Then be a attended on Naib Nazim 
Taqi Khan, who ordered the Raja to hand him over the absconding 
commander and the diwan. The King of Khurda beheaded the former 
commander and diwan, and sent their beads tothe Nath Nazim. The 
Raja again waited on the Nab Nazim with hie officers and 
soldiers, most of whom, including the diwan ard the Commander, 
were killed by Teqi Khan, Ramebandra JDava, the Reja 
of Khurda was taken to Cuttack. In his absence Kumar 
Bhagirathi performed the duties of the Raja of Khurda, Taqi Khan 
again led an expedition against Bbagirathi Kumar woo took shelter 
in Daspalla, Tagi Khan returned to Cuttack leaving Ramachandra 
Deva in Khurda with some of his soldierr. After thistbe Raja of 
Khurda one day cecretly took away the images of the Puri Temple 
to Banpur, from there to Bolgarh and Tikali, At thls Taqui Kban 
called back Kumar Bhagirathi from Daspala nd made him the 
Raja of Khurda. After making this arrangement Taqi Khan set out 
for Murshidabad. After the departure of Taqi Khan, To Ramcbandra 
Deva came back to Khurda, whereupon Bhagirathi Kumar escaped to 
Cuttack with the scljiers of the Nawab. Tagi Khan, on his return 
from Murshidabad, led another expedition to Khurda but as he 
died shortly after Ramachandra Deva was saved," 


The incidents discribed above do not give us any clear picture of 
the actual events of Tagi Kbhan’s rule. We onlycome to know that he 
zealously persecuted the Rsja of Khurda who had to carry tho image of 
Jagannath to ; laces of safety. According to Stirling, ‘A war occurred 
between thig governor and Raja Ramchandra Deo of Khurda, which was 
was terminated after a long struggle by the capture of the latter and 
his imprisonment in Cuttack. Temporary possession was taken of 
Khburda by the Mussalmans who established twenty two thanas from 
Bapnpur to Balwunta to repress the turbulent spirits of its rude inhabi- 
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tanta but these were removed by the order of the court on the death of 
Ramchandra Deva and succession of Raja Birkishore Deo.®? 


These facts lead us to tho assumption that Nawab Tagqi 
Khan followed & policy of repression and persecution ino hia relation 
with the Raja of Khurda and other Chiefs of Orissa; in religious 
matters his policy was ouo of bitter antagonism towards 
Hinduism. 


Fortunately for the people of Orissa Taqi Khan did not live 
long to coutinue his policy of repression, pereecution snd extortion, 
On his death about the year 1733, he was suceccded by Murshid 
Qoh Khan I} the eonein-law of Shuja Khan. During his rule, the 
administration was carried on by Mir Habib who had already 
proved his mettle as an able organiser and administrator during 
his former appointment as the Deputy of Murshid Quli Khan, 
while he was in charge of the Dacca Division of Bengal**, Through 
Mir Habib’s tactful handling of the situation the sullen and 
antagonistic attitude of the Orissan Chiefs towards the Nath Nazim 
gradually relaxed and changed into friendly feeling, Consequently 
peace prevailed in the country, the administation improved and 
the financial position of the Government became better by 
judicious curtailment of unnecesSary expenses and improvement 
of revenue collection, The Raja of Khurda had removed the deities 
of the Puri Temple to a place beyond the Chilika lake in the 
time of Md Taqi Khan, This had resulted inaloss of nine lacs of 
rupees from the pilgrim-tax. Through Murshid Quli Khan’s 
efforts the Raja of Khurda could be persuaded to bring back the 
deities and reinstate them in the temple**, 


Orissa had a little breathing time during 7 years of reign 
of Mourhsid Quli Khan II which was marked by peace and 
tranquillity. The Oriya chiefs were won ever by the conciliatory 
policy of Mir Haqib and his master. So they not only remained 
peaceful during Mursbid Quli Khan’a rule, but lent him strong 
support in his difficult days when he faced Alivardi Khan who 
invaded Orissa in 174}. 
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Shujauddin died in 1739 and was succeded by his son Sarfraz 
who was an indolent and dissipated mun deeply addicted to pleasures 
of flesh, Alivardi Khan, who was the Naib Nazim of Bihar was 
secretly planning to capture the Subahdurship of Bengal in complicity 
with Haji Abamad, his elder brother, Alamcband and Jagat Seth Fate 
Chand. Haji Ahamad, the master-srchitect of Alivadi’s destiny, 
cherished the ambition of placing his brother on the masnad of Bengal, 
and with that end in view, he started working during the life time of 
Shujaddin. Howell writes that Haji Ahamad soon found out tbe great 
foible of his master, which was ungovernable appetite for a variety of 
woman, and by indulging and feeding this passion he quickly gained an 
ascendancy over his master and bad the disposal of all places, small or 
of importance x x x55, Thus after securing abiding influence over all key 
places of the administration he won over the other two most influential 
personalities of the State, Alamchand and Jagat Seth. Fortunately for 
him, Alivardi, his instrument, proved to be as capable, ambitious and 
pushing as Sarfaraz wae dissolute fickle and imbecile. So, by the time 
of Shujauddin’s death, things were ready for a swift and subtle move, 
The oonspirators did it without any lossof time or without giving any 
inkling of the undercurrent politic to Sarfaraz who, acting on the advice 
of his father, had confirmed the archtraitors in their respective positions. 


Soon after Sarfaraz’s accession Alivradi completed his prepara- 
tions for a quick and sudden move. He slowly advanced with an army 
of 7000 soldiers and a strong contingent of artillery towards Bengal ; 
Sarfaraz, when he heard of this move, could clearly realise his preoarious 
position, He had no cther alternative but to make a bold stand and 
depend on his luok.So he marched outof Murshidabad on 6th April 
1740, at the head of a large army. The two armies met in the bitterly 
contested battle at Giria. Sarfaraz was killed by a chance shot. After 
that Alivardy could easily rout his army and come out victorious, Thus, 
Alivardi became the Nazim of Bengal. 


But his path was not yet clear of al! thorns. Murshid Quli 
Khan IT of Orissa refused to recongise the authority of Alivardi, On the 
other hand, he started for the conquest of Bengal with a strong army in 
December 1740, Alivardi also advanced towards Orissa with his force, 
Raghunath Bbanj, the Raja of Maurbhenj offered the first resistance to 
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Alivardi at the ferry of Rajghat. It was difficult for Alivardi to cross the 
the Subarnarekha in the face of the opposition, so he tried to win over 
the Raja who, however, did not betray his fidelity towards Murshid 
Quli Khan, But heavy bombardment by Alivardi made it impossible for 
the Raja’s soldiers to stick to their guns; co they retreated towards the 
jungle, Thus Alivardi was able to cross the first hurdle*’. 


Alivardi marched towards Balasore and encamped at Ram- 
chandrapur ata distance of 3 miles fromthe camp of Rustam Jang 
(Murshid Quli Khan IT) at Pbulwari. Both the armies lay waiting for 
each other ia their respective entrenchments for about a month; Alivardi 
was getting impatient of waiting, as the shortage cf food stuff had 
begun to tell upon the morale and efficiency of his army. He was on the 
point of making some compromise with Rustam Jang and returning to 
Ber gal when he was restrained by his general Mustafa Khan. On the 
other side, Mirza Bagar, the son-in-law of Rustam Jang could hold 
himself no longer. Despite his father-in-law’s caution and counsel for 
restraint he came out of his entrenchment and took up the offensive. 
Then ensued a bloody fight which ultimately resulted in favour of 
Alivardi. Mirza Baqar was seriously wounded. Rustam Jang fled away to 
Masulipatam with his son-in-law leaving his family in helpless condition 
in the fort of Barabati. However, they were escorted safe through the 
help of the Raja of Khurda®’, 


After conquest of Orissa Alivardi remained in Cuttack for a 
month. Then he started for Bengal leaving the adminstration of Orisea 
in the hands of his nephew and son-in-law, Saulat Jang, whom he 
appointed as his Naib-Nazim. fSaulat Jang was most unfitted for the 
post on account of his licentious habit, lust of money and overbearing 
manners, Many of his generals like, Salim Khan, Nijamat Khan, 
Mir Azizullah etc. who formerly served under Rustam Jang were still 
attached to him. On their invitation, Mirza Bagar returned with a 
contingent of Maratha army’. On his approach great confusion and 
disorder was created in Cuttack by his supporters, So Mirza Baqar had 
n0 difficulty in ousting Saulat Jang and establishing himself in his place. 
Saulat Jang and his family were imprisoned. The victorious army of 
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Mirzs Baqar advanced towards Hijli and Midnapore and ocoupied those 
places.°? 


So Alivardi had again to march towards Cutack for the reconquest 
of Orissa, There was practically no encounter with the enemy as Mirza 
Baqar, on the approach of Alivardi, retreated towards south without 
striking a blow. So Orissa was reconquered without much diffiioulty.®° 


Alivardi stayed at Cattack for about three months to settle the 
affairs. After sppointing Mukhlie Ali Khan, the arch-traitor who was 
instrumental in the betrayal of the cause of Rustam Jang, as the Naib- 
Nazim of Orissa he started for Bengal. But on the way he changed his 
mind and appointed Shaik Mausum in the place of Mukhlis Ali Khan. 
Durlabhram, son of Jankiram, was appointed as his peshkar.© 


Onhis way back to Bengal he stopped to punish the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj who offered resistance to him at the Rajghat ferry when ke 
first invaded Orissa in 1741. In this conneotion the Riyaz-us-Salatin 
writes; “In ay much as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Marbhanj bad taken sides 
with Mirza Bagar and had not submitted to the authority of Mahabat 
Jang (Alivardi Khan), the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence, 
Therefore on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his loins in 
order to chastise the Rajah. The latter was at Haribarpur which 
contained his mansion and was at the time plunged in pleasures and 
amusements. His knowledge of the denseness of the forests that 
surrounded him, coupled with his command of numerous hordes of 
cbawars and Khandaits made him feel insolent and so he did not pull 
out the cotton of heedlessness from the ear of sense, nor cared for the 
army of Alivardi, Alivardi Khan’s army stretching the hands cf 
slaughter and rapine, set about looting and sacking the population, 
swept the Rajah’s dominions with the broom of spoilation, captured 
women and children of the Khandaits and chawars and sowed 
diasensions amongst them, Rajah seeing the superiority of Alivardy’s 
army, with his effects, followers and dependents fled tothe top of a hill, 
and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond the ken of discovery. 
Alivardi Khan then subjugated the tract of Morbhanj, shewed no 
quarter, and mercilessly carried fire and sword through its limits’’.® 
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The Raja of Mayurbhanj, accoording to the author of the Riyaz, 
was Jagadhar or Jagadiswar. But from contemporary records it is 
authentically known that Raghunath Bhanj was the Rajah of 
Mayurbhanj at that time,® 


Alivardi however could not pursue his campaign of rapine and 
slaughter to the extent he desired; he hadto suddenly wind up his 
operation against the Raja of Mayurbhanj and march for Bengal which 
was threatened with Maratha invasion. 


A new chapter in the History of Orissa begins with the 
appearance of the Marathas on the Bengal-Orissa border. As we have 
already pointed out above, a progressive process of economio disinte- 
gration of Orissa resulting in the degeneration of the morale of the 
people started with the conquest of the kingdom by the Afghans. Since 
then Orissa found no respite to recover herself, Tho Afghan-Mughal 
war which continued from 16574 to 1692 had the preatest devastating 
effects on the economio condition and the morale of the people, 
During this period, anarchy and confusion reigned supreme and all 
Vestiges of an established government vanished. The last blow was 
served by the Mughal-Maratha struggle for 9 years (1742-51) when 
Orissa became the main theatre of battle. Orissa remained alternately 
under the ocoupation of the Marathas and the Nawab of Bengal. 
Duriog these long nine years civil administration was almost at stand 
still, The soldiers of both the armies, specially the hired Afghans and the 
Bargis, unscruplously plufdered the people and wrought utmost 
devastation in the areas visited by them. Bengal was also reduced to 
a very pitiable condition due to these wars, but Qrissa’s condition was 
worse The unimaginable acts of barbarity committed by the Marathas on 
the people are described by the Bengali poets, Gangaram, Baneswara 
Vidyalankara and Muslim historians, Salimullah and Ghulam Hussain. 
The author of the History of Bengal (Vol, II) while describing the effects 
of Maratha invasion on Bengal says that the war affected its trade 
and manufacture most injuriously, paved the way for its economic 
decline which became so alarming after 1757. 
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The above remarks apply to Orisea more strongly as it was the 
main theatre of war and was almost a no-man’s-land. So Orissa, by the 
close of the Mughal rule, was at the lowest ebb of her fortune. 


It is needless for our purpose to enter into the details of the long 
struggle between Alivardi Khan and the Marathas. Both the parties at 
jaet grew tired of playing hide and seek year after year. Alivardi who 
was in hie 76th yearin 1751 was completely worn out by incessant 
pressure on his frail body. So he was anxious to be relieved of the worries 
and anxieties. Marathas too had felt acutely the pinch of a long-drawn 
war. They were also equally anxious for some peaceful settlement. In 
these ciroumstances negotiations for permanent peace were carried on by 
Mirza Saleh on behalf of the Marathas and Mir Jafar on behalf of the 
Nawab. Treaty was finaily signed in May or June 1751. According to 
the terms of the treaty; ‘‘Mir Habib was to be regarded as in the Service 
of Alivardi and be appointed as the Deputy Governor of Orissa on his 
behalf. He sheuld spend the surplus revenues of Orissa for paying off 
the arrear salaries of Raghuji’,®* (ii) from 18th Aswica 1159 B.S, 
(October 1751) twelve lacs of rupees should be paid annually to the 
Marathas from the Bengal revenue as Chauth of the Subah in two qists 
‘fon condition that the Marathas would never set their foot again withio 
the dominion” of Alivardi, (iii) the river Subarnarekha was to be the 
boundary of Bengal Subah and Marathas were not to cross it.6? Thus 
Midnapore area was permanently lost to Orissa. 


According to the terms of the treaty Habib became first Deputy 
Governor of Orissa. Though it was mainly due tohis extertion that 
the Marathas were able to cope with Alivardi, he was murdered in 
1752 by Januji who was deputed by his father to Orissa as the Head of 
the Maratha army kept there for defence. Mir Habib was suspected 
of plotting against the Marathas. After him Mirza Saleh, an officer of 
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the Nagpur court was appointed in his place by mutual consent of 
Alivardi and the Marathas,.®* But be had to resign in 1755 as he found 
that he could not manage to collect sufficient revenue to keep the 
government of Orissa going, such was the devastation of the provicco 
during the nine years’ war between the Mughals and the Marathas. 
He foolishly agreed to pay four lakhs more over and above the stipu- 
Jated amount of the Chauth and failed to pay it. The fact that reveniuo 
of 16 lacs of rupees could not be collected in Orissa in 1762-54 indicates 
clearly the extent of economic devastation wrought under the 
Mughal rule, 


ADVENT oF EUROPEAN THADERS, 


A new chapter of the History of Orissa was opened in the year 
1614 when the first European settlement in the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal was established by the Portuguese at Pipli, a natural harbour 
four miles from the mouth of the Suvarnarekha in the Balasore District. 
The Portuguese who had established themselves in the Coromandal coast 
since 1498 had to seek some other places of shelter in time of emergenoy 
in view of the growing hostile attitude of the Indians towards them. 
For this purpose they sailed northward along the coast and founded the 
first landing place at Pipli, With this beginning, Pipli gradually grew 
up ioto one of the busiest centres of the Portuguese activities along the 
coast from Arakan to Pipli. 1n the seventeenth century Pipli became a 
great slave market of the Portuguese and the Arakanese pirates. But 
exp ilsion of the Portuguese from Hugli and Hijili in 1632 and 1636 by 
Shah Jehan completely ruined their commeroial activities. Thereafter 
they gradually fadeded away from the picture giving prominence to 
other European traders like, the Dutoh and the English. Pipli, however, 
continued to be a Portuguese trading contre long after their expulsion 
from Hugli and Hijili. ‘“Brutonin 1683 desoribes Pipli as a ‘Port 
town of the Portuguese where the Portugals are resident” and 
Fr. Barbier io his description of Episcopal visitation of Bishop Laines 
in 1723 refers to a large Portuguese or 7’opaz congregation’” 
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The Dutch who were keen rivals of the Portuguese followed next. 
They founded their first settlement in Pipli inthe year 1625.7) But 
thcy probably did not find the place quite suitable, specially owing 
to the constant fear of Portuguese attack. So they shifted the factory 
to Balasore about the year 1633.72. 


The English establiched their first factory at Hariharpur in the 
Bay of Bengal coast in May, 1633. Next month they founded another 
factory at Balasore’, The factora atthe Balasore we;e boset, with 
various difficulties atthe outset. Their consignments of broadoloth 
and lead did not find any market at Balasore; consequently they 
remajned unloaded in the ship, Five of the factors died within a year 
Mortality among the sailors was also very high and they had to contend 
against the Potuguese pirates and the Dutch fleet. So the prospects of 
the Palasore factory were far from encouraging ; the Court of Directors 
looked upon it asan unprofitable concern thrust on it’*, On account 
of these difficulties and for want of support either from the 
Court or from the mother factory at Masalipatam, the idea of any 
expansion, as entertained by Cartwright, was altogether given up, on 
the contrary, the problem of somehow mantaining the precarious 
existence of the factory at Balasore became paramount, 


The expulsion of the Portugues from Hijli in 1636 and conse- 
quent ruin of the Portuguese trade in Orissa constituted a great relieving 
feature for the English at Balasore. In the initial stage of difficulties, 
the elimination of Pcrtuguese interference was no little a gain by 
itself. Still the condition of the Balasore factory was far from 
satisfactory:, at last it came to such a stage that the factory was ordered 
to be abolished in 1641,” 


In 1642 Francis Day came to inspect the condition of the fao- 
tories at Balasore and Hariharpur. The factory at the latter place was 
op the point of dissolution. Francis Day strongly recommended that 
the factories at Balasore and Hariharpur should be maintained in as 
much 4s they offered prospects of future expansion of trade in the 
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Bengal Coast. The Balasore factory was thus retained on the recome 
mendation of Day.”6 


The Balasore factory continued its precarious existence till 1631 
when another factory was established at Hugli. In 1662 the English 
Company obtained tho ‘letters patent granting them freedom of trade in 
Bengal without payment of customs duties’”?. The English adopted a 
forward policy for expanding their trade inthe maritime provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa and shifted the ‘headquarters of the trade in the Bay 
from Balasore to Hugli”.’? But due to various factors the Company’s 
trade in Bengal did not offer any prospect of betterment and so in 1657, 
the Bengal establishments were proposed to be abolished. But the 
renewal of Company’s charter granting exclusive right for trade saved 
the situation. In stead of abolishing the Bengal factories a Commis- 
sioner was appointed to enquire into the malpractices and to reorganise 
the whole thing on a satisfactory basis. George Gawton was appointed 
as chief Agent at Hugli and Hopkins as Agent at Balusore’?, 


The new arrangments had the effect of invigorating the moral 
tone of the Company’s servants in Bay establishment but the problem 
of providing security against the oppression and harassment of the 
looal officers still remained to be solved. Trade in colicos, silk and 
saltpetre gradually expanded to the advantage of the Company, but 
uncertainty of political situation and lack of security remained main 
obstacles in the path of smooth running of the factories. 


Aurangzib ascended the throne in 1658; in consequence of this 
change in the monarchy, the Governor of Hugli considered all the 
farmans issued by Shah Jehan as null and void and demanded annual 
payment of Rs. 3(C00/- in lieu of customs, The Governor of Balasore 
also made exrobitant demands for anchorage. 


The governor of Bengl seized some English boats laiden with 
elatpetre. The English expected further troubles from Mir Jumla,but for- 
tunately for them, he was enggaged at the time, in the hazardous Assam 
campaign. His death in 1663 brought about a change in the polisical 
situation by appointment of Shyasta Khan as Governor of Bengal. © 
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The renewal of the Company’s Charter in 166! granting the 
rigtht of ‘whole trade with the East India for ever and declaring that no 
person should trade thither without lincense’ and authorising the 
Company “to seize unlicensed persons, to erect, fortifications, to raise 
troops and to make war with non-Christians’ brought about a complete 
change in the policy of the Company. *! Hitherto the Company had 
been following a timid policy of avciding clash with the local authorities 
and carrying on their commercial activities as smoothly as possible, But 
the new Charter armed the Company to meet all eventualities with 
courage and firmness, For all practical purposes the new Charter paved 
the way for eventual participation of the Company in Indian politics. 
Another important effect of the Charter was introduction of British law 
into Indla, the Governor and Council of several settlements were 
authorised by the Charter that al) persons living under them were to be 
tried according to the British law, 


Thus the year 1661 marks a distinct change in the policy of the 
English East India Company which had so far kept itself strictly within 
the bounds of their commercial activities, As a sequel to the new powers 
conferred on the company by the new Charter, a fresh reorganisation 
of the Company’s establishments in India was undertaken, William Blacke 
beoame the Chief Agent at Hugliin place of Jonathan Trevisa who had 
eucoeeded George Gawton. Sir Edward Winter was appointed as President 
at Fort St. George, and the whole of Bengal establishment was made sub- 
ordinate to his Government. The Court gave orders to the new President 
to strengthen the fort, to reduce Portuguese soldiers, to reduce the 
number of out-agencies, to suppress private trade and avoid quarrels 
with local Governors.® 


The new Governor found that it was not possible to push up 
English trade without enough money and sufficient army to impress 
upon the local Indian Governors of their capacity to strike if ocoasion 
arose. So he did not reduce the Portuguese soldiers or the out-agencies, 
The Court however did not approve of his bold actions. Therefore they 
sent George Foxcraft to substitute him. This set in a better rivalry 
between the two, and ultimately, Sir Winter assumed power after 
imprisoning Foxcraft and his party, But he was at last compelled to 
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make room for Foxcroft in 1638. He was succeeded by Sir William 
Langhorn as Agent of Fart St. George in 1672. Blacke remained as 
Agent of Hugii. °° With the rise of importance of Hogli as a commercial 
centre of the East India Company prospects of Balasore as an important 
trade centre in the North eastern cosst coked gloomy. In the year 
1662 the question of abandoning the Balasore factory in favour of 
Hugli was considered. It was decided that the English should try to 
send their smal] vessels up to river Hugli If they could succeed in their 
attempts it would be easier and cheaper forthem to eend their goods 
direct to Hugli in stead of Balasore, Thus Balasore’s fate was banging 
in the balance during the subsequent years till 1668 when the idea 
was temporarily abandoned.* 


In the year 1671 during the reign of Aurangzib, Mirza Rafi Khan 
Bazil, the Governor of Orissa confirmed the privileges of the English 
granted to them by the Emperor in 1667 and in terms thereof the 
English were to trade freely in Orissa without any bindrance. ® The 
English trade in India was entering icto a new phase. Corruption was 
rampant among the Campany’s servants in Bengal. Their trade was 
greatly hampered by two main factors, the activities of the Interloper 
and frequent interferences by the local officials, The Directors first applied 
their minds to effect reformation and set thoir own house in order, 
With that view inend they sent Streynsbam Master, one of their 
servants of proved ability and fidelity, to India in 1676. He, true to 
his nature, tried his utmost to bring about some order into the dis- 
orderly state then prevailing in the Company’s transactions in Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa and to improve the Company’s trade. In his official 
errands he had to come to Balasore many a time and his Diary throws 
much light on the condition of Balasore in particular and Orissa in 
general during bis time. But that is beyond the purview of thia work. 
It may only be noted that the main exports from Crissa were varieties 
of textile products, saltpetre and turmeric®®. Balasore was a great 
trade centre visited annually by many large ships of the Company. 


Streynsham Master, true to his reputation as a sincere and faith - 
ful servant of the Company, did all be could to improve tne Company’s 
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affaira and bringing about order and discipline in the management 
of Factories in Bengal. But despite sincerest discharge of tte respon- 
sibilities by him he did not pull on well with the Court of 
Directors. So, on the expiry of his term in July 1681, he retired from 
service’?, The Court of Directors appointed William Hedges as ‘Agent 
and Governor of their affairs and factories in tho Bay of Bengal,’ Ho 
was jostructed to root out all mal-practices prevalent among the 
Company’s servants in Bengal and to combat the activities of the 
interlopers. Hedges failed miserably in both the commissions, so he 
was dismissed in July 1684 and was succeeded Mr, Beard as Agent 
under the control of Gifford the ‘President of the Coast of Coromandel 
and the Bay,’’®® 


A crisis was precipitated in !686 when the Mughal Court called 
upon Job Charnock, the Chief of Cassimbazar factory to appear in the 
Court to answer for the claims of Rs. 43,000/- made against him by 
Indian merchants. Charnock refused to attend the court, 30 the Mughal 
Governor took steps to punish him, Charnock slipped away and came 
to Hugli. Inthe meantime the Court of Directors who had been 
utterly disgusted by the persistent obstruction and interference in their 
affairs by the Mughal officials decided upon firm military action in 
vindication of their rights and privilages So they sent six ships with 
arms and ammunitions and soldiers under Admiral Nicholson. The 
Enagiish troops arrived in Bengal towards the end of the year 1636. The 
Mughal Governor of Hugli was alarmed and he also made preparation 
for meeting the emergency. 


The actua] fight broke out in October 1686 when the English 
soldiers raided the portion of Hugli where the Governor was residing 
and completely destroyed it. The Governor fled away in disguise®, 
After this incident the English left Hugli and took shelter in the Hijili 
Island, Shayista Khan, the Governor of Bengal issued orders to take 
all steps to crush the English and drivethem away. At this the 
English thought it pradent to take offensive first. 


The first blow was struck at Balasore. Despite all preparation on 
the part of the Mughal Governor, the British soldiers under Charnock 
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successfully raided the city and completely plundered and ransacked it 
and for two days the town was completely at the mercy of the raiders. 
They broke into king’s customs house, plundered the private merchants 
and returning to the old town burnt aj] the shipping asit lay in the 
docks. Two vessels arriving at the mouth of the river, one belonging 
to the Prince and the other to the Nawab, with four elepbants on board 


were sejzed and made prizes”. 


Next, there was another fight between the English and the 
Mughals at Hijili which was then under their control by. Ultimately 
cessation of arms was agreed upon and the English were permitted by 
the Nawab “to secure themselves at Uluberia and remain in their 
factories at Hugli carrying on their trade with the merchants.” *? 


The relation between the English and the Mughal Governor of 
Bengal continued to be strained. Shaiysta Khan did not grant them 
permission for fortified aettlement, so Charnock was in a helpless posi- 
tion as he expected outbreak of hostilities any moment. In 1688 the 
Court sent Captain Heath with necessary equipments to capture 
Chittaganj and establish a fortified English Settlement there. After 
arrival in India Captain Heath, unacquainted as he was with Indian 
affairs, could not make up his mind what to do, and his orders _ reriously 
interfered with Charnock’s attempts to secure some royal sanction for a 
fortified settlement at Sutanuti. Under the orders of Heath the 
Company’s servants packed up every thing and left for Sutanuti on the 
8th November 1688. They started once more “on their wanderings in 
search of a secure centre for their trade,” % 


They first came to Balasore, arriving there on the 16th November 
16:8 A.D. The Mughal Goverror of Balasore refused to allow the English 
factors there to leave the place, or send any of their goods. Heath tried 
to negotiate with the Governor, but finding it useless, he took offensive. 
On the 29th November a party of the English soldiers landed on 
Balasore, silenced the batteries and captured all arms and ammuoitions. 
Next day the soldiers raided the town and committed great exoesses, 
The Governor of Balasore, on the approach of the English, captured all 
the English factors, burnt the factory and departed with his captives. On 
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the 4th December Heath again returned to his ships and left Balasore on 
the 28th December. ” 


After this Balasore does not come into picture again, Toough 
Aurangzib was greatly annoyed at the turmoil created by the 
English factors, ho granted them permission to continue as_ before. 
The official order in this respect was communicated in February 
1691, The English settled down at Sutanuti. The foundation of 
Calcutta was this laid which consequently affected adversely the 
prosperity of the port of Balasore which gradually faded away from 
the picture, Thus the 17th century witnessed the rise and fall of Balasore 
as a trading centre of the eastern coast. 


MakATHi ADMINISTRATION 


Maratha rule in Orissa begins from the year 1751, We have very 
tew materiale about the Maratha rule in Orissa on the basis of which 
we cap draw & somewhat authentic picture, Of the available eources, the 
reference in different Englieh accounts,whether of travellers or of admiui- 
strators, constitute, for the present, the most easily accessible source. 
These English writers have uniformly painted the picture all in black 
without any bright spot in it. Consequently we are led to believe that 
Maratha rule was the worst as compared with that of their predecessors 
or the successors, and that the people of Orissa were reduced to the 
state of utmost penury under the m. 


We can bardly accept such statement: without a grain of salt, 
We have stated before how heavily the people were taxed under the 
Mughals and how they were bled white to fill the imperial and provin- 
cial treasuries and the private purses of the officials, The revenue 
figures of the Marathas belie exggerated statements about their misiule; 
on the contrary they give the impression of rather a sympathetic 
administration, 


There is no doubt about the fact that in the days of Mughal- 
Maratha war (1741 to 1760 A.D.) the Maratha army, specially the 
Bargis, who were mostly unscruplous mercenaries, committed excesses. 
But it is prepustereous to assume that the depredations continued even 
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after the regular government was introduced. The British travellers whic. 
heard of those tales of woe of the people during the chaotic periods wrot: 
about the Maratha government on that bias, even if they had ¢no other 
intention of vilifying the Marathas, their keen rivals. 


Now we may come to actual facts. Tho revenue figures for 
Orissa under the Marathas taken from difftrent sources ure given 
below, 


Sources. Amount, 
}, Forrestor’s account, Ra. 1700000/-% 
2, Rennel, Memoir of a map of 
Hindustban. Rg. 2400000;- (under Rughoji J) 
3. Blunt’ Narrative. Rs. 1700000/-° ( do do II) 
4, Leckcis account. Ie, 220000/-°° (in the time of 


itajaram Pandit The amount 
includes customs & Pilgrim 


tax.) 
U. Stirling. Rs. 1350000/-9 
6. Trower. 
(Collector of Cuttack, 1817.) Re. 1578000/-°7+ (Average of gross 


annual collection for the last twelve years submitted by Trower 
based on Maratha records, According to him net collection was 
about Rs. 11,00000/-.) 


From the above figures it would be evident that the gross 
revenue assessment under the Marathas amounted to about Rs. 1300000/, 
After remission for natural calamity, commission for expenses, the net 
collecticn came to about Ra. 11,¢0v00/- as estimated by Mr. Trower, It 
almost tallies with Stirliag’s estimate, Over and above, a sum of about 
Rs. 4,00,090/- was colleoted from customs charges and pilgrims tax. 


We have already diacussed about the Mughal revenue admini- 
stration of Orissa. On comparision with the Mughal revenue asseassmeut 
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the Maratha assessment would certainly not appear rigorous; on the 
contrary it would appear quite lenient. 


The revenue assessed by the British in the first year of their cccre 
pation amounted to Rs, 13,66,501/+ and gradually it rose to 16,11,979- 
in the year 1811-12 Compared with these figures Maratha revenuc 
assersessment will not be regarded as heavy or oppressive, 


These figures, give us, prima facie. the impression that Maratha 
‘rcvenue administration was lenient as compared with that of the 
Moghals and also the British who demanded payment in coins and 
rigorously punished defaulters by sale of their estates. The Marathas, 
on the other hand, granted commissions tothe Zamindars and allowed 
them other latitudes in times of natural calamity and endowed many 
religious and charitable institutions with substantial grants. 


It is not possible, within the scope of this book, to discusss, in 
further details, the merits and demerits of the Maratha administration, 
We may aay this much tbat the uncharitable remarks of the early 
European Historians, like, Stirling, Hunter, Toynbee etc. are more senti- 
mental than factual in their basis, They were probably guided by stray 
remark of the early European Travellers who sometimes made unchari- 
table remarks against the Maratha administraton on the basis of very 
meagre investigation and facts experienced by them. How misleadivg 
such remarks are will be seen from the following instance. Leckie who 
passed through Cuttack in 1790 says; 


“x x x piles of skulls and bones scattered in and near the town : 
a miserable spectacle at which humanity shudders, and streets are 
crowded with beggars starved almost to death. They frequently 
surrounded my tent, and I could not shut my ears tothe ories of 
wretchedness. I could not help drawing a comparison between the 


wretched state of tbese people and those under the protection of the 
British Government x x ¥&X,” 


The wretchedness of the beggars alluded to in Leckie’s account 
was not aomething unusual in Indian cities where they swarmed in large 
pumbers. Skulls and bones are to be found in the outskirts of every 
town or village. It is mere sentimentalism to draw apy conclusion as to 
the nature of administration from such facts, We have not forgotten the 
harrowing tales of human misery and death during the famine of 1865 
-66 A. D. Even in 1942 when famine broke out Bengal and parts of 
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Origsa, the British Government with allits paraphernalia of the most, 
modern administration could help little to stop the thousands from 
dying piteously. Ifa few suffered misery under the Marathas, it can, by 
no means, reflect discredit, to any extent, on their administratiou, What 
is more curious, Motte, who visited Cuttack in 1766 does not not say 
anything about such pitiable sight. So it is possible that two famines 
that broke out in the times of Babuji Naik (1769-70) and Madhaji Hari 
(1774-75)® might have woresned the condition ofthe people of lower 
order and reduced them to utmost misery. 


MARATHA RELATIONS WITH THE ORISSAN OHIRFS 


We have very little material to form any accurate iden about 
the relationship existing between the Maratha administators and tha 
Garhjat Rajas of Orissa. From the data available. at present, on the 
subject, it appears that some of the principal Rajas, like the Rajas of 
Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj snd others evaded payment of 
tribute and the Maratbas had very often to employ force to collect the 
same from them. I quote below the following remarks of Stirling 
relating to the subject. 


“Notwithstanding that large military bodies were posted all over 
the distriot, the Marathas were quite unable to retain the Khandaits 
and their Paiks in any sort of order. Those of the sea-shore and hills, 
not only laid the whole of the pargrannahs bordering upon them 
under regalar contribution, but frequently the paiks of several small 
Killahs combining together advanced into the very heart of the district 
and committed the most ruinous depredations upto the very walls of 
Cuttack, Every year regularly after Dassara, the Maratha armies 
took field under the Subadar in person and advanced into some part of 
Rajwara to chastise some insolence or to enforce the demand of tribute. 
When successful the moist sapguinary punishments and destructive 
ravages were inflicted, but they were frequently defeated and their 
weakness was exposed by the Paiks of the Killahs which now scarcely 
retain & name,” 
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We do not know the aultbority on tho basis of which Stirling 
nade the above remarks, but there is reason to believe that some of 
the principal Rajas of Orissa defied the Maratha authority whenever 
opportunity occured. 


From a letter of Ghulam Mustafa, Company's gumastah at 
Balasore dated the 25th Nov. 1763 it appears that Shivaram Bhatta 
could not proceed to Jaleswar on account of his quarrel with Vira= 
kishore Deva (tho Rajah of Khburda).° But nothing is known of 
of the nature of quarrel and its result. Virakishore Deva I of Khburda, 
according to an unpublished record in the Orissa State Archives, 
ascended the throne in 1147 amlz and he was deposed by the Maratha 
Government for his fits of insanity during one of which he is alleged 
to have murdered two of his sons.!°! From another letter of Ray 
Govind of the 5th January, 1764 wecometo know that Sheo Bhat 
was engaged in rooting out the Khandaits and had sent Govind Ray 
to rettle the affairs of Keonjbar and Mayurbhanj}® This gives us just 
an indication of Sheo Bhat’s action against rome refractory Rajas and 
also some trouble in Keonjhar and Mayurbbanj relating to payment 
of tribute. TPrcbsbly Ray Govind could not effect any settlement 
with the Raja of Mayurbhanj, and so, some military action had to be 
taken as it appears from the letter of the Raja of the date 2)st 
February, 1764, alleging atrocities committed by several people. 


Sheo Bhat was dismissed in 1764 and Chimna Sahu was appointed 
in his place in April of that year)” 


Soon after Bhawani Pandit was appointed, but Sivaram 
Bhatta did not make over the charge to him. He formed a powerful 
party with the Chiefs of Eastern Rajwara. 


There was fighting between the two parties. The parganas of 
Jbankar, Haribarpur etc. suffered most from excesses committed by 
the Paiks of Kapika and Kujanga'®!, who probably took advantage of 
Maratha weaknesa and extended their raids into the very heart of 
the Maratha territory. From the letter of Bhawani Pandit of the 
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date, 24th November, 1764 we come to know that ne was preparing to 
march to root oui tbe rebellious Zamindars of Harikarapur etc. This 
shows that the Raja of Mayurbhanj with whom no settlement could 
be effected by Ray Govind alluded to before was still continuing in 
difiance of the Maratha authority, 


Another letter of Bhawani Pandit of 2nd December, 1764, throws 
very interesting light on the Maratha relation with the Feudatory Chiefs 
of Orissa. According to it, Raja of Dbenkanal murdered one Bali 
Khan, adopted son of Sheo Bhat and seized his horses and effects. So 
Bhawani Pandit was arranging for an expedition to punish that Chief. 
Farther, he states that the Rajas of Nilagiri and Mayurbhanj plundered 
the Balasore Treasury in complicity with Bhaskar Pandit, the Fiujdar 
of Balasore, who was greatly in arrears. Hewas carried away by the 
Rajas with his effects.1°° In another letter of the date 16 December, 1764 
Bhawani Pandit informed the Governor general that be intended march- 
ing egainst the rebellious Rajas of Hariharpur and Nilagiri. 1°? Motte’s 
account (1766) throws some light on the Maratha-Mayurbhanj _relation- 
ship. Daearathi Bhenj with Jehan Mahmud, a commander in Mayur- 
bhanj service, approached Bhawani Pandit for help. An expedition was 
made into Mayurbhbanj in which Manatri, Managovindpur and Harihar- 
pur were occupied. Damodar Bhanj fled to Bamanghati and hid himself 
there, This expedition is probably the one about which indication was 
given by Bhawani Pandit in his letter of the 15th December, 1764 
referred to above, 


The Raja of Mayurbhanj then tried to conciliate the English with 
the purpose of securing help against the Marathas. He failed in his 
attempt. So he turned hostile against the Eoglish and indulged in open 
act, of hostility which will be described hereinafter, Damodar Bhanj 
could not continue in this state of open defiance of the Marathas and the 
English. Chimavji Bapa had come to Cuttack with a large Maratha army 
in 1779 in accordarce with the plan of crushing the British power in 
India formed by four confederates : the Nizam-ul mulk of Hyderabad 
Haidar Ali of Mysore, the Peshwa, and Madhoji Bhonela, In stead of 
fighting the Hnglish, he turned hia attention to the rebellious Chiefs of 
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Orissa and marched against them in 1781. He first proceeded ageinst the 
Raja of Dhenkanal, After suppressing the rebellion there he went to 
Keonjhar, the Raja of which made his submission and promised to help 
the Marathas in their campaiga against other rehellious Chiefs, He then 
proceeded against the Raja of Mayurbhanj who had tosubmit; but we 
have no details of the campaign. Rajaram Pandit in 1785 had sent a 
force of 5000 Maratha troops to Mayurbhauj to realise tribute from the 
Raja, Onoe again a Maratha army invaded Myurbhanj in 1796 or 1796, 
but it was repulsed with heavy Joss. 19 


These are the few details we have about the relation of the Orissan 
Chiefs with the Marathas. The Rajas of Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and 
Dhenkanal always tried to defy the authority whenever opportunity 
oceured. 
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CHAPTER II 
BEGINNING OF THE RESISTENCE MOVEMENT. 


Northern Orisaa was conquered by the English in 1803. But 
prior to that the District of Ganjam came under the formal possession 
of them in 1765 by a farman of the Mughal Emperor dated the 12th 
August 1765, under the terms of which the Engli:-h were to enjoy the 
Northern Sarkars as [nam or free gift.! ‘The English teok actual posses- 
sion of it in 1766. 


During the period from 1763 to 1759 the District was under the 
French control as a part of the Chioacole Sarkar which was ceded to the 
French by the Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan. In the year 1757 De Bussy, 
the famous French general, moved his army to Ganjam for realisation of 
rent which had fallen in arrear, The Zamindars of the District tendered 
their submission and paid up their dues, But the Raja of Ghumasar 
defied, So, De Bussy had tosend an expedition against him. But it 
wus no easy task for the European soldiers or their Indian sepoys to 
get safely into the fastness of the jungle where Raja had taken sielter. 
Describing the expedition Orme writes; ‘Day by day the troops were 
employed with excessive toil and fatigue in rooting up, cutting down 
and endeavouring to make their way through the foreat. The whole 
District is estimated as one of the hottest}regions of Hindusthan and 
peculiarly subject to stroke of sun by which seven Europeans were 
killed in one day”", This gives some ilea of the odds the French army 
had to encounter. The Raja ultimately tendered his submission. Thus 
the first episode of resistance to a foreign European power ended with- 
out much complicacy. 


THE ENGLISH IN GANJAM AND NABAY\N Dito’s REBELLION 1767-63, 


The English took posseesiou of Ganjam iu 1766. The Madres 
Government sent Mr. Cotsford to proceed to Ganjam to survey tho 
factory and submit a report about its condition. Acccrdingly Mr. Cots- 
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ford proceeded early in 1767 to Ganjam where he found the conditions 
very disturbed. Narayan Deo, the Raja of Parlakhemidi, was in posses- 
sion of the country and refused to submit to the English. Upon 
Mr. Cotsford’s representatior, the Madras Government deputed Colonel 
Peach in 1763 to reduce the Raja of Parlakbemidi. Col. Peach defeated 
the Raja of Parakhemidi who took refuge in mala area of his Zamindari. 
His son was made Raja in his place, but the actual management was 
entrusted to Rumjogi Patro nominated by the Company to be bis 
diwan.® 


Narayan Deo however was raarktog his time in his inaccessible 
retreat. As soon as Colonel Peach’s army left Parlakhemidi in 
December, 11768, he came down to the plain and compelled Ramjogi 
Patra to retire. 


Next, came the turn of the Rajasof Athagad and Khallikot 
who had aleo stopped payment of tribute in defiance. Forces were sent 
against them, and they ultimately surrendered when their foris 
were stormed, But the Raja of Khallikot offered some resistance 
before submission. On the 26th October one detachment under Captain 
Casemore proceeded against the Raja by land, while another party 
consisting of coffres and Ist Company of grandier sepoys started 
by water under Lieutenant Rawles accompanied by the Resident. 
The first resistance was met by them on the 2nd November near 
Muruda Sagaram. There was a deep ditch which was was defended 
by the soldiers of the Raja firing from two forts near by. A flanking 
party, however, succeeded in tsking the forts. The progress of the 
detachment, therefore, continued without much obstruction. But when 
they began to enter into the thickness of the jungle, they were much 
harassed by the soldiers of the Raja who fired on them under the cover 
of woods and jungle. A porcion of the baggage and large amount of 
musket ammunition fell into the hands of the Raja’s soldiers, The loss on 
the English side consisted of one corporal of Coffres killed, three 
sepoys wounded and sixteen camp-followers killed or wounded. The 
detachment under Captain Rawles marching towards Birabatti found 
the road blocked by felled trees and whon they were trying to open up 
the road, they were attacked in the rear by the soldiers of the Raja. 
They suffered scme loss but, despite these obstructions they maintained 
their slow progress. 
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In the meantime Captain Auchmaty arrived at Mardo Sagara 
by the way of Chilika lake and cleared the road Another force under 
Captain Ker took possession of Birabatti. Then the road to Khallikot 
was opened and the fort was stormed from behind and tiken on ths 
14th November without opposition. The Raja, finding it hopeless to 
continue resistance any further, paid Ra, 5000/- and offered security 
for payment of Rs. 2100)/- more within a month, ‘Ihe campaign cost 
the English 24 killed and 28 wounded.3 


In 1772 the Rajaof Parlakhemidi left his State for alleged 
intrigues of the Company's renter, Sitaram Raju and placed himself 
under the protection of Bhim Deo, the Raja of Vijayanagar. The 
Resident tried to per:uade him to came back but faile!. So Jaganath 
Deo, the brother of the Raja of Parlakhemidi was recognised as his 
successor. The Raja of Vijayanagor hid aleo fallen into arrears and was 
withholding tribute, So it was found necessary tc take action against him. 


Accordingly s detachment under Captain Bandinell was sent 
against him, The Company’s forces occupied the fort of Pratapgiri on 
the 17th April, 1772 without much opposition, Next, they moved on to 
Alladigam where there wasa small fort garrisioned by 200 men. That 
fort was stormed and occupied on the 19th Apri! at a great logs of 27 
killed and 202 wounded. Next, the fort at Siddheswaram was captured 
on the 9th May. Fifty nine soldiers of the garrision surrendered and were 
taken prisoners. 


These successes unnerved the Raja who sent his Vakil to the 
Resident requesting cessation of hostilities. His request was granted 
and a reconcilation was brought about according to which Moni Deo, the 
son of the Raja, was entrusted with the management of the two estates 


of Vijayanagac and Pratapgiri, and he was to get Pratagiri estate after 
the death of his father.* 


GHOMSAR AfFalR (1778-79) 


Krushnoa Bhanja, the Raja of Ghumsar died in the year 1773. He 
was succeeded by his son Vikaram Bhanj. The tribute was arbitrarily 
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raised at the time of succession from Ns. 33,000/- to Ra, 5),003/-. He 
however withheld payment of tribute to the Company. This necessitated 
some action against him. 


Troops stationed at Aska were ordered to proceed against him. 
Tbe whole estate of Ghumsar was occupied by the Company’s troops and 
the Raja fled away to the neighbouring Maratha territory for sbelter. 
Though he covld not venture on any large scale operaticns against the 
Company, nevertheless, he harrassed them by eudden and surprise 
incursions through the help of his adherents. This continued during the 
years 1773 and 1779. In the wean time the soldiers of the Company 
suffered from sickness, and the detachment was much reduced in 
consequence of lar.e number of death among them. Taking advantage 
of this, Vikrama Bhanja ktegan cutting off smal] detached bodies and 
murdering the sepoys, Heslso succeeded in recapturing the fort of 
Vishnuchakram, and on that ocoasian, he murdered twenty three of the 
Company’s sepoys who had surrendered themselves. 


These atrocities led to renewal of expeditions sgainst bim. 
He bad the luck of escaping capture in two curprise attacks made 
against him, Thus pressed, Vikrama Bhanja fled away and took retuge 
with Sitaram Raz of Vizianagram. From there Le proceeded to Madras 
where he represented his case before the Council and procured an order 
of reinstatement. He was however dis; ossessed after Mr. Snow was 
appointed as the Chief of the Ganjam factory in 1783. Lachhman Bbanja, 
bis elder brother, was set up in his place on condition of bis paying a 
revenue of Re, 1,00000 -, But the estate had heen reduced to such state 
of impoverishment by constant trouble and mismanagement that 
Lachbman Bhanj could not meet his engagements till bis death in 1788, 
when he was succeeded by his son Srikara Bhanja 5 


A¥F¥FaiIRS oN Mouwirti (1781) 


In 1781, ‘Roygara’ (Rajguru ?) the Patro of Mohiri was murdered 
at the instigation of ‘Moja Deo’ (Majhi Deo ?), Raja Narayan Deo’s 
brother, who instead of taking any action on the perpetrators of the 
crime reized all tho effects of the deceased and placed his family in 
confinement. So Mr. Turing, the Resident, ordered the Raja to make 
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over the culprits, and on his refusal to comply with his order, Captain 
Bruce was directed to proceed against the Raja. The fort of Mobiri 
was taken poseession of without opposition. The Raja surrendered and 
dismissed Gopi Mahapatra, ope of the cnicf culprits in the ourder case, 
and agreed to assign a portionof the Zamindari including the towa of 
Berhampore to the Company’s management*, 


Arrairs oF MonIRI, ViJaYANAGARB, TARALS, JaLANTRA, 


BUDARSING AND SURANGI—1790-63. 


This period is conspicuously marked by internal dissensions among 
the Zamindars ultimately resulting in the Company taking one side 
and deciding the issue. In Mobiri, the Raja waa dead, and his wife, 
Krushnapriya Devi had succeeded him. In 1789, Cursojee Lallah, who 
had taken lease of the Mohiri Estate, was mutdered at the instigation 
of ‘Sano Deo’, one of the two illegitimate brothers of the late Zaminodar 
He escaped trom Aska and joined hands with his brother, ‘roja Deo’ 
Both the brothers fixed up their residence in some inacces:ible recess 
of the Mohiri hills and started fighting the British. In 1793, Mr Webb, 
the Haveli Collector, complained that Sano Deo had plundered many 
government villages near lchhapur. The Resident oould do little to 
oheck them for want of sufficient force,’ 


About this time Moni Deo, the Raja of Vijayanagar and 
Jagannath Deo, his brother, the Raja of Pratapgiri, were oarrying 
on open warfare against each other. Moni Deo was assisted by Sano 
Deo of Mohirl. In 1790 Moni Deo made an incursion into Pratapgiri 
Zamindari and plundered twelve villages and burnt 12 others. So 
action had to be taken against him, but it wes not possible to 
bring him to terms during the period 1791-92, He was at least reduoed 
in 1/93 with the assistance of Jagannath Deo. But this had little 
effect in bringing about peace and amity between two brothers who 
carried on their bloody quarrels till 1800 when both of them were 
placed in confinement in the Ganjam fort®. 
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Similarly, the Zamindar cf Budarsingi attacked the Mandasa 
Zawindari in 1799 to feed fat some ancient grudge and burot 16 
villages, The Raja of Mandasa, in retaliation, made a surprise attack 
on the Budarsingi Zamicdari, The Zamindar was wounded in the affray 
and made his escape to Malia country to save himself. 


The Surangi Zamindar was taken into custody and kept in 
confinement in the fort of Ganjam for assissting Sano Teo and failing to 
pay up his arrears’. 


The younger brotber of the Zamindar of Jalantra,on the death 
of his elder brother, took possession of the Zamindari witb the assistance 
of the Zamindar of the Tarla and Sano Deo. He carried off the minor 
gon of bis brother, the rightful heir, and his mother, and kept them in 
confinement. The Resident could do nothing till 1797 when armed 
force Was sent against the usurper and he was dislodged”. 


The District of Ganjam remained in a state of unrest and turmoil 
till about the middle of the 19th century and all efforts of the authori- 
ties to restore order and bring the refractory Zamindars under control, 
specially those of Ghumsar and Parlakhemidi, failed. We shall again 
come to these details later on; in the mean while we may see how 
things were developing in the northern Orissa under the Maratha rule. 


THE COMPLIOT OF THE RAJA OF MAYURBHANI 
WITH THE ENGLISH. 


Genesis of the Conflict :—The Midnapore Cbakla was assigned by 
Mir Qaeism to the Company in 1760. This included a portion known as 
Western Jungles. Nayabasan was a part of it and it consisted 
of three parganas, Nayabesan, Rohini and Manbhandar of which the 
Raja of Ma, urbhanj was the Zamindar. The pargana lay on both the 
sides of theriver Subarnarekba. Mr. Fargus:on who was deputed in 
1767 to settle the revenue of the Zamindaries of the Western Jungle 
area fixed the revenue of Nayabasan at Rs, 4°00/- a year, in place of 
Rs. 2600/- which the Raja used to pay formerly!!. Despite this 
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abnormal increase in the revenue agsessment, the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
did not make any protest, on the other hand, he regulerly paid the 
revenue from 1763to 17/6. In 1784 the revenue was reduced to 
Rs, 3200\-. The Zamindary was held Khas by the Company in 1793 
and the revenue collection amounted to Rs. 3069-15-5 only!?, Thus 
the Raja. had been paying a much higher rent than the actual 
_‘ydeld for about eight ycara, from 1163-1776 without any grudge. He 

did so for two purposes, to get English belp in his struggles against the 
Marathag and secondly to get his right over Amarda Zamindary, about 
which we ghall presently discuss, confirmed. But when neither of these 
two hc pes materialised, his mind was naturally embittered against the 
English and he began to act in defianze of them. 


Asregards Amarda Zamindari, it was in the possession of the 
Raja of Meyurbhanj til} 1766. But within a year, Amarda with 8l 
villages attached to it was annoxed to the Company’s dominions. The 
Choudhuries of Belorachar ander the Company claimed that the Amarda 
fort and the 81 villages belonged to them and that the Raja of 
Moyurbhanj had forcibly taken poszession of them, together with 62 
villages of the Belorachar pargana. On this complaint the Resident of 
Midnapore sent an amin with a company of sepoys to take possassion of 
those villages and the fort of Amarda and restore them to the 
Claudhuries of Belorachar. The order was complied with, and this is 
one of the reasons of tho i'!l-feeling the Raja of Mayurbhanj entertained 


towards the English!*. 


BEGINNING oF Hostitiuies—1 74-1796, 


The Raja of Mayurbhanj started his hostilities from the year 
1777, Withholding the rent of Nayabasan constituted his first act of 
hostility. During the year 1777-79 his dues amounted to Rs. 6000/-14, 
But as he was afraid of the Marathas, he could not openly oarry out his 
hostilitiss against the English, He started regular hostilities from 178 1 
after the departure of Chimanji Bapu from Orissa, 
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HostILeE ACTIVITIES oF DaAMoDAR BHA] TOWARDS 
THE ENGLISH—1781-96. 


Yn March 1/81 the Raja of Mayurbhanj entered Amardagarh 
ead plundered the inhabitants. He summoned the agents of the 
Zamindars before him and compelled them to sign an agreement for 
taising Rs. 7000/-1. 


In June he overran the pargana of Baliabera in Company's 
uriediotion. After plundering that pargana he proceeded to Nayabasan. 
Lieutenant Broughton waS sent with a company of sepoys for the 
protestion ofthe people of Baliberas The Council of Revenue autha- 
rised the Collector of Midnapore to start judicial proceedings against 
him for taking possession of Belorachar and three ghats, Rajghat, 
Multani and Rani Sarai, 


Lt. Mac Gregor was despatched in July to take possession of the 
81 villages of Belorachar forcibly occupied by the Raja. Lt. Mac Gregor 
proceeded as far as Amarda where the Raja of Meyurbhanj was 
waiting for him with his soldiers in the fort. A small scale action 
took place there resulting in some loss to the Company. But the 
Raja evacuated the fort, and Amarda was restored to the agent of the 
Zamindar, 


But this victory of Mac Gregor was short-lived. The Raja 
atarted thereafter his harassing tactics of suddenly breaking into the 
Company’s territory and making his retreat before contact with the 
Company’s forces, On the 29th July there was a face-toeface engage- 
ment in which the Raja had to retreat with a loss of 25 soldiera killed 
and wounded?’, 


Major Macpherson was sent with a force to help Mac Gregor on 
the Ist August to the fort of Amarda which had again been occupied by 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj and it was taken possession of and restored to 
the owner. This victory practically had no effect on the Raja, whereas 
the English forces found themselves in helpless position for want of 
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supplies and the bad climate of the place. The dense jungle around 
prevented any decivive action, Captain Fenwick’s letter of the Ist 
August to Major Macpherson gives some idea of the helpless state of 
the Englich armed forces in. their operations against the Raja. He 
wrote, “ x x x as soon as I march against them at one 
place, they quietly possess themselves of another out of my reach.” 
‘Under all these difficulties it would he temerity to assert that a force 
even of vast number could keep possestion of this Perganah were the 
enemy inclined to molest them.” !8 


Despite all military actions Belorachar could not be taken 
peaceful possession of by the owner, The armed parties of the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj ra‘ded it off and on whenever opportunity occurred from 
his base at Khunta within the Maratha territory. 


From November 1781 to July 1782, there was cessation of hosti- 
lities as the claim to Amarda and 81] villages attached to it by the Raja 
of Mayurbhanj and the Zamindar of Belorachar was being investigated 
into by the Revenue authorities of Bengal, Though the enquiry proved 
that the Raja of Mayurbhanj was in possession of the Amarda fort 4nd 
81 villages attached to it, the final decision was made in favour of 
the Belorachar Zamindar, mainly on the ground that he was directly 
under the Company’s jurisdiction. The Governor Goneral in the Council 
resolved that they could not dispossess the Zamindars who were 
immediate subjects of the Company’s Government ‘‘to gratify a vassal 
who has been so lately in actual rebellion against it.’’?° 


Thereafter Mr. Hastings, Governor General, tried to seek co- 
operation of the Maratha Government in suppression of the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj. He proposed that the Raja should be placed under one 
Government and for that purpose the parganas of the Raja under 
the Company on the western side of the river Subarnarekha should 
be exchanged for those under the Marathas in the eastern side of the 
river”, 
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The Raja, in the mean tims, claimed his right over pargana 
Ulmara situated on the western side of the river Subarnarokha, He 
carried on his plundering raidsin that area, Further, he helped the 
Zawindar of Bagri who rebelled in 1783, ‘Some other Zamindars in the 
western jungle Mahal became hostile and the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
helped them in creating disturbances. A battalion of sepoya ancer 
Captain Vincent was sent to quell these disturbances, He also plunde- 
red the paraganas in the Jaunpur area and obliged some Zamindare to 
assist him. 


These operations of the Raja of Mayurbhanj proved very 
embarassing to the Company. They found it beyond their power to 
bring him under contro}, ‘Therefore the Governor General in Council 
advised the Committee of Revenue on the 15th December, 1783, to 
suggest to Rajaram Pandit, the Maratha Subahdar, for # concerted 
action against the Raja. 


While Damodar Bhanj, the Raja of Mayurbhanj was indulging 
in theee hostile actions against the English, he was, from time to time, 
suggesting terms for cessation of hostilities and bringing about a 
reconoilation. His main idea was to get his possession over Amarda 
and the attached villages and other villages in Belorachar pargana con- 
firmed. This the Revenue authorities were averse to do for reasons 
already noted. 


In July 1784 Damodar Bhanj again submitted terms of peace for 
consideration of the authorities. According to them,he agreed to pay 
Rs. 320] /- as rent for the parguna of Nayabasan on condition that all 
arrears would be struck off, and his claim over of 81 villages attached 
to the fort of Amarda and those of the pargana, Belorachar and the 
mauza, Mauldangry in pargana, Ulmera was admitted and he was 
delivered possession of them. 


The Committee of Revenue accepted the first proposal 
regarding the settlement of the pargana of Nayabasan, but rejected the 
rest,® 


This deoiaion dissatisfied Damodar Bhanj who again resumed his 
hostilities. He withheld the rent of Nayabasan pargana and made 
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incursion jnto the Barajit pargana, Leiutenant Dickens sent against 
bim encamped at Gopiballabbpur close to the Nayabasan fort and 
the Thanadar of Jaunpur was ordered to tnke charge of collections. 
These arrangements alaramcd the Raja who promised to pay up the 
rent and requested for recall of the troops??, 


The subsequent history of Damodara Bhanja’s struggle for the 
possession of Amarda Zamindary during 1785 and 1786 is not known 
but the fact he was in possession of it in 1782-89 is clear from other 
sources. Thus, it seems that the English had ultimately to give up 
their attempts to keep Amarda Zamindary io possession in face of deter- 
mined and extremely embarassing hostilities of Damodar Bhanj, and had 
to leave it to the Raja. Thus, Damodar Bkianja’s determination ultimate- 
ly last prevailed, and the English had to yield to him. But, with regard 
to Nayabasan Zamindary, he could not retain it in 6 similar way, since. 
it was under the djrect control of the Company. He kept on his raids 
in the area and created many disturbances from the year 1786 to 1796 
just to oust the English from Nayabasan. But at last, he had to abandon 
the idea just before bis death in 1796. 


Damodar Bhanja, the Raja of Mayurbhanj will be long re 
membered by the posterity as a valiant genera’, shrewd diplomat and 
an indomitable personality; Chief of a small state though he was, he 
fought single-handed against two formidable pawers, the Marathas and 
the English throughout his reign. He had to yield, at times, under great 
pressure, only to rise again as scon as the crisis waa gone, His military 
as well as diplomatio strategies in dealing with the two formidable 
powers cannot but excite ones genuine praise for him- What is more 
interesting, he took all risks and faced all hazards mainly for his love 
of liberty but for which, he could have enjoyed a peacefuland prosperous 
life. 


The nineteenth century thus witnessed the first phase of resis- 
tance to the foreign powers in northern and southern Orissa. “The 
Orissan Chiefs never liked the idea of complete surrender to any ovor- 
lord. They had always enjoyed full liberty within their estates and 
offered stout resistance to those who tried to coerce them into abject 
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submission, In oase of the English, they stiffened their attitude to a 
degree more and offered the utmost resistance, their means and equip- 
ments permitted. They, of course, had to yield at times; it was quite 
natural for them, as the strength and equipment of their forces could 
hardly engage the disciplined and much _ better-equipped forces of the 
English. It goes enough to their credit that they came forward witb 
determination to resist at all hazards and risks, 


CHAPTER ITI 
BRITISH CONQUEST OF NORTHERN ORISSA 


BsiTisH RELATION WITH THE MARATHAS. 


Midnapore and Burdwan came under the Buitish rule in 1760. 
About the same time they ocoupied the Northern Sarkar which was 
ceded to them by Salbat Jangin 1769. Thus the kingdom of Orissa 
intervened between the two British possessions on the eastern coast, 
So, from the very beginning Orisea loomed large in the plans of the 
future expansion of the British, Linking up their northern and southern 
frontiers on the eastern ceast was for them an abso)ute necessity, They 
set to work for it from the very outset. 


The persistent Maratha demand for the chauth of Bengal and 
Bihar in terms of the treaty of 1761 concladed between Raghuji and 
Alivardi afforded the English, who, were virtually the dictator of the 
puppet Nawab of Bengal, fine opportunity to play their mischievous 
political game to the best interest of what they had in view. As early 
as 176], the Nawab, Mir Quasim, was instigated to evade the Maratha 
demaud of chauth on the plea of the ruinous state of the country?. 


In the same year the English Governor made a proposal to th: 
Nawab for invasion of Orissa to avoid all future troubles with the 
Marathas; but this proposal ultimately fell through on account of 
Nawab’s passive attitude in the matter®. These two facts provide 
enough indication as to the intention of the British. 


From 1761 to 1766 the Marathas were kept in the hope of pay- 
ment of chauth which was cever paid. By dangling the hope of pay- 
ment, the English contrived to keep the Marathas out of their conflict 
with Mir Qasim, when he rose in rebeHion in 1763. Though Mir Qasin 
sought Maratha help, Janujidid not come forward boldly to make a 
common cause with him against the English, who, he must have known, 
were at the root of all manipulations to avoid the payment chauth, 
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His own weakness, fear of the English and, above all, risk of losing all 
chances of realisation of chauth actuated him to remain & passive 
observer. 


In 1766 Chive made another attempt in the direction. He sent 
T. Motte for the purpose of negotiating cession of Orissa in lieu of a 
stipulated sum. Motte met Bhawani Pandit in Cuttack and made tho 
proposal to him. Clive also wrote to the Court of Directors about this 
proposal and had obtained their approval to it?, Inu 1767 Clive sent his 
Vakil to Januji on the mission. «. Januji demanded 48 lacs, while Clive 
offered to pay 13 lacs annually as chauth on condition Orissa was 
restored to the Company’. But the negotiation could not materialiso 
as Januji did pot conrent tothe terms. After this, the question was 
confined to numerons correepondences between the Raja of Nagpur and 
the authorities of the Company till the year, i731. The Marathas 
alternately coaxed and threatned the Company for payment of the 
chauth, but to po effect, The English authorities knew well enough that 
the Marathas could hardly venture to march on Bengal; even in that 
case, they felt quite strong to mest the emergency. 0 they stuck to 
their gun and did not move an inch from their original position in 
respeot of the payment of chauth. 


The years 1779-&0 was a critical period foc the English, In 1779 
a confederacy of Indian powers consisting of tte Peshwa, Nizam, Haidar 
Ali of Myeore and Mudoji of Nagpur was formed witha view to fight 
the English in a combined way, Mudhoji. (the father of Raghujji 
II) was assigned the task of invasion of Bengal. In stead of coopera- 
ting with bis colleagues Mudhoji eent secret information to Hastings, the 
English Governor, about the plans of attack. But ostensibly he sent 
Chimnaji Bapu with a large army to invade Bengal. Chimnaji deliberately 
moved too slow to reach the place of action in time. He took 8 months 
to come from Nagpore to Orissa. Even then, he lay quite passive 
without showing any inclination for fighting. Tho Wnglish managed to 
keep the Marathas inactive in the Bengal front by some-secret monetary 
deal, It is caid that the Company promised to pay a blackmail of 3) 
lakha and thirteen lacks of rupees every year for allowing passage to 
Col. Pearce’s army through Orizsa. Hastings paid the Marathas Rs. 13 
lacs io cash and helped Chimanji to raise a loan of another 10 lacs ia 
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1781, This is the only amount the Marathas could realise after years of 
cajoling and threatening, and that too, as the price of their treachery to 
the confederacy®. 


PREPARATION FOR Conqunst oF ORISSA. 


British diplomats knew well that a war with the Marathas for 
supremacy was inevitable. So they began their preparation for the 
ultimate fight much ahead. So far as Orissa is concerned, they main- 
tained thefr factory at Balasore more for political than commerelal 
purposes. The factors at- Balasore kept 4 strict eye on the course of 
events within Orissa and probably sent secret information to the head- 
quartersin Bengal. Besides, the British had stationed agents at 
Balasore and Cuttack and Malud on the Ganjam frontier for forwarding 
their daks from Bengal to Madras. These served as their spies and 
furnished important information® on the affairs of Cuttack. On two 
occasions the English detatchments had passed through Orissa, so they 
had detailed account of the route’, The English also tried to {nfluence 
Maratha officers by offer of bribe. The conspicuous success of English 
diplomacy was provided by the apathy exhibited by Januji to Mir 
Qasims request for help against the British®, ousting of Sivaram Bhatta, 
the energetic Maratha officer from tbe Subahdari of Orissa by mani- 
pulating to poison the minds of the Maretha authorities against him? 
and the winning over of Madhoji inthe most oritical period. So, all 
through the ‘9th century the characteristic subtle diplomacy of the 
of the English was constantly at work for the ultimate achievement of 
their aim of annexiug Orissa and they had further adopted Various other 
means to get all information necessary for successful military operations 
in Orissa. The accounts of journeys left by Motte, Leckee eto. were 
ptimarily intended for military purposes. By adopting these measures 
with wise foresight muoh ahead of the eventual olash, the English were 
ensured of theic viotory over the Marathas. They were so sure of the 
victory that Lord Wel'esley had prepared the terms of peace before the 
actual clash. According to these terms, the whole of the province of 
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Cuttack was to be acquired from the Raja of Berar, so as to unite the 
Northern Ciroars by a continued line of sea-coast with Bengal.'® These 
facta show how thoroughly the British had prepared for the crucial 
fight with the Marathas 


THE SECOND MARATHA WAR 


The year 1798 is & landmark in the History of India. With the 
appointment of Lord Wellesley as the Governor General of India an 
aggressive policy of political domination was launched in Indio, In 
1799, Tipu, one of the most formidable foes of the English was killed, 
and his kingdom was liquidated. The Marathas constituted the next 
target for elimination from the political arena. The achievement of 
this aim was greatly facilitated by the death of the great Maratha 
politician, Nana Fadnavis in 1800 A D. With his death the cohesive 
element in the Maratha confederacy was goue, and it became at once 
split up into separate independent units without any commonnesrs of 
purpose. The English did not fail to take advantage of this situation, 
and they succeeded in winning over the Peshwa, Baji Rao II, to their 
pide. In 1802 the Treaty of Bassein was concluded between the English 
and the Peshwa who entered into Subsidiary Alliance with the English. 
This was construed as direct interference in the internal Maratha affairs; 
consequently, the Maratha Chiefs looked upon the event as a direct 
challenge to their national prestige. So they planned retaliation. But 
even at this critical hour of their national life, the Marathas failed to 
make a common cause among them, and consequently, they had to 
suffer defeats in the hande of the English and accept the terms dictated 
to them. These facts are too Well-known tothe students of Indian 
History to be detailed here even in bare outline. 


PREPARATION OF CONQUEST OF ORISSA. 


Oriesa constituted one of the fronts in the 2nd Maratha war. 
Attempts were made by the English to seduce the Maratha Officers?! 
and soldiers. Preparations were made to attack Orissa from the Bengal 
and Ganjam sides. Lt. Col. Oam pbell was entrusted witn the Command 
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He was instructed to conciliate the inhabitants, grant protection to 
those who were peaceful and to the Brakmins and pilgrims, take all 


precautions for maintaining the respect of the pagoda, eto.?? 


Further, he was instructed by the Governcr General to try to see 
if sgme Zamindars under the Marathas who might bave in their power 
to clog his operations be won over by flattering their interests without 
requiring their absolute submission to the British authority. He was 
also authorised to open negotiations with the administration of Cuttack 
with a view to peaceable transfer of the province to the British autho- 
rity, on condition that they should receive & permanent pension or a sum 


of money from the British Government.}% 


The Governor General consequently addressed letters to two 
individuals who exercised the first authority at Outtack and ordered 
Lt. Col, Campbell to forward these letters to the addressees and to open 
negotiations with the persons to whom they were addressed; they were 
authorised to offer to each of the principal Marhatta officers a sum of 
money, not exceeding two lacs of rupees. Similar negotiations were 
also to be set on foot with ajl those whose situation and influence held 
out the means of facilitating the peaceful occupation of the province of 
Cuttack by the British troops.!* 


These instructions by the Governor General to the Commander 
leave no doubt about the fact that attempts were made in advance of 
the actual campaiga to pave the ground for a peaceful transfer of 
authority by winning over all elements of resistance by offer of sumptu- 
ous bribes. The assumption that the key-offiocers of the Maratha 
administration in Orissa were actually won over by the English is 
confirmed by the little resistance offered by the Maratha army in Orisea 
to the British invading forces. Sosure were the English about their 
success ian Orissa that Mr. Melvill was appoiated as Civil Commissioner 
to accompany the army ‘for progressive organisation of the 
reveuue of Cuttack’ and to arrange for introduction of ‘the system of 
British laws and regulations into Cuttack,’ 


12, Ibid, 
13. Jbid, 
14, ibid, Pp: 64 ’ 
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THe CoNQueEst. 


As Lt. Col. Campbell fell seriously ill just after the army had 
begun marching on the 8th September 1803, Lt. Col. Haroourt was 
entrusted with the command. He took over charge of the commard on 
the llth September, 1803, 


The plan was to invade Orissa from three sides, North, South 
and East. Lt. Col. Harcourt and captain Dick were to proceed from 
Ganjam. Captain Morgan was to proceed to Balasore by sea and 
occupy the town, Col, Fergusson was to march from Jalesore on land 
and to proceed to Cuttack after occupation of Balasore which was to be 
left in charge of Captain Morgan. Col. Fenwick, the Commander of 
trcops at Midnapore, was ordered to occupy the Maratha Districts north- 
east of the Subarnarekha to eliminate the possibility of any attack from 
the rear, thus to ensure safe marching of Lt. Col. Fergusson’s detach- 
ment to Cuttack to form junction with Lt Col Harcourt’s army coming 
from the Ganjam side. So all precautions were taken against any deter- 
mined stand of the Maratha army contrary to their expectation, A total 
of 4916 soldiers were employed in the campaign,’® 


The forcea began their March onthe 8th September 1808, from 
the Ganjam side. Lt, Col. Campbell was relieved by Lt. Col. Harcourt 
three days after. The British forces marched upto Manikpatna in Pari 
District without any opposition. From there Harcourt sent a message 
tothe priests of the Jagannath temple. On receipt of a favourable 
reply from the priests on the 16th September,!® the army marched 
towards Puri which was occupied on the 18th September without 
resistance. On the 20th September, the British foroes mached towards 
Cuttack, On the way they were harassed by the Maratha cavalry by 
petty skirmishes, and consequently, the progress was very slow. It 
took the British army 14 days to reach Mukundpur situated at a 
distance of only twenty miles from Puri. The Marathas made their 
firat stand at that place but, despite their superiority in number, 


16. Ibid, pp, 55-56, 


16. According to Hunter, Harcourt was met by a deputation of priests who 
begged to spare the temple (of Jagannath) and to place it under British 
protection. Huuter, Orisea, Vol, IT, p. 56. 
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they broke up and retreated towards Puri after only a minor 
skirmish.’ 


Thereafter the British forces marched to Cuttack without any 
opposition. They entered Cuttack town on the 10th October, 180’, 
They at once proceeded to the Barbati fort where Maratha soldiers bad 
assembled to offer resistance. A 12 pounder battery with two how- 
witzers were set up at a distance of 600 yards from the fort. After 
completing all arrangements for storming of the fort, bombardment was 
started on the 14th QOoctober, 1803. By 11 o’clock the couthern part of 
the fort had given way. Thereupon Lt. Col. Clayton advanced with a 
6 pounder and a party of artillery man to force the front gate. Despite 
stiff resistance, they eucceeded in effeoting entry from three sides. 
This shattered the morale of the Meratha army, and the soldiers fled in 
confusion to save their lives, Many were drowned in the ditch in 
trying to escape, Maratha loss was considerable, while, on the side of 
the British, only two Europeans and three Indian soldiers were killed 
and 29 were wounded, 


The detachment under Capt. Morgan reached Balasore on the 
18th September, but the landing on the town was effectec on the 21st 
September 1803. The Maratha soldiers put up some resistance to the 
invaders when they entered into the town, but It was not strong enough 
to stop the progress of the English soldiers. They advanced through 
the town despite firings from house tops and entrances of the lanes. 
They reached the Factory House where they encamped for the night. 
Next morning it was found that the Maratha soldiers had evacuated the 
town during the night. So the town was eccupied without any farther 
opposition. 


Soro was next captured on the 4th October by Lt. Slye deputed 
by Captain Morgan. The troops under Lt. Col. Fergusson reached 
Balasore on the 4th October and marched unopposed to Cuttack in 
support of the troops under Lt. Col, Harcourt, 


After the fall of the three principal towns of Orissa, the Marathas 
evacuated the province and retreated precipitately towards Badamul 
pass through which the road leading to Nagpurran. Harcourb deputed 
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Major Forbes to force the Badamul! pass. There the Marathas made the 
lest stand, but they were completely routed. 


Thus ended the campaign for the conquest of Orissa, The English 
had a smooth-sailing with almost no resistance from the enemy. 


‘.EDUOTION OF THE Ragas or Kugara, Kaxixa AND HaRisHpour, 


After deputing Major Forbes to Barmul to intercept the retreating 
Marathas, Lt. Col. Harcourt himself marched against the Raja of Kujang 
who was suspected of carrying on correspondences with the Raja of 
Khurde and Kanika for forming an offensive and defensive alliance 
against the English. Raja of Kujang fled away on the spproach of the 
English forces. His elder brother who was kept in confinement in the 
fort of Paradip was released and set up on the throne His fort was 
dismantled and cannons taken to Cuttack. Next Harcourt reduced 
the Rajas of Kanika and Harishpore and dismantled their forts. These 
operations were carried on almost without any opposition. thus the 
most turbulent of the Chiefs of Orissa who had formerly been a terror 
to the Euglish ships plying on the coast of Orissa were completely 
reduced, and any chance of there ever making an united stand to offer 
resistance to the English in future was eliminated. English position 
in Orissa was much consolidated. Raja of Kujang who was subsequently 
apprchended was kept in confinement in the Barabati fort.! 


Now we may turn our attention to the affairs of the Samb:Ipur- 
Patna region. Vyankoji Bhonsla, the brother of Raghuji Bhonsla II, 
was the Governor of the Chhatisgarh region. He wanted to be 
independent of the control of his brother Raghuji II and carried 
on some sécret overtures with Mr. Colerbroke, the Resident at Nagpur. 
When the war became a certainty, The Governor General wanted to 


open up the negotiations with him again. Lt. Col. Broughton 
commanding the battalion at Ramgarh was entrusted with this work, 


The Commanding officer at Dinapur was ordered to help Broughton. 
Governor General issued detailed instructions to Lt, Col. Broughton 
about the works he had to do. He was instructed to open up 
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18 OF Rd., Vol. III, p. 57-58; Toynbeo, Orissa, pp. 56, 
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negotiations with the discontented subjects of the Rija of Berar for 
‘exciting them to revolt against the authority of the Maratha Govern- 
ment and attaching tbem to the interests of the British Government.?°. 


He was particularly ordered to procure information about 
Sambalpur adjoining Orissa, like, the Chiefs dissatisfied with the 
Marathag, the strength of Maratha forces etc. 


In compliance with the orders, Broughton started negotiations 
with the Raja of Sambalpur and with other Chiefs in that area. After 
securing necessary information which, he thought, were favourable, be 
etarted towards Sambalpur in December, 1803.2! He arrived at Sambalpur 
on the 3lat December 1803 and had no difficulty in occupying the fort 
as the Maratha garrison agreed to evacuate it on conditions that they 
would be permitted to retain their arms and they with their families 
would be ercorted by the British troops out of Sambalpur. Broughton 
accepted the terms and the fort was taken possession of on the 2nd 
January 1804.22 On the 8th January Lt. Fountain was despatched to 
disperse some Maratha troops carrying on depredations in the Sonepur 
area. He succeeded in completely routing and dispersing them.” 


When Major Forbes arrived at Badamul, the Rajas of Sonepur, 
Baud, Sambalpur, patna ete offered submission to the British authority 
and sovght British protection. Major Forbes referred these cases to 
Lt. Col. Harcourt, who concluded treaties with them,.°4 In the mean 
timo Treaty of peace and friendship was concluded between the Englieh 
and the Raja of Berar on the 17th December 1803 at Deogaon in terms 
of the 2nd article of which the Sena Saheb Subah Ragojee Bhonslah 
ceded to the ‘Honourable Company and their allies, in perpetual 
sovereignty the Province of Cuttack, includirg the port and the district 
of Balasore.®® The intimation of the conclusion of peace was received 
by Broughton on the 24th January 1804, when engagements with the 
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20 History of all the Events & Transaction of the British Government in Indio, 
(1805), pp, 207-208, 

21, Ibid, p, 212, 

22, Ibid, p. 214. 

23, Ibid, pp, 214-15. 

24. O.H.R, J., Vol. III, pp. 69-60, 

25. Notee relativeto the peace with the Maharatla Chieftains, (1805), p. 69, 
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Chiefs of Sambalpur area had already been signed. According to the 
terms of the treaty of Deogaon, Sambalpur-Patna region was rateined 
by the Raja of Berar, Fut since the Chiefs of that area had been given 
solemn assurance of British protection it would constituate a breach of 
public faith if they were again transferred back to the oontrol of the 
Raja of Berar. So Governor General proposed to the Maratha Govern- 
ment that the Chiefs of the Sambalpur-Patna area with whom the 
Company had already concluded treaties of friendship should continue 
to remain under Company’s protection but they should pay tribute to 
the Marathas for which the Company would stand security. He further 
pointed out that this was in terms of the tenth artiole of the 
treaty of Deogaon according to which the Raja of Berar was to 
confirm the treaties already concluded by the British Government 
with certain tributaries of the Raja of Borar.26 Raja of Berar did not 
consent to the proposal of the Governor General. At this the Governor 
General threatened to resume war if the Raja did not fulfill the condi- 
tions of the treaty.?’ 


With the appointment of Cornwallis as the Gc vernor General, the 
forward and aggresive policy of Wellesley was given up and a pacific one 
was adopted. So Captain Rughsedge who had replaced Lt. Col. 
Broughton in 1805 was asked by the Governor General to persuade the 
Rajas of Sambalpur-Patna region to go back to the control of the 
Marathas, or to leave the Maratha territory and accept grants of lands 
in the British territory. They were to be given to understand that in 
case they chose to remain under the Marathas, they would be compensat . 
ed by money grants ‘for deterioration of their condition by transfer of 
the provinces of Sambalpore and Patna to the authority of the Raja of 
Ferar’. Roughsedge accordingly carried on negotiations with the Cheifs 
who expressed their willingness to leave their possessions under the 
Marathas and settle down under the British protection in the lani's to be 
assigned to them. Accordingly arrangements for assignment of Jauds to 
the Chiefs of following States were made. 28 

(1) Sambalpur (for Rani Ratna Kumari and Chhota Rani), (2) 
Raigarb, (3) Sonepur, (4) Gangpur, (5) Sarangarh, (6) Bamra, (7) Bonai, 
(8) Bargarh, (9) Sakti, (10) Saraikala, (11) Patna, (12) Khariar and 
Nowrangpur and (13) Lalgarh. 
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26, Ibid, p. 6. 
27. OA RJ., Vol. 111, p. 60-61, 
28, O, H.R. J., Vol. UT, pp. 61-68, 
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The States were made over to the Raja of Berar in 1806. The 
Chiefs probably altered their mind and did not leave their Estates. 
They remained in a semi-independent state under the Maratha 
Government, From a letter of R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpore to 
Roughsedge of 29th Nov, 1803, it appears that troops of Nana 
Saheb (son of Vyankoji) under Ramchandra Wagh occupied the fort of 
Ssmbalpar and that Kani escaped to Hazaribagh for British 
protection. Jenkirs wanted Roughsedge to persuade the Rani to quit 
the British territories, otherwise to detain her under his jursidction until 
he heard from the Government.*® Roughsedge io his letter datcd the 
21st Jan. 1809, informed Mr. Jenkins of the circumstance under which 
Marathas occupied the fort. According to Rani’s statement, an 
amicable settelement was reached between the Rani and Maratha 
Sordars. Then the Marathas suddenly attacked the Rani’s forces. So 
she had to make her escape secretly and alter much hardchip arrived 
in the British territory.°° From another letter of Mr. Edmonstone, 
Chief Seoretary to Government, to Roughsedge it appears that the 
Marathas demanded surrender of Rani, but the Governor General in 
Council instructed Mr. Jankins to resist the demand.*! Rani Ratna 
Kumari was ultimately given asylum in the British territory and was 
granted a peusion of es, 600/- per month. Another Rani, Mukta Dei, 
was granted the pargana of Paochgarh in Kkurda fos her 


maintenance. 


—— 


29, Selections from the Nagpore Residency Records, Vo II, p, 75, 
30. Ibid, p. p, 717-79. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FOUNDATION OF BRITISH RULE 1N ORISSA, 
RBLATION W.TH THE STATES OF ORI1S3A. 


After conclusion of the treaty of Deogaon, Col, Harcourt and 
Mr, Melvill who constituted the Board of Commissioners for settlement 
of the affairs of Cuttaok, directed their attention to civil administration 
of the newly acquired Province. First, they wanted to finajise their 
relations with the Chiefs of the Tributary States of Oriesa by entering 
into engagements with them. The treaty engagements executed by the 
Orissan Chiefs and the Qualnama granted to tkem by the ‘Special 
Commissioners for the Soobab of Orissa, Messers Harcourt and Melvili’ 
are recorded in Vol, I cf Atchinson’s book, ‘4 collection of Treaties 
Engagemeut and sunnuds relating to India and neighbouring countries.’ 


Feudatory States were divided mainly into two categories, those 
subject to Britich rales and regulations, and those exempt frem i’, 
Under the first category were included the States of (i) Darysan, 
(ii) Sukinda, (iii) Madhurur, (iv) Ali, (v) Kujang, (vi) Patia, (vii) Harish- 
pore, (viii) Marichpor and {ix) Bishoupur. Of ttese, the Chiefsc«f the 
first three States were grauted Sanads, while with the rest, engagements 
were concluded. The following is the list of 15 States under the seccnd 
category with whom e'aborate engagements were concluded and to whom 
Qaalnamas were granted ia return. 


(1) Nilagiri, (2) Banki, (3) Jurmen,* /4) Narsingpur, (5) Argul, 
( ) Taleher, (+) Atbgarh, (5) Keonjhar. (4) Khandpara, (1!) Neyegarh, 
({:) Ranpur; (1) Hindol, (13) Tigria, (14) Badamba and 
( §) Dhenkanal. 


The Rajas of thcee States undertook to be loyal, to hand over, 
on demand, apy person of British territory residing in their areas or any 
of their subjects who might have committed orimes in the British 





1, Toynbee, Op, O&., Appondix, pp, ecxcexi, 
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territory, not to allow passage to troops hostile to the British interests 
and to pay the fixed rent regularly according to the qists fixed. 


In the Quaulamna the Commissioners, on behalf of the Hon’ble 
Company, undertook to guarantee possession of the territory of each 
Chief on payment of the rent fixed, not to make any other demand 
except the tribute and to psy due attention to any just representa- 
tion.? 


It is needless for our purpoze to detail the amount of peshkush 
or the ordinary transactions between the Commissioners and the Orissan 
Chiefs in 1804-t5. We shall note only such points as reveal the attitude 
of the Orissan Chiefs towards their new Master and the reactions thereof 
which are recorded in the manuscript volwne I (1803-1804) of the 
Revenue Board. 


Barty Resistance to THE BrRiTish AUTHORITY AND DEPosITIoON 
oF tHE Raja oF HaRISHPUh. 


Nilakantha Mangarsj,the Raja of Harispur seems to be first to offer 
resistance to British anthority. He executed agreement to abide by the 
terms luid down therein on Ist December, 1803.2 An explanation was 
called from him for having forcibly collected revenue from the fatyuts 
of Kothmool.4 He was directed again on the 23rd Jane, 1803 to leave 
the place occupied as the Raryats were oppressed. The Raja of Haris- 
pore did not pay his tribute despite remiaders. So the Commissioners 
in their proclamation dated the 26th January. 1805, informed the 
residents of the killa and the revenue collectors that Nilakautha 
Mangraja was dismissed from his Zamindary as he did not submit to the 
British Government and did not pay his peshkash, The estate was made 
khas and Dadu Goviaod was appointed as the Tahasildar-** 


Nilakanth Mangraj remained in confinement till April, 1805 
when ordera were issued to the Collector, Jagannath, for restoration of 
his Zimindari to him on conditions that he would make gcod the 





2, AtchIncon, Op. Cit,, pp, 18t-193, 
3, Afss, Vol, 1, p. 35. 

4. Ibid, p. 106. 
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balance due, provide sufficient security for regular payment of revenue 
in futuro and reimburee the Government for the expenses incurred in the 
management cf Estate during his period it was held khas.° 


Kusana AFFAIR?®. 


Birabt adra Sendh Narendra Bahadur was the Raja of Kujang in 
October 1803. He was informed by the Commissioner thst Col, Knox 
who was appointed as Surveyor was proceeding to Kunjang for survey.’ 
On the 6th April, 1804 the Raja was informed that his people were 
protesting against the survey of hi3 killa on the ground that it was the 
residence of the Raja’s family. He was aeked to instruct his men not to 
do so, It seems, Raja Birabhadra died sometime in September. The 
Commissioner io his letter (No. 466 dated 30-9-1804) to Ckandradhvaja 
Sendb, the brother of Birabhadra, expressed his sympathy for the death 
of Raja B:rabhadra, and requested him t> send an authorised agent to 
decide the appointment of his successor. [Evontually Chandradhvaja 
wis allowed to succeed his brother. The Comwmissioners in their letter 
dated the Ist Nov. 1304 aisured him that he would be nominated as the 
Raja of Kujang, but the delay was due to non-receipt of Khilat from 
Calcutta. Inanother letter dated the 26th January 1805 the Raja 
Chandradhvaja was iaformod of troops proceeding towards his killa and 
was warned that any disobedience on his part would cauce his deposi- 
tiou.® This shows Chandradhva) was recognised as the Raja some times 
between lst November, 1803 and 26th . anuary 1804 and that the Raja 
had shown signs of refractoriness necessitating sending of troops to bis 
estate. We are in darkness as to the events that led to the 
deposition of Chandradhvaja about the 22nd February, 1805. 
A letter of that date to Raja Madhusudan Sendh, who was 
another brother of Birabhadra coaveyed his appointment as the Raja of 
Kujang.!° One Sadasiv Jona was directed to root out evil and notorious 
men from Kujang and to make arrangements for arresting Chandradhvaja 
and Padiram Naik on a reward of Re, 1,000j-.2! From the contents of 


6b, Ms. Vol.7 (Bd, of Rev.), ‘I’. fortoscuo to C, Graemo datea 5-4-1805, 
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the lettera of the Commissioners to Sadasiv Jena (No. 617 dated 
11-2-1805 and 266 dated 20-3-1805) it appears that Chandradhvaja 
roze in rebellion againat the British. Sadasiv Jena, who was probably 
appointed as the manager or Diwan of the Raja of Kujang (vide No, 616 
dated 11-2-1805) and Fatah Muhammed were deputed to quell the 
disturbanoes. Chandradhvaja was eventually arrested in the month of 
May, 1805.12. Two persons, Bhawat and Jagusi, were awarded reward of 
Re, 2,0 0/- each for arresting him.’ The heavy amount of the rewards 
indicates the serious nature of trouble created by Chandradhvaja and the 
anxiety of the Commissioners to arrest him, The t-oops wee with- 
drawn from Kujang in July 1£05 on the request of Raja Madhusodan 
Narendra.14 


Chandradhvaja, it seems, probably petitioned to the Government 
claiming the right of succession. The Governor General in Counoil 
referred the matter to Robert Ker, Magistrate of Cuttack for 
his opinion on the 2€th March 180:,!5 Qn receipt of hia report the 
Governor General decided in favour of the Raja in possession and 
Chand‘adhvaja was asked to establish his claim in the court of 
law 16 


It may be noted here that there appears some diecrepancy in the 
facts stated by Toynbee and also those mentioned in the record relating 
to Raja of Kujang. 

According to Toynbce, Col. Harcourt proceeded to Kujang to 
briog to submission the Raja of that estate who had been suspected of 
carrying on correspondences with the Rajas of Kanika and Khurda 
‘with a view to entering into a triple alliance, offensive and defensive’, 
The Baja of Kujang fled away on the approach of the British army and 
Colonel Harcourt set up his brother, who was in confinement in Paradip, 
on the throne.?’ 


A letter of the 17th Feb. 1805 of Colonel Harcourt contains 
much information about the Kujang affairs. According to it, Raja 
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Birabhadra Sendh died in the month of October, 1504 by being poisoned 
by his diwan who had wished to usurp the throne. But he failed in his 
attempt. The brother of the deceased Raja (name not given) succeeded 
him. He was anxious to be recognised as the Raja of Kujang by the 
Commissioner. But Colonel Harcourt delayed the matter deliberately 
as he withed to see for bimself the actual situation there end arrange for 
suppression of piracy in the sea in that part. So he proceeded to 
Kujang. OnCol. Harcourt’a arrival, the Raja wanted to have an 
interview with him, but he was put off, as Colonel Harcourt wanted to 
examine first the nature of defence and ascertanthbe other resources of 
the Raja before meeting him and granting recognition to bis succession. 
After Cel. Harcout had examined the defences and prccured all infor- 
mation relating to the estate, he decided that three more clauses sbould 
be added to the original agreement and accordingly conveyed the terms 
tothe Diwan Bebarta who accepted them, Then Colonel Harcourt 
crossed the Mahanady from his camp on the south bank of it. The 
acreement was to be executed next day. But suddently the informa- 
tion reached him that the Raja bad taken to flight. This unexpected 
conduct on the part of the Raja wasas much surprising to the Colonel 
as to the officers of the Raja. 


Soon after this, the principal officers of the estate informed 
Colonel that the Raja who took to flight had an elder brother who was 
the rightful heir and who was kept in confinement in Paradip, The Raja 
was prodnced before the Colonel who recognised him as the Raja of 
Kujang and appointed some respectable persons to assist him in the 
administration. 


The following four extra clauses were added to the original 
apreement, 


(a) Arrangements made in the Mughalbandi area for the manu- 
facture of salt should extend to the Kujang estate. 


(6) The Raja should account to the British Government for 
all property saved from wrecks of any vessel on the coast within his 
territory. 


(c) Reja should carry out all orders he would receive from the 
British Government, 


(d) The family of the previous Raja should be taken care of and 
provided with suitable maintenance, 
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After making thoee arrangement Colonel Harcourt proceeded to 
Kanika. Ho brought away with him the guns that were fouud there, 
including two brass guns newly cast for tho Company. 


He further stated in the letter that the Raja of Ali had conducted 
himself properly but the conduct of the Raja of Kanika was uniformly 
unfriendly and consequently he had been placed under guard in camp, 


It is clear from this letter that Colonel Harcourt marched to 
Kujang only after the death of Raja Birabhadra Sendh in Septeraber or 
October 1804, not just after co:upation of Cuttack as stated by Toynbee. 
The letters addressed by the Commissionrra to Birabhadra Sendh 
between the 25th October 1803 to 28th September, 1804 contained in 
the manuscript volume No. I of the Board of Revenue prove clearly 
that Birabhadra Sendh was recognised a3 the Raja of Kujang after the 
British occupation of Cuttack and that he psid @ revenue of Ke, 4933-7-10 
during the pericd.!® So the incident reterred to by Toynbee relates 
to the events that tock place in L&05, not to 1803 Further, 
there was no dismantling of the fort of Kujang. The suspicion about 
the triple alliance which is mentioned in the letter of Col, Harcourt 
relates to the year 18 £ whon the Raja of Khurda rose in rebellion. 


There are some other discrepancies betweon the facts recorded in 
Co}. Harcourt’s letter and those in the Ms. Vcluu:es, Nos.l and 2, referred 
to above. 


That Chaudradhvaja had been recongnised as the Raja of Kujang 
after the death of Birabhadra is beyond any dispute in view of the 
letters addressed to him by tbe Colonel on the 2€th January 18052, 
Madhusudan Sendh was recognised as Faja on 22nd February, 18052!, 
{t is not to be assumed thercfore that Chandradivaja did not ru'e, the 
impression created by Colonel's letter discussed above. Further, 
Colovel’s letter does not refer to any hostile actions on the part of 
Chandradhvaja, while the facts contained in the Ms, Vols, 1 ani 2 
give clear indication of Chandradhvaja’s hostile activities in conse- 
quence of which he was bunted down, ultimately arrested and heavy 
rewards were given to those instrumental in the arrest as di cussed 
above. 

19, Ms, Vol, 1, (Bd, of Roveouuc) p, 140, 
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The facta thus gleaned from all these sources may be summarised 


as follows: 


Raja Dirabhadra Sendh of Kujang executed agreement with tke 
British Government after their occupation of Cuttack. He continued 
to rule till about the “8th September 1804. He was murdered by h's 
diwan some times in the last week of September 1804, as the informa- 
tion of his death bad reached Cuttack by the 30th September, 1804. 
After that Cuandiadbvaja was recoguised as the Raja sometimes in 
November-December 1804. This Chandradbvsja was probably the 
youngest brotbLer of Birabhadra, and he, in complicity with the diwan, 
had placed his elder brother, Medbusudan fer db, in confinement ard 
had uSurped the throne. Ccl. Harcourt was unaware of this fact. 
Tbe rising in Khurda in 1£04 arouced suspicion in the mind of the 
Colonel about eome secret understandiog between the Rajas of Kujang, 
Kanika and Khurds. The Rajas of Kujang and Kanika probably 
indulged in some hostile acts that led to strengthen the susp’cion. So, 
after the suppression of Khurda rising, Colonel turned hfs attention to 
Kujang and Kanika. Chaudradhveja was apprehensive of the intention 
of the Colonel, and so, took to flight; consequently Madbusudan Sendh 
waa recognised as the Raja of Kujang. 


AFFAIRS OF THE Raya OF KoURDA, 


We may now ‘urn our attention to the affuirs of the Raja of 
Kburda. During the Maratha regime the Rajas of Khurda were slmost 
independent of the Maratha rule. The Maratha Governors fuund it 
bard to realise tribute from the Rajasof Khurda and had to take 
recourse to a-me for realisation of their dues. During the reign of 
Virakishore Deva T (1742-1780) Kburda was invaded by Narayana 
Deo of Parlakbimediin 1760. Virakishore Deva sought the help of 
the Ma atha Governor. With the help of the Marathas Virakisore 
Deva could expe] Narayan Deo. But as he could not pay the expenses 
of the military campaign, be had to mortgage to the Maratha Governor 
the beat portion of his territory including Limbai, Rahang and Puri 
town’, Since that time those parganas remained under the Maratha 
control causing great financial loss to the Raja of Khurda who was 
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very anxious for recovery of those parganas. The opportunity came 
soon, As discussed above, the English had been preparing for a final 
clash with the Marathas much ahead of the date when the seconil 
Maratha war broke out. They had started negctiatlons with the 
Orisean Chiefs who could offer resistance to them during the campuign. 
With that end in view, the Collector of Ganjam had sent a Vakil to the 
Raja of Khurda who also sent his agent to Ganjam. As Mukund Deva 
IT was & mere boy at the time, the administration was carried on by 
Jayi Rajguru as his regent or guardian. Juat on the eve of the campaign, 
Col. Harcourt, Melvill and the Collector of Ganjam negotiated with 
Raja of Kburda for a safe paseage through his territory during the 
campaign. The Raja of Khurda who was anxious for the recovery of the 
parganas mentioned above, agreed to the proposal on condition that his 
parganas under Maratha occupation would be restored to him. The 
British authorities named above in their anxiety to gain the support of 
the Raja of Khurda agreed not only to restore those parganas to bim, 
but in additions, offered to pay one lac of rupees in cash, 


Agreeable to the terms of agreement the Raja of Khurda 
remained a passive spectator during the campaign resulting in the 
English occupyiog the Puri town without any opposition. Oriss awas 
conquered and the Raja of Khurda expected restoration of his parganas 
to him on termination of the hostilities. Rajguru, his regent, met Col, 
Hercourt and Mr. Melvill at Cut tack to remind them of their promise, 
But Harcourt plain!y told him that he would not part with those 
lands, evidently because they were under the direct possession of the 
Marathas at the time of the conquest, and as such, they belonged to the 
English by right of conquest. Rajaguru was given some cash and the 
remainder was promised to be paidin future.% Naturally, the Raja of 
Khurda was greatly shocked and felt aggrieved at the volt: facie of the 
British authorities. So he bore a grudge against the Erglish and did 
not come forward to execute the treaty agreement. 


The Commissioners in their letter of the 29th November, 180374 
requested the Raja him to send his Vakil tothem, In another letter of 
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the 23rd November 1803 they requested for acknowledgement of 
Rs.40,000/.2Tbis is probably the amount: which was paid to Rajguru who 
met the Commissioners at Cuttack in connection with the restoration of 
the four parganas of the Raja of Khurda, The Commissioners informed in 
the same letter that the remaining Rs. 50,000- would be sent afterwards. 
It is recorded in the petition of Mukund Deo that a lac of rupees was to 
be paid in cash. If it bea fact, Rs. 10,000j- had probably been paid 
n the first instelment before the campaign started, They paid 
Rs. 4000/- in the second instalment. So, Rs, 50,000 - remaincd to be 


poid. 


Tbe Commissioners in their letter of 16th December, 1803 regreted 
tbat the Raja was under ill-advice of some perons and requested him to 
exeoute the agreement and return the papers.”> In the another letter to 
Govind Ray Maharay, who was probably the ganungo, the Comminioners 
informed him that the Raja of Khurda who was a young man was under 
ill-advice and so his stay at Khurda should not be continued. He was 
informed that Khurda Raja had been requested to make over the agree- 
ments to him. On the sume date another letter was written to the 
Raja of Khurda informing him that Rs, 60000 had been deposited 
in his name and he would get it if he removed his evil-advisers. He 
was asked to return the papers of agreement should he not want tosign 
them. He was warned that he would incur the displeasure of the British 
Government by such attitude,?’ 


‘The evil-advisers’ indirectly meant Rejguru, the man at the helm 
of affairs then. The Commissioner probably expected that tht Raja, out 
of fear and out of greed for the balance amount, would seek the inter- 
vention of the British in his attempt to make himself free of the 
influence of Rajguru. In other words, they were trying in their 
characteristic diplomatic way to drive a wedge between the young king 
and his regent, thus to avert a danger of rising. 


The Commissioners in their letter of the 20th February, 1804 
again warned the Raja that he was still under ill-advice and requested 
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him to send Rajguru to meet them, and assured him that Rajguru 
would not be treated badly.2® Onthe same date they wrote another 
letter to Rajguru requesting him to meet them for consultation on the 
private affairs of the Raja. He was aleo assured of good treatment,*® 


From these corresponderdences it appears that the treaty agree- 
ment had not been executed by the Raja till February 180:. But the 
Commissioners in their letter of the 2nd August, 1804 directed the Raja 
to eend hls peshkash without delay in accordance with tho terms of the 
agreement and inform bim tbat his khzlat would be sent to bim when 
received from Calcutta.*° Fothe agreement was executed eometimes 
between February to July 1804. Intheir letter of the Ist October, 
£804, the Commissioners informed the Raja that his due of Rs. 3,000 « 
would not be paid unless tke Government direotions were complied 
with.3! They algo sent one agent of theirs (Golam Amin ? ) to advise 
the Raja and he was requested to comply with the advice.* 


The Commissioners in their proclamation of the 7th December 
1804 declared that Raja Mukund Deva of Khurda bad been deposed 
owing to his ill-treatment towards the British Government with effect 
from the Sth December, 1804 and all his subjects were required to 
submit to the British Government and carry out their orders. The 
Ccmmissioners in their letter of the 9th December, 1804 to Morar 
Pandit, the Head Parichha of the temple, directed him not not to 
mention the name of Mukunda Deva at the time of worsbip of Jagannath, 
as he was the greatest foe of the British Government. In another 
proclamation of the 7th December, 1804, addressed to residents 
Zamindars, Sarbarkars,etc. the Commissioners declared that owing to the 
oppression in Khurda and illegal actions made by him, Mukund Deo bad 
been deposed and that aj] the debts taken by any one through the sugges- 
tion of Mukunda Deva would not be realised, as the late Raja had 


forcibly done so,% 
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The oppressions and illegal actions alleged to bave been commit- 
ted by Mukunda Deva are not detailed in the letter above. But 
from other sources we come to know of the nature of the activities of 
Mukunda Deva that incensed the British authorities in Orissa, and ulti- 
mately led them to take the drastic action of deposing him. As a matter 
of fact, a cold war was being fought out between the Commi-sioners for 
Orissa ond Rajguru, the guardian of the young king, Mukunda Deva, 
The Commissioners attempted to drivea wedge between Rajguru and 
Mukunda Deva by seduciog him to their side. Side by side they also 
indulged in brow-beating as an alternate measure, But they did not 
succeed; Mukunda Deva was firmly within the clutches of Rajgaru who, 
on his part, was trying to coerce the British into resteration of the four 
most productive parganas of the Raja of Khurda under Britissh posses- 
sion, viz. Rabang, Lembai, Sirai and Chabiskud. He probably 
thought that stiffness on their part might indace the British authorities 
to make a comp? omise with the Raja of Khurda for the sake of con- 
solidation of their newly established power. But he misjudged the 
stamina of the English; they were too hardened in Indian politics to be 
brow-beaten or coerced into foregoing their material interests by a petty 
Chief, So the diplomacy of Rajaguru was not availing, and ultimately 
the bitter consequenccs of it had to be borne by the puppet king 
Mukunda Deva. 


The strained feeling started iu consequence of the refusal of the 
Commissioners to hand over the four parganas under reference to the 
Raja of Khurda who, in his turn, refused to execute agreement with the 
English. Further, he wanted to estahlish his claim by force. In March 
1804, Raja of Khurda sent a parwana to Morar Pandit, ftahsildar of 
of Chabiskud to supply 2000 coolies, carpenters, etc. for the construction 
of cars of the deities of Jagannath temple. He threatned that he would 
get them by force if not voluntarily supplied**. The Raja of Khurda 
claimed the right of collection of revenue from Batagaon in the British 
territory and appointed Achyut Barik as magaddam for collection®’. 1n 
Septembei the Raja of Khurda sent Dharmu Harichandan to collect 
revenue from the villages of Barpada, Kharad and Matiapara. He 
actually collected 250 kahanas of cowries®®, Agaiu, in the same month 
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Raja sent @ letter to Morar Pandit demanding sheep, goats from the 
parganas of Rahang, Chabiskud and Sirai?*, Hunter, Collector, Jagan- 
nath, in his letters dated 21-10-1 04 and 7-11-1804 sought instructions 
about the settlement of the parganas of Rahang, Chabiskud, Limbai, 
Sirai aud Purusottam, the property of the Raja of Khurda”. The 
Commissioner in their letter of 10-11-18(C4 instructed thk Collector to 
make settlement with the padhans or bhots direct}. 


The Commissioners in their letter of the 3rd December 1&04, 
informed the Khandaits and watandars of Kotdes that they should 
provide patksand dandawasis to the dak-runners who were being 
troubled by the Raja of Khurda*?. In October 1804, some troops of 
the Raja raided some villages near Pipli**. 


These are the hostile actions of the Khurda Raja towards the 
British Government. As discussed above, the Raja wanted to establish 
his right by force and expected that the British authorities who had 
just established their sway in the province would ultimately make a 
favourable compromise with him, 


But the things did not take theturn in the expected direction. 
The British authorities, on the other hand, found a plea, they were 
looking for, to take strong action to eliminate the danger at the begin- 
ning before it assumed formidable proportion. So they decided to 
strike at once, specially in view of the lurking suspicion about a Maratha 
attack on Orissa. 


So military action was taken forthwith, A detachment moved 
from Cuttack towards Khurda. They contacted the troops of the 
Kburda Raja at Pipli and drove them out of it, The trcops of the 
Raja of Khurda retreated towards Kharda. Inthe mean time troops 
had been called from Ganjam side, The Raja had taken up position in 
the fort on tue of Barunai hill, which, by its nature of situation, was 
very difficult of approach. Consequently after three weeke’ labour the 
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English forces could storm the fortress and carry it. The Raja escaped 
eouthward with a few of his trusted followers*. 


Mukunda Deva was airested in about January, 1805. The 
Commissioners in their letter of the 5th January, 1805 to Srikrishna 
Dova, Treasurer, directed payment of a reward of Ks. 3000/- to Sk. 
Fateh Muhammed who arrested Mukunda Deva*®. Major Fletcher was 
appointed to make settlement of Kburda in January 19051, Raja 
of Khurda was kept in confinement at Midnapore till 1807, During his 
confinement in Midnapore he submitted a petition*’ to the Government 
stating all the facts relating to the rising in 1804 and preying for resto- 
ration of his estate to bim in view of his innocence. 


According to the facts stated in the petition Raja had agreed to 
remain passive and withdraw his alliance from the Marathas duriog 
the British campaign to conquer Orissa on the condition of four 
parganas of his estate under Maratha posession being restored to him. 
The Commissioners had agreed to the terms and promised to pay a lac 
of rupees in addition. After the couquest was over, Rajgnru met Col, 
Harcourt and Mr. Melvill and requested them for restoration of the 
four parganas as promissed by them. Butths Commissioners sefused to 
hand them over to the Raja of Khurda. So Rajguru was greatly dis- 
pleased; when the Commissioners pressed for execution of the agreement 
and disbanding of troops, the Raja of Khurda wanted to comply with 
those directions but for Rajguru who wee greatly displeased at the 
sugegestion. In stead of disbanding the troopshe instigated them to 
demand their pay from the Reja who was helpless in the matter. 
Mukunda Ceva was almost kept in confinement for two or three days. 
Thereafter Rajguru led the troops to the four parganas under dispute 
and plundered those mahals. They fought with the Company's trcops 
there. After this Col. Harcourt marched on the fort of Khurda, The 
Raja cf Khurda wanted to have an interview with the Colonel but he 
was prevented from doing so by Rajguru who kept the king in confine- 
ment and got ready to give afight. The fort was taken and Raja’s 
property was plundered. The Raja had to take shelter in the jungle, 
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Rajguru was then captured and brought before Colonel Harcourt who 
asked him if he cansed the disturbance himself or at the ivstigation of 
the Raja. Rajguru replied that he did it all himself. After this Raja 
wanted to see Col. Harcourt; for that purpose he sent an agent who 
was imprisoned. Then he sent hia diwan who suffered the same fate. 
So Mukunda Deva sought the help of Fateh Muhammed. Despite his 
soothing and encouraging words, the Raja was arrested and kept in 
confinement in Cuttack and was subsequently removed to Midnuapore, 
Mukenda Deva in his petition prayed for indulgence of the British 
Government for his release. 


This petition clearly reveals that Rajguru was the real man who 
fought with the English. It also gives us an ensight into the nature of 
Rajguru who, doubtless, had a brave heart and proud disposition, 
Despite the fact that he had little chance against the vastly superior 
force of the English, he did not flinch from his determination of fighting 
out the case; and for that purpose, he had to keep in confinement his 
master, a timid soul. He revealed himself in his best trait of character 
when he bravely took upon himself the whole responsibility of the distur- 
bance in the presence of Colonel Harcourt after his arrest. He certainly 
strove for no moin end of self-gratification, but what he did, he did it 
for the cake of the prestige of the Gajepati dynasty of Khburda at all 
hazards to his own interests. Mukunda Deva has done Jayi Rajguru 
the greatest honour by trying to put all blame on him to prove his 
innocence, Though the resistance offered by Rajguru was not of 
formidable proportions, yet it did perturb the British authorities ia their 
new situation and kept them alert, 


Mukunda Deva’s petition was favourably considered by the 
Governor General who issued orders for his ralease in his letter dated the 
5th March 1807 addressed to the Collectors of Midnapore and Balasore.®® 
But his estate was not returned to him and he was granted a pension 
amounting to one tenth of the revenue of his estate and was entrusted 
with the management of the Puri temple, 


RAJA OF KANIKA. 


Raja of Kanika, was another Chief whom the British authorities 
looked upon with suspicion on account of his previous aotivities in 
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interfering with the Company’s trade along the coast of Orisea.5° They 
were fully aware cf the fact that the Rajasof Kavika, Kujang and 
Harispur were very turbulent Chiefs and should be brought under full 
contro! for the maiatenance of peace. Hence their attitude towards them 
was biased with suspicion from the beginning, This is evident from 
the facts contained in the letter of the date, 11th, October 1803, from 
Colonel Harcourt to Captain Morgan, Commanding the troops at Bala- 
sore. Captain Morgan was informed that there was an apprehension of 
Maratha attack and that the activities of the Raja of Kanika appeared 
suspicious, The Captaiz was directed to despatch a detachment to keep 
a watch on the Raja and check bim.®® This clearly manifests the bias 
Colonel Harcourt entertained towards the Raja of Kanika. 


However, the apprehension of Maratha attack proved to b3 
without any real foundation, Sothe Commissioners in their letter of 
the 10th November, 1803 to Raja Balabhadra Bhanja of Kanika 
requested him for the deputation of his Vakl to them for consulting on 
the affaira of his estate.51 The agreement or ekrarnama was executed 
by the Raja of Kanika cn 22-11 -1803.52 The Commissioners then tried 
to conciliate him by recognising him as the Zamindar of the pargana, 
Utikan Bisi.5? The relation between the Raja and the Commissioners 
continued to be satisfactory as appears from the fact the Raja 
of Kanika executed the agreement on the 7th April,1804 promising to sell 
all salts produced within his estate to the Government and not to other 
percons.*¢ On 12th April of the same year the Raja of Kanika paid Rs.6000 
into the Government Treasury as his tribute. The relations between the 
Raja and the Commissioners continued to be satisfactory till September 
1804, A letter of the Commissioners to the Raja of 19-9=1804 gives 
the first indication of some strained feelings between them. The 
Commissioners expressed their diepleasure on the illegal and unjust 
treatment by the Raja in respect of Utikan Zamindari and requested 
him not to make any objection to the settlement to be made by 
Haladhar Das‘® who was deputed by the Commiszioners to enquire into 
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some complaints made by some razyats*, The Raja of Kanika proba- 
bly resisted the Government orders relating to settlement of Utikan 
pargana as indicated above. The open defiance of the Raja of Khurda 
in Ootober-November, 1804, had alerted the British authorities, Similar 
acts on the parts of the Rajas of Kanika and Kujang about the same 
time led the British authorities to suspect the existence of some secret 
undetstanding between the three parties. We have already referred to 
the arrest of Raja Chandradhvaja of Kujang on this suspicion. While 
Col. Harcourt was proceeding to Kujapg for settlement of the affairs 
there as noted above, Robert Ker, the Collector of Balasore, was 
deputed to Kanika with necessary military assistance to arrest the 
Raja of Kanika on the same bassless ground of suspicion of a secret 
understanding with the Raja of Khurda, Col. Harcourt in his letter of 
the 27th Eebruary, 18°5 to Robert Ker, ordered assumption of the 
charge of Kanika estate for revenue collection and assertion of the 
Britich authority. He was further directed to remove the Raja to 
Balasore with a part of his family where he was to reside®’, In_ his 
letter dated the 28th Febrnary 1805 to Siba Prasad, Subahdar, Col. 
Harsourt asked him to act according to the orders of Major Andrew and 
Captain Blunt who were evidently deputed to Kanika for assisting 
Robert Ker in the settlement of the affairs of the estate and arresting 
the Raja. Siba Prasad was further asked to allow the Raja of Kanika 
to take any thing he liked5*, The Raja was brought over to Balasore 
where he stayed till September 1805, The Commissioners in their 
letter of the 11th April, 1805 to Robert Ker sanctioned Rs, 281]. 
incurred for purchase of a house for the accommodation of the Raja 
and for erection of a mud-wall around it for security of the person of 
the Kaja®®, The Raja was removed to Midnapore in about Septemper, 
1805. The Commissioners in their letter dated the 13th September, 
1805, sanctioned the charge inourred for removal of the Raja to 


Midnapore®, 


From the contents of some letters received and issned by the 
Commissioners it apneats that there was a rising in Kanika by the 
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supporters of the Raja. Colonel Herbert, Surveyor in charge of the 
Gun-vessel, informed the Colenel in his letter of tne 3rd March, 1805 
that he bad received information abouta rising in Kanika®!. There 
-upon Col. Harcourt in his letter dated the 7th March, 1805 ordered 
Robert Ker to take immediate steps for ensuring the person of the 
Raja He further asked him to impress upon the Raja that he would 
be reapo-isible for the activities of Murad Kban and Shah Beg Khan 
and the necessity of Raja’s communicating with them with a view to 
bring home this point to them. Ker was asked to permit the Raja to 
send one or two persons for the communication of his instructions to 
his supportere. Colonel further informed that the Raja’s diwan was 
at the head of the insurrection and that a suitable force would be sent if 
needed.®2 foldiera were sent to Kanika for suppression of the rising. 
Subahdar Siba Prasad was orisinally in charge of operation and Capt. 
Mecarthy .?) was sent later on, The Commissioners in their letter of the 
15th March, 1805 approved the arrangements made by Siba Prasad for 
rooting out evil-doera from Kanika.*. In their letter of the 19th 
March, 1805, Siba Prasad was directed to make over all weapons, 
evidently those seized from the people of Kanika who rose against 
the British, to Captain Macarthy® (?), That shows that by the 12th 
Marob, 1895, the rising had been put down. 


The Raja who was incercerated in Midnapors made an application 
to the Governor General sometimes in December 1805. In that 
application the Raja complained that the officers appointed by the 
Government had seized some of his property and requested for 
investigation and necessary action for the redress of hia grievance, 
Further, he requested the Governor to _ release him from 
imprisonment ® 


The activities of the Rajas of Khurda, Kujang and Kanika 
can hardly be termed as rebellion against the British authority, 
They constituted manifestations of deep resentment against tbe British 
policy towards the Rajas of the States of Orissa, speciclly towards 
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those three who were looked upon, from the very outset, as_ hostile 
elements needing extra attention and special treatment. The Chiefs of 
Kanika and Kujang had inourred the displeasure of the British 
authorities long before the conquest of Oriesa on account of their 
interference with the British ships plying along tke Orissa coast. So 
the Government were just seeking some pretext to control ttem 
effectively and they had not to wait long for a suitable opportunity. 
They adopted the principle of giving the dog a bad name and hanging 
it They could ascent a secret tripartite alliance between the ‘.ajas of 
Kanika, Kujang and Khurda, so they lost no time in pouncing upon 
them and putting them behind the bars. Thus, in fact, the early 
risings detailed above were mere expressions of a sense of resentment 
and frustration by the three Orissan Princes named above against tte 
treatment meted out to them, 


CHAPTER V, 
THE RISING IN PARLAKIMEDI. (1799-1800) 


We have described the risingin the Ganjam District duriug 
the period 1767-93. Now we shall see how the events shap cd thercofter, 


Gajapati Deo continuously resisted the orders of the Collector, 
Mr. Scot, and neglected to pay tribute. Government took up arms 
against bim, issued proclamation warning inhabitants against the risk 
of helping him and ordered all to refrain from paying revenue to him. 


Col, Muat prepared to move against him. Gajapty Deo repaired 
to Chicacole. The Gevernment due on him amounted to Rs, 82,203/-, 
a further sum of 14,398-€834 per month being the punitive fine on 
account of military expenses the Government was involved on account 
of him was also charged. Aa the Raja made no _ attempt to 
liquidate the Government dues, he, along with his son Purusottam Deo 
and his cousin, Durga Raj, who possessed great influence on the town 
peons were kept In confinement, and Oollector took charge of collection 
of revenue,® 


1799-January::-Supporters of the Raja broke into rebellion and 
began to make inroads in the British territory. 


February---Town peons and inhabitants of the town joined the 
movement. Gajapati Deo with his son and nephew were transferred to 
Masulipatam. Mr. Scott. had hoped that this action would have some 
effect on the insurrection. But he was bitterly disappointed. The 
insurgents attacked the detachments at Baranasi and Kimedi who capi- 
tulated to the supporters of the Raja led by Octansing (Uttam sing 2) 
The insurrection spread from Kemidi to Tekali, The Thanadar of 
Tekkali was seized and the peons at that place joined the risirg. 


March::-Jaganpath Deo, brother of Gajapati Deo who was 
formerly in possession of the Zamindari and who was dispossessed in 
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1780, had long been applying to the Government for his reinstatement. 
But representation was not given any consideration to an account of his 
doubtful fidelity. He now found a suitable opportunity to prove to the 
British authorities the influence he still possessed and the extent to 
which he could be a source of danger to the Government So he too 
joined the rising. 


A force consisting of 8 companies of native infantry, a detach- 
ment of cavalry and a brigade of six-pounders under the command of 
Col. Fotheringham was sent to quell the rising.22 The number of the 
supporters of the Raja in arms had by that time swelled to 5000. So, 
Mr. Scot, the Collector did not oonsider it safe or prudent to take 
immediate military action. He tried to browbeat the people into 
submission. Jagannath Deo was asked to surrender himself, otherwise 
he would be treated as an ‘enemy to the Company’. People were warned 
not to be misled by Jagancath Deo, and that they would suffer 
punishment unless they become peaceful. The Collector also offered 
the people to allow them all privileges and rights they had been enjoying 
hitherto.3 


Mr. Scott also tried another stratagem. He sent for Purusottam 
Deo and his cousin whom he intended to use against the influence of 
Jagannath Deo. Before their arrival, Jagannath Deo’s people overran 
Tekkali Haveli, made surprise attack on the military camp at 
Heramandalam and took away Lieutenant Youugson as prisoner. When 
Mr. Scott demanded his release, Jagannath Deo replied that he had 
come to defend the right of his house and would not release Lt. 
Youngsox until his brother and nephews were set at liberty. 


May---With the arrival of Purusottam Deo and Durgaraj, the 
situation took a turn for better, Many Bisois sided with Durga Raj, 
and thus, information about the movement of the ensurgents could be 
procured, Another force under Col. Vigors arrived to supplement that 
already in the fcamp. Col. Vigors started action immediately and 
cleared the whole area without much difficulty. ‘Latchminnursoo 
Patrodoo’ who had captured Lt. Youngson was arrested and the 
family of Gajapati Deo who had been kept in confinment by Jagannath 


Qe, Ibid. p. 4. 
3, Ibid, P. P, 6-7. 
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Deo were released. Jagannath Deo took refuge with the Bisoi of 
Jeringi.* 


Thus peace was restored, the Bisois who were given guarantee 
about the suourity of their possessions returned to their Zamindaris. 
The management of the estate was entrusted to Durga Raj. A reward 
of Rs, 10,000/- was declared for the capture of Jagannath Deo, 


September—Jagannath Deo returned agsin in Feptember and 
made some attemps at reviving the insurrection against the British, but 
since the management was in the hands of Durga Raj tbe bisojs and 
people did not join him in his attempt. So he returned towards Cuttack. 
He was at lest apprehended in Lt 04 through the help of the Zamindar of 
Sorada and was sent as a prisoner to Masulipatam.°® 


Thus the British authority had to yield t> the peoples’ will of 
of being ruled by theirown Raja. They hated being governed by an 
alien power, and for that reason, they strongly resisted when the British 
authority was imposed on them. They stood firm together fo the 
achievement of their aim and the ettempts of Mr. Scott to crive a wedge 
between the disots and Jagannath De> met with failure. So he bad to 
secure the services of Purusottam Deo and Durga Raj for controllisg the 
situation which had passed beyond his control. However, the Briti:h 


diplomacy of setting one against another from among the leaders of the 
people prevailed et last. 


lt is very, difficult to assess correctly the value of the services of 
Jagannath Deo rendered in the cause of the peoples’ resistance to the 
British authority on the basis of meagre facts at our disposal. Of course 
the incentive to join the rising of the people was provided by Jagannath 
Deo’s feeling of frustration and resentment on account of 
bis deposition as described above, yet it can nit be denied that he was 
inspired, to a great extent, by bis love of freedom and hatred of an alien 
authority on the soil of his forefathers. His brave rejoinder to Mr. Scott’s 
order for release of Lt. Youngesen clearly indicates 


his mission 
in joining the peoples’ resistance to the British authority, 


He replied, 





4. Ibid, p. 8, 
5. Jbtd, p. 9, 
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‘tT oame here to defend the right of my house, and not otherwise, it is 
true that the Company have used me well and favoared me, but as my 
brother and four persons are kept at Mausalipatam fort, 1 demand that 


they be liberated.’ 


If you do not let them go, 1 have got a gentleman in return and have 
kept him upon a hill, and we are {n search of three gentlemen more.” 
These brave words give us an insight into the patriotic feelings that 
actuated him !n his fight against the British. He forgot his differences 
with his brother wh.le fighting a common foe and his brotherly feeling 
and the senee of the prestige of his family prevailed over his petty 
joalousy towards his brother who had supplanted him on the throne. 


After this rising, peace and tranquillity reigned in the Parla- 
kimedi area till 1813. Gajapati Deo expired in February 1802 and 
his son Purusottam Deo was declared as the Zamindar, The manage- 
ment, however, was carried on by Durga Raj as before. In 1803 a 
deed of permanent settlement of the Zamindary was conoluded. 
Purusottam Deo died in October 1806 and was succeeded by his minor 
son, Jaganna bh Gajapati Narayan Deo. The Zamindar! was placed 
under court of wards and Durga Raj was entrusted with the manage- 
ment. He resigned bis post in 1813 and went on a pilgrimage, During 
his managership of 7 years the Zamindati was free from any trouble 
or agitation and his remarkable ability coupled with his popularity 
brought back peace and order to that part of the much-disturbed land. 
The British Government were also much gainer on account of his wise 
and sound administration, They were not only spared of the trouble 
and huge expenditure of maintainivg a military post in the Zamindari, 
they received their tribute regularly and when Durga Raj _ resigned, the 
surplus in the hands of the Collector amounted to Rs, 1,19,332/-° 


Daring Durga Rajs absence Srikara Patnaik and Gopinath 
Patnaik two muzmadar discharged the duties of the manager, Rut 
when the news of Durga Raj’s death became known, the Colleotor 
appointed Padmanabh Deo, Durga Raja’s son, o8 manager. 





G6, Ibid, p, 12, 
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Tar RisinG oF 1814. 


Padmanabh Deo’s appointment as the manager of the Parlakimed! 
Eetate revived again the old feeling of resentment against the Fritish in 
the minds of the people. Padmanabh Deo. unlike his father, was hot- 
headed, arrogant, and consequently, inattentive to the sentiments of 
the people under him. His inordinate love of women induced deep 
system of intrigues.’ Thus he evidently offended the sentiments of the 
Bisois who demanded his immediate removal, With a view to bring 
home to the authorities their deep feeling of resentment and making 
them do justic to their demands they took up arms in October 
1813,° 


The civil authorities tried to contro] the situation’ but they found 
that it was beyond their means, They reported the whole matter to 
the Goxernment in March 1814 moving them for immediate military 
reinforcement. Accordingly, 6 companies of the 10th Regiment from 
Vizianagaram and three companies of corps at Berhampore were directed 
to proceed to Kimedi.® These forces were attacked on their way snd 
suffered some losses. 


The Bisois ‘‘seized upon the Police Darogah: the Custom Tanadar 
and bis establishment, and kept them all in confinement, and surrounded 
the Sibendies with a very superior force and rent in a statement of 
grivances, all tending to the removal of Padmanabh Deo and appoint- 
ment of Patta Maha Devy,’’!° 


Padmanabha Deo with his family was removed to Chicacole to 
pacify the people, and declaration was made to the effect that the alleged 
grievances of the people against Padmanabbha Deo would be investi. 
gated into. 





7, Ibid, p. 18 
8. Ibid, p. 12 
9, Ibid, pp. 13-14 
10, Jbid, p. 14. 
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Accordingly a meeting between the Collector, Magistrate, of 
Ganjam, and the bisois of Parlakimedi was held in the village Narayan- 
puram in April 1814.11 The Bisots put forth their allegations against 
the manager verbally and in writing. The meeting was broken up on 
the understanding that they would meet again efter two or three days 
when the Government authorities would have madea preliminary 


enquiry into the allegations. 


In the second meeting the Bisios again made it plain to the 
authorities that they would not tolerate Padmanabha Deo as manager 
under any circumstances. The civil authorities took twentysix days’ 


time for the Government decision in the matter.}8 


After enquiry, the Magistzate reported that the dislike of the 
people towards the Manager, though univereal and deeply rooted arose 
“rather from his overbearing disposition, the violence of bis temper, 
and his inordinate love of women, which induced deep systems of 
intrigues, than from any any acts of positive guilt capable of being 
visited with the punishment of the law. x x x.” Thus on 
the findings and recommendations of the Magistrate, Padmanabba Deo 
was removed and a general amnesty was granted. Karukurti 


Narsingarow was appointed as Manager.!* 


THB RISING OF 1816-17, 


After a lull of about six months troubles started agiin as the 
result of intrigues of Padmanabha Deo and his two associates 
Godeyapauty Lautsanah and Durga Raj (II), son of Jagannath Deo, 
In a letter to the Colleotor, Lutsanah, popularly known as ‘Godeyapaud’, 
demanded reinstatement of Raja, Gajapaty Maharaj. He further 
alleged that revenue collected was being embezzled.1 


On the 19th October Mr. Spottiswoode entered the Zamindari 
with 4 companies of Sepoys Though the pasess were stockaded, no 
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opposition was offered to their progress. On being eatiafied about the 
guilt of Padmanabh Deo, he arrested shim. But Lutzanab escaped. 
A reward of Rs, 1000/- was offered for his apprehension. Durga Raj II 
was arrested in Aprill 1817 and executed.’ 


From 1817 to 1522, troubles broke out now and then as the 
result of partifaction among the two queens of the deceased king, 
Gajapati Deo, and the Bisois, Pata Mahadevi (firet wife of Gajapati 
Deo) was supported by Gomob Bisoi and his adherents, while the 
second queen of Gajapati Deo, the minor Raja, his mother; Jheringi 
Bisot and his followers constituted the other party, 
Government interference in these quarrels was very little, as they 
allowed the p&rties to settle among themselves, The manager Narasing 
Row was 4 clever diplomat who managed to keep peace despite these 
menacing quatrels quarrels between the Bisovs. 


We may now turn our attention to the affairs of Ghumsar after 
accession of Srikara Bhanja in 1788, the facts prior to which bave been 
briefly outlined in Chapter IT. 


GHUMSAR REBELLION oF €0I1. 


Srikara Bhanja found the situation out of control, He found 
himeelf and his state completely in the hands of the money-lenders. So, 
out of disgust he resigned his Zamindari and went on a pilgrimage. His 
son Dhananjaya Bhanja succeeded him, But Srikara Banja came back 
in 1795 and assumed the charge of the estate. His son was expelled by 
him, But he could hardly control the situation, Liabilities had been 
increasing. He was not in & position to clear up the debts and pay up 
the arrear or current revenue, Almost nothing was paid during the 
years 1797-1800. So he absconded and declared that he had to resign 
bis Zamindari on account of fraud and illtreatment of the Agents 
employed by the Collector, Mr. Snodgrass. In the mean time Jagannath 
‘Deo of Parlakimedi and Mani Deo of Vijayanagram had escaped from 


their confinement and colleccted their followers to continue their regis- 
tance against the British. 


15.(a) Ibid, pp. 28-24. 
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Srikara Bhanja also made preparation for a fight with the British 
autkorities. Other Zamindars of the District who were always alert to 
avail themeelves of any opportunity of rising against the British came 
forward to join hands with Srikara Bhanja, Thue, Aska and 
Perhampore were threatred on one side by the force of Mani Dio, and 
on the other, by the Ghumsar Paiks.4® The junction of these two 
forces would have rendered the situation very precarious for the British 
authorities. So Lt. Col. Smith was deputed to prevent this junction. 
The combined forces of Mani Deo andthe Zamindar of Sergada were 
warching to join that cf Srikara Bhanja when they were intercepted at 
Sergada by Smith. One ehot from a six-pounder hit the Zamindar of 
Sergada whoze head was severed fromthe body. This incident hed a 
very demoralising effect on the forces who took to flight in confusion, 
The other Zamindars who were contemplating to come forward were 
terrifled into passivity.?” 


Srikara Bhapja, in the mean time, had been joined by Jagannath 
Deo of Parlakimedi. So it became necessary to reduce them. But as 
the trocps in the sarcar were, at that time, insufficient to meet the 
situation, Col. Marley was ordered to proceed at once with two batallions 
of the 6th Regiment of B. H.J.'* He was vested with high powers of 
summary trial and awarding punishment with death to persons acting 
in arms agaiost the Company, or aiding or abetting the enemy. His 
forces were further reinforced by the first batallion of the 17th Regiment 
of M.N. I. and one detachment of artillery. 


The operations started on the 2nd May 1801 when Col. Marley 
reached Ganjam. On the 9th he reached Gogu and issued procla- 
mation declaring Srikara Bhanja as arebel and offering a reward of 
Re. 10,000- for his arrest.1®° The first action took place at Kallada on 
the 14th May 1801. Here they attacked a very strong stockade of the 
enemy who had to retreat to jungle on account of heavy firing of 
the British force, 


Then the troops proceeded towards Durgaprasad. During their 
march through jungle they were fired upon at every point of vantage. 
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‘The lors amounted to three killed and five wounded. Onthe 23rd 
May the stokade at Durgaprasad was attacked and oarried after some 
resistanoe, After establishing posts at different points, Lt. Col. Marley 
returned to Aska in June. He published the proclamation of Govern- 
ment about dethronement of Srikara Bhanja and setting up of 
Dhanapnjay Bhanja in his place.?® 


In September the peons of Ghumsar made surprise attack on the 
Raja’s force at Kallada and almost destroyed the whole party. By 
October troops had been withdrawn from different posts. Taking 
advantage of it the peons renewed their activities and retook Kalleda 
but they were soon dislodged. Srikara Bhanja could not be apprehended 
despite offer of reward. At last Brown induced him to acquiesce in the 
accession of his son by allotting certain Mutahs in the Zamlndari for 
his support. Despite these arrangements the Zamindari continued to 
be in a disturbed condition owing to presence of Srikara Bhanja.?! 


GEUMSAB DUKING 18]6-1818. 


Ghumsar remained quiet till 1814, Srikara Bkanja got into 
troubles with the Khonds in 1807-08 and had to quit the state as hia son 
Dhanajay Bhanj also intriguied against him. He wandered as a 
Sanyasi visiting places of pilgrimage for seven years. He came back to 
Ghumear in 1815 with the permission of the Governor of Madras.28 


In 1814 Dhananjay Bhanj was acoused of murdering his mother 
and various other atrocities, A criminal case was started against him 
and he resisted the process of the criminal court, So bis Zamindari was 
declared as forfeited to the Government on the 21st May 1815. But as 
the Raja still resisted, Colonel Fletcher was sent against him. The 
force took possession of Kalada, Dhananjay Bhanj surrendered 
himrelf to the Collector. Then he was committed to trial before the Court 
of Circuit. But he was ultimately acquitted and sent as a State 
Prisoner to.Chingleput.** 


—— 





20. From Mr. Brown, dated :6.9.] 801. 
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Srikara Bhanja who had been placed under military guard at 
Berhampur since 1815 escaped in 1818 and returned to Ghumrar. He 
soon gathered followers and pratically acquired control over the 
Zamindari. During the period from 1815 to 1817 the Zamindari was 
managed by Dora Bisoi and Bahubalendra who had svceessfully 
managed to pass upon the authorities a female child as Balabbadra 
Deo, son of Dhananjsy Bhanjs. Srikara Bhanja, on bis return to 
Ghumear, got hold of this child and sent her to the Collector. Thereafter 
he took possession of the Zamindari and managed it,* 


Besides these major risings in Parlakimedi and Ghumear, 
troubles in some form other continued to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the district from time to time and cause annoyance to 
the British authorities, The people of Ganjam, specially their laaders, 
the Zamindars, biso’s and the patks, were of very independent character. 
They hated any imposition curtailing their liberty enjoyed for centuries. 
Even during the period of Muslim domination of about 180 years they 
were practically left to themselves excepting the demands of a formal 
acknowledgement of authority and payment of a fixed tribute. With 
the establishment of foreign rulein Ganjam in 1753, their attitude 
stiffened and they started fighting against fo:eign domination from the 
very outset. We have described how the French were harassed by the 
Zamiodars of Ganjam. When the British came to substitute them, 
they reacted all the more violently. The British authorities tried to 
introduce their system of administration in place of that the people were 
accustomed to, and that too, without allowing sufficient time to the 
people to get used to them. The result was violent reaction on the 
part of the Zamindars, Bisors and peons who were determind to assert 
themselves and have their own way. So they fought with all their 
might against imposition of foreign rule on them, Though 
they cou'd hardly make a successful stand against the disciplined and 
well equipped British forces, they, nevertheless, did not bend their heads 
in abjeot submission. They yielded when overwhelmed by supertor 
force only to rise and resist at the next available cpportunity. 
Despite all hazards and risks to thsir own interests, and the fact that 
they had little hope of snocess in the field against the British foroes 
they never gave up the attitude of fight. Almost continuous resistance 
to British power for about half a century from 17€6 to 1818 by the 
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Zamindars and Bisois of Ganjam prove their mettle, their inordinate 
love of liberty and their strong determination for retaining it at all 
costs, But unfortunately, their resources and equipments were too 
meagre to give them even the leact chance of a sustained stand againat 
the British forces. What they achieved was mainly due to their 
courageous dispositiou, strong determination and the help rendered by 
the difficult nature of the region that afforded little scope for easy 
manoeuvre for a modern force. Though they have not to their oredit 
any singular or very conspicous achievement io their fight against the 
British, their names, nevertheless, will go down in History as brave and 
determined fighters againet foreign rule in this country. - 


We have not yet come tothe end of the story. What we 
have described in this Chapter constitutes the second phase of their 
lesistanee movement. We shall again take up the thread after we have 
discussed how things were shaping in the northern part of Orissa, 


CHAPTER, VI 


EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 1N NORTHERN ORIS3\ 
AND PLIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 


We may turn our attention to the nature cf early British admini- 
stration in the ceded provinoe of Oriesa and its effeot on the people. 
One thing is worth noticing in this covnection. The British spoke of 
the Maratha administration in the most disparaging terms. We have 
already shown that such remarks were either actuated by a deliberate 
attempt to direpute the Maratha administration and create a feeling of 
aversion in the minds of the people towards it; or they were simple mis- 
statement of facts. However that may be, the British administrators 
with all their enlightened ideas and encouraging professions could 
hardly raise themselves higher in the estimation of the people than those 
of the Maratha Government, People of Orissa Jooked upon the new 
regime 28 more unsympathetlo and oppressive than that they were 
formerly under, Even the English Officers, like Trower, Ewer eta, 
criticised their own policy which brought on the conquered peeple misery 
and unhappiness. Ewer in bis report on Khurda settlement candidly 
records the reaction of the people to the British Governmont in the 
following words: ‘I am persuaded that many of the natives think that 
the Maratha Government, with its entire absence of system, was better 
adapted to the State of Society in which they exist than the British 
Government with its enlightened, humane and refined one’), 


The reason of this failure on the part of the early British admini- 
strattors is not far to seek, They wanted to ret upa new order over- 
night and to impress upon the people how superior their government 
was to what people had been subjected to. They did not consider it 
worth while to stop to study the peculiar features of the country, the 
special traite of the character of the people or the administrative history 
of the past, nor did they move slowly to allow the people to settle down 
to the new state of things and get ueed to them by slow degrees, They 
thought, in their overzealousness, the only melady the people suffered 
from was the Maratha mal-administration, and the only remedy to it 
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was British regulations of Bengal. They took it for granted that their 
disgnosis was a3 accurate as their choice of medicine and they doubted 
not that the treatment would bring immodiate relief to the suffering 
patient. Bat the result was otherwise, as it was bound to be, if a 
medicine is prescribed and administered without going thoroughly into 
the history of the oase and the constitution of the patient. The result 
of this precipitous and ogreless action was acute misery and unhappi- 
eness of the people of Orissa as we shall see hereinafter, 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 


The first thing that hit the people hard was the Revenue 
administration cf the early British rule. 


During the Maratha regime. annual assessment of revenue was 
made on the basis of the land under actual cultivativation, or expected 
to be brought under cultivation, but if it was found that the assessment 
mado at the beginning of the year was in exceas of land under actual 
cultivation, proportionate deductions were made from the assessed 
amount. But the British authorities based their assessment not only 
on the lands under cultivation but those capable of being cultivated 
within the period of lease?, It often happened that cultivable waste- 
lands could not be actually brought under cultivation though they had 
been aseessed. From this point of view, the lands were assessed at a 
much higher rate than they were under the Marathas whose assessment 
conformed to actual yield. Besides, the Zamiadars under the Maratha 
regime were allowed various deductions on account of cesses, expenses 
of repairs of embankments etc.,on the final adjustment of revenue. 


But the British did not allow any deduction, and their demand 
was based on the average of three years’ receipt®, hus the Oriya 
Zamindars were denied the privileges they had been accustomed to 
under the Maratha regime. They were, on the other hand, over-tuxed 
by heavy assessment, harassed by demands of payment in coins, and 
tbat too, strictly in the scheduled time. Thus, their plight was rendered 
serious, and one by one, they faded out of the picture to make room 
for those who designed their exit. 
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As we have indicated above, the British Revenue authorities 
wanted to introduce forthwith the Bengal Revenue Regulations in 
Orissa without proper study of the system the people were long accusto- 
med to. They probably were cocksure that the people of Orissa would 
welcome the enlightened British rule substituting the Maratha system 
under which, as they thought, people were groaning. The Bengal 
Regulations were suitable for Bengal with permanently settled and 
rather lightly-assessed estates. But in Orissa, where the people were 
accustomed to a completely different system, the introduction of the 
Bengal Regulations proved to be a source of torture ardharassment to the 


Zsamindars rather than a blessing. 


As regards overassessment, Mr. Ewer, who was appointed as a 
Commissioner in 1818 for enquiring ‘nto the cauee of disaffection among 
the people of Orissa culminating in the Paik Rebelliion of 1817 opined: 
‘The assessment of the Province for the year 1223 stands at 
Rs. 15,20,409/- from which Ra. 1,38,000(- being subtracted leaves 
Ra. 13,82,409/- The excess of this beyond the Maratha net Jumma 
for the same extent of country (in 1210), or Rs. 10,80770/-is the precise 
increase under the British Government, or about three lakhs sicca 
rupees, Comparing the assessment per equare mile in Bengal and 
Bihar on one hand and Orissa on the other, he came to the conolusion 
that Orissa was heavily ascessed, the assessment per square mile in the 
former place being Rs, 171!-, while in Orissa, it was as high as Rs, 232'{- 
mile’, These conclusions were arrived after detailed 


per square 
Thus, it leaves no room for doubting. the fact that Orissa 


investigation. 
was over_asseased, 


There were many other factors that added to the distress of the 
Oriya Zamindars oaused by over assessment, The Zamindars were made 
to pay their renta in coins afterthe year 1809. This constitutes tho 
hardest stroke against the Zamindars of Oriesa. For centuries the rent 
was collected in kind or in cowries. The official accounts were also 
maintained in cowries. Their rasyats could never pay in coins. Besides, 
with the declaration of the Government that cowries would not he 
accepted in payment of the Government revenue, there was heavy 
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depreciation in the value of the cowries. The conversion of cowries into 
coins involved Zamindars in great loss. This aspect of hardehip of the 
Zamindars has been very elaborately dealt with by Mr. Trower, Collec- 
tor, Cuttaok and Mr. Ewer, the Special Commissioner®, The 
depreciation in the cowry not only hit the Zamindars hard but it affected 
ted the condition of the poor ratyats too, who had to ultimately eom- 
pensate the loss of the Zamindars to the best of thcir might, though 
not fully. Oridinary people, who were neither Zamindars nor ratyats 
concerned with payments of revenue, also suffered owing to the rise of 
prices of food stuff due to the depr,olation in the value of cowries. 
Thus the effeots of depreciatieu of the value of cowries were distressing 
to all classes of pcople, though the Zamindars were the worst sufferers. 


Sale of Zamindaries for default of payment of revenue in time 
was simply devastating in its effects so far as the Oriya Zamindars 
were concerned. Long accustomed to payments of revenue adjusted 
more or Jess to their convinience, and that too, mostly in kinds or 
the cowries, they could hardly adjust themselves to the new situation 
occasioned by the introduction of Bengal regulations. Very few 
Zamindars had independent means to make regular payments irrespec- 
tive of collections, Most of the Zamindars depended mainly on their 
collections for payments. The ratyats who, were also poor, could hardly 
pay their revenue in time, With the demand of coins for revenue 
payment, collection became more irregular. Consequently the Zamindars 
found themselves in precarious position in respect of payment of 
revenue, 1011 estates were scold by auction between 1806-1816. The 
average sale comes to about 101 estates per year. Since most of the 
Zamindaries with a Jama of Rs, 5,100/-, or above, were sold at 
Calcutta where they were purchased by non-Oriyas, ao very large sec- 
tion of the Oriya Zamindars were ousted from their possessions by 
public sales, Mr, J-wer’s remarks in this connection is worth noticing. 
He saye, ‘The original proprietors therefore of lands paying only a 
Jumma of about Rs 30,05,00/- are in possession of their estate at the 
present moment, when the Jumma of Mogu)bundee is 13,93,000 a state- 
ment which evinced strikingly the extensive ruin which had overwhelmed 
the ancient landed interests of the country under the British admini- 
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stration.”’ This chows bow devastating was the effect of public sales 
which yirtually extinguisbed tbe Oriya aristrocracy. 


The occasionaljoccurancces of natural calamities in the forms of 
inundation, cyclone, drovght etc. rendered the people too poor to meet 
the demands of the Zamindare, who, on their part, felt quite helpless to 
meet the demanda of the Government, Under the former Government 
the Zamindars were granted remissions in such circumstances. But 
under the new regime, they were not granted this previlege. There was 
failure of crop in 18(6-1£07, for which the Zamindars failed to pay 
their revenue. But this fact was not taken into consideration by the 
authorities who resorted to tbe sale of eetates as usual reavlting in sale 
of more than two hundred estates but, unfortunately, the sum _ realised 
by sale did not corer the balance duc, What was more pathetio, ip 
addition to this loss of estates through publi{o sale, some of the Zamin- 
dars suffered imprisonment in civil jail for failure to meet the Govern- 
ment dues, The pitiable plight of tbe Oriya Zamindars did not end 
here, They had more distressing hardship in store for them, Next 
year, (1807-1808) the crops were completely damaged by heavy floods, 
So the condition of the Zamindarsa become worse still. They petitioned 
to the Government for remission of rent but “it was looked upon by the 
local officers as pretext for evasion of the Government demand and it 
met with but little favour in the eyes of the higher authorities,’’ 


Machination and avarice of the amlas or olerks constituted 
another distressing feature of the early British regime. Many of them 
contrived to purchase estates during the publio sales through their 
friends and relatives. In the words of Mr. Trower ‘they had made a 
practice of trafficing in lands to a great extent in the district, of 
purchasing estates without any view of retaining possession, and 
disposing of them again‘at the first good opportunity, particularly the 
Mussulman amlab, so as to turn a penny’,® 


The Zamindars were practically in dread of courts as it involved 
huge outlay of money in the shape of bribes to different amlas, 
So they tried to keep away from it, even when they felt injustice was 
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done to them. Mr. Ewer writing on the topio says, ‘Sums notoriously 
and undeniably received by the dewans and others at each successive 
settlement of the district, the regular col'ections of police darogahs 
and heavy outlay of all land-holdera having any business to transact 
in the courts must be taken into account in the present discussion. 
It ia obvious that if the sums paid at different times by land-bolders to 
the numerous amlas who have amassed wealth in the district, had 
gone to the treasury of the Government x x x. would have avoided 
the sale of their lands for trifling arrears of revenue.’ Elsewhere 
he remarks again, “x x x many of ignorant infatuated Ooriah 
Zamindars have been at different times fooled and cheated out of 
their estate, to which cause should be partly ascribed their very 
extensive dispossessions xx xx xx,’'10 


Thus the maladministration in the revenue department of the 
early British regime brought sbout a virtual elimination of the Oriya 
ianded aristrocracy with consequent ruinous effects on the tenantry 
whose welfare was indissolubly bound with that of their own landlords. 
This calamitous event could have been easily averted, had the authorities 
tried to study the situation sympathetically and understood the real 
grievances of the land-lords of the soil. If half the understanding 
exhibited by their own officers like Mr. Trower bad formed the basis of 
administrative proceedings of the authorities, much of the injustice 
would have been avoided. Bnt that was not to be; the authorities in 
their overzealousness for introduction of humane and enlightened rule 
in place of crude and barbaric administration of the Marathas shut up 
their eyes to the hard realities and went on committing blunders after 
blunders, till the whole thing came to a head in 1817. The incident 
of 1817, the Paik rebaliion, opened up theeyes of the authorities to 
the Realities of the province and threafter they moved cautiously, but 
the mischief had already been done; by the Oriya aristrocacy was 
almost gone, 


Next we may examine the condition of the people in general. 
As we have pointed out above, the condition of the raiyats depended 
largely on that of their Zamindars, They could approach their own 
Zamindare in times of diffloulties and get remissions, or other helps from 
them. But under the new Zamindars who mostly purchased lands on 
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apeculation, their condition became miserable. These new Zamindars 
had no sympathy with their tenants, and their sole object was to exp it 
them as much as they could to eatisfy their avarice and greed of money. 
Very few of them meant real business; even those who were disposed 
that way had to entrust the mwanagoment of the Zamindari to persons 
who unsoruplously carried on their work of exploitation. Mr. Etwer 
after detailed investigation into the condition of the razyats records in 
bis report, ‘I do not remember a single {Instance of complaint on the 
part of a royat on the estate of an original proprietor against his 
zamindar, but those from the ryots and moguddums on estates held in 
farm, or belongisg to foreigners were numerous and distressing. 
The ryots ss gencrally described themselves and were so reduced to 
extreme poverty and misery by operations of the causes above 
mentioned, ard certainly the wretchedneas of their garb acd appearance, 
the rujned, roofless. streggling, filthy, deplorable state of most 
of their villages, coupled with the fact that desertions of late years iato 
Garjaut countries have not been uncommon, support in some degree 
their assertions of great actual, if not comparative, penu;y and misery. 
Many of the ryots complained of their zamindars having constantly 
increased the rate per bigha, 80 as even to double it, while the zamindars 
again asserted that it is the revenue authorities and not they who have 
augmented the nerikh of lands’ These remarks throw ample light on 
the condition of the peasantry under the early British regime; further 
deteils are needless, 


The heavy assessment and unsympathetic exploitation were not 
the only factors under which the peasantry groaned. The high price of 
the common salt and the introduction of coins added to their misery, 
We have discussed before how the introduction of coins and abolition 
of cowry currency adversly affected the condition of the zamindars and 
the tenants alike. The common people who were not connected with 
revenue did also feel the acute pinch of it Coins were not available in 
the market in abundance so as to be freely used by all. There had been 
lots of correspondences between the authorities on the subject of the cause 
of depreciation in the value of cowries and its effect on the people.'2 
Though, in theory, it was almost proved that there was no scarcity of 
coinst as to hamper traneactions being oarried on by the people in them, 
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nor was there superabundance of cowries as to depreciate its value in 
relation toesilver, the fact remained, nevertheless, that people suffered, 
business in the countryeside was paralysed and prices of commodities 
rose. Naturally the condition of the common run of the people can be 
well imagined, Mr, Ewer has tried to analyse the situation as thoroughly 
as possible.!? Despite all the thoroughness of his investigation and also 
those of others, the simple fact that cowry currency constituted an 
important element of the economic structure of Orissa and that peoples’ 
association with it for centuries made them mentally and sentimentally 
unable to cut off all connections with it and take to the new currency in 
a matter-of-fact way, was overlooked. The people could only think in 
terms of cowries, assess the value of their crop or other things and make 
all payments in that currency only, Even when the coins were intro- 
duced, and cowry was not accepted sa a currency for government 
traneaction, people ccntinued to use the currency for a long time after 
wards. So for a time, more than a quarter of a century at least, there 
were two currencies, the popular currency of cowry for non-government 
transactions in the interior, and silver end copper currency for 
government transactions. Aatyats converted a portion of their produce 
into silver for payment of rent, and the rest they dieposed of in old 
currency. This.dual system wrought bavoc in the sphere of currency 
so far as tbe people were concerned and produced natural chaos and 
confusion leading to the deterjoration in the condition of the people in 
various ways. 


So this aspect of sentimental attachment of the people to what 
the Engtish termed as ‘barbaric currency’ the association of which 
with the people of this province might be traced back the 6th—7th 
century, if not earlier, was overlooked by the authorities who dealt 
with the subject purely from the point of vicw of economists, that too, 
with little practical knowledge. 


Again, cheapness of principal commodities of food in those days 
made it imperative for the common mass to adopt a currency that would 
enable them to make their purchases in very small quantities, For 
example, common rice sold at 45 seers a rupee (each seer measuring 105 
tolas) mung dal at 13 seers, wheat at 18 seers eto. in June 1810.)* Salt 
was available at 15 seers a rupee, A labourer wishing to purchase a seer 
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of rice, 1/8 seer of dal, 1/16 seer of salt, 1/16 seer of mustard oil could 
hardly find a copper coin suitable for his petty purchases of this sort, 
while the cowries provided him ample scope for ready purchases of his 
sraall needs without any difficulty, It was one of the reasons why people 
found this currency so helpful and stuck to it even after it was not acce- 
pted by the Government. This aspect of the question, though it was 
very closely related to the realities of the situation, did not attract due 
attention of the authorities. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that the British authorities, while 
-introducing the drastic change in currency, were actuated by considera- 
tions that would suit the'r own interests rather than those of the people, 
They never cared to take into consideration the hard facts and the 
realities of the’ situation when they took the step, nor did they take the 
trouble of studying the effects of this innovation on the common masa. 
Their conviction in the soundness of their theory of currency and its 
universal application with invariable good consequences, and their deep 
hatred for the barbaric currency, blinded them to the real effects of 
their action on the people, While the people were feeling bewildered by 
the rude impact of the shocking innovation, the zamindars of the soil 
were losing their estates in consequence of the havoc wrought by it; the 
authorities were complacently appreciating their scheme of doing away 
with the barbaric currency completely oblivious of the distressing effects 
their rash act had produced. The net result of this measure was expedi- 
tion of the process of extinction of the Oriya landed aristrocracy. 


There was. another factor that hit the common mass of Orissa very 
acutely. 1t was the introduction of Sals Monopoly. On the 4th May, 1804, 
temporary Regulation for the salt department was enacted, The Govern- 
ment, according to the Resolution, reserved to itself the exclusive privi- 
lege of manufacturing salt in the Northern Division. Mr. Trower, in his 
letter of the 20th April, 1813, to the Commissioner wrote, ‘During the 
Maratha period salt was in such plenty as to be an article of little 
value. x x x Only since the province has been in pozsesSion of the 
English that sa]t has been an article of value.” 1* Salt was not only 
cheap but abundant during the time of the Marathas. Its market rate 
varied between 4 to 14 annas per maund, !° But with the introduction 
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of salt monopoly, the retail price of salt shot up to Rs, 3/4/- per 
maund. !7 According to Mr. Ewer, the rate of salt during the last four 
years of Maratha rule was 3 kahans 8 pans per Calcutta maund while in 
1817 it sold at 24 kabans. '® Thus there can be hardly any doubt that 
the price of salt had been more or less prohibitive for the common 


people. 


Apart from the high price of galt, its soarcity in the market made 
the conditions of the people very distreesing, They could put up with 
other hardships, but not with the scarcity of the most common item 
of food, next in importance to rice. So they clamoured every where 
to attract the attention of the authorities, But tbe Salt Agent, in this 
case, a8 it was In otber cases too, relied on his theory and statistics, and 
was quite satisfied that enough salt was released to the market, and 
there was no scarcity of that commodity. But the real fact wae that 
while Orisea required about 33 lacs of maunds of ealt per year, the 
annus! sale amounted to 14 lac only. So the annual sale of salt did not 
even reach half the requirement at moderate calculations. So it would 
appear that there was really scarcity of salt in the market, and it was 
due to wrong calculation on the part of the Salt Agent who was, of 
course, more interested in export of salt to Bengal than its sale inside 
Orissa, Because, be was receiving a commission over and above his pay 
on the amount of sale of salt. The gross profit per maund of salt to 
Orissa amounted to Rs. 1/4- while that on the salt exported to Bengal 
was Ra, 2/12/- Naturally, he was more intersted in the sale of salt in 
Bengal than in Orisea, as in the former case he got more commission, 


Thus the scarcity of salt in the Cuttack market was undoubtedly 
a fact and it brought on to the poor mass the utmost hardship, as 
they were deprived of the most ipvdispersable -commodity of 
food, This scarcity was dueto unrealistic bandling of the supply of 
salt to the market, the high price which diicouraged the retailers to 
carry the commodity to the interior, the stopping of privilege of manu- 
facturing small quantity of salt by the people of coastal areas for their 
consumption and the sale of the surplus and many other factors. 


Thus the early British administrators, far from helping ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people of Origea, as they loudly professed at 
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the time of conquest, helped it to deteriorate to the lowest level when 
people oried for a pinch of ealt, a thing that could have been hardly worth 
credit, had it not been recorded in the reports of administration of the 
time, The people felt to the core of their bones what was meant by 


Foreign Rule.” 


The facts stated above provide ample indication as to the 
progress of ezonomic condition of the people during the first two decades 
of the British rule. The zamindars were reduced to begars, ratyats 
groaned under heavy taxation caused by thoughtless assessment and the 
depreciation of the value of cowries, the trade and commerce declined 
and the price of food articles rose. A large number of Oriya amlas 
served the former Government in various capacities, specially in the 
revenue department. But with the coming of the English they were 
thrown out of employment, since they were not used to the English 
system of administration. Mr. Ewer pointed out the fact to the 
Government in his report. He says, ‘“‘an almost eystemetic exclusion 
of all Hindoo natives of Orissa from every situation about the courts 
in Police, ia the Revenue and salt Departments, has prevailed from the 
very beginning. x x x. The aumils mostly, the numerous 
tehsildars under them, the dewans and the sherista were native Ooriahs 
and from among them some might have been selected qualified to fill the 
secondary posts whilst undergoing a course of training for the moat 
important ones afterwards.”?° Many Oriyas were holding responsib‘e 
posts under the Maratha Government but they were not given a chance 
to serve under the Exglish administration even as a measure of trial. 
This policy of the English had farereaching effects. First, the upper 
middle class people who constituted the bulk of service holders were 
greatly distressed by being thrown out ofemployment. Secondly, 
owing to absence of Oriya officials in the early British administration, 
the courts and offices were looked upon with dread as notorious places 
of harassment and extortion, as the staff of them were all outsiders 
without even a sprinkling of Oriya among them. Thirdly, this widened 
the gulf between the administrators and the aubjects who could, other- 
wise, have been initiated into the new system of administration through 
their own men. 
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The dispossessed Zamindars with their retinue of eervants 
swelled the bulk of the unemployed. The extinction of Oriya zamindars 
was @ serious blow to the economic structure of Orissa. They were the 
main resorts of the poor people In their difficulties and daring calami- 
ties. Many charitable institutions were run by them. They were the 
main stay of the people, their tenants; their extinction was a severe 
blow to the economio condition of the agrioulturists. 


The sharp decline in Orises’s trade and manufacture during the 
chaotic period nocentuated the deterioration of the economic condition 
of the province. Formerly, export trade in rice and ealt formed two 
main sources of Orisea’s income. Rioe was exported in abundant 
quantity to Madras and other couthern provinces which constituted the 
principal market for Orissa’s rice trade. Next came Bengal in this 
respect. Salt was another item in which a thriving trade, both over 
land and maritime, was carried on, Salt was expofted to Nagpur and 
the Centra] Indian provinces overland and Orissa imorted cotton in 
exchange.*! Salt was also exported to Benga) in large quantity 
According to Stirling, more than three lacs of maunds of salt were being 
exported annually from Orissa slong the roads via Sambalpur and 
Bamanghati to Berar. Under the British regime the qantity of salt 
transported by private individuals, in course of open and legal traffic, 
did not exceed 20,000 maunds,®* 


Tt will nct be out of place to discuss here, in brief, the main 
cause of Orissa’s sharp economic deterioration. The standing monu- 
ments in hundreds end the ruined ones in thousands, bear eloquent 
testimony to the great economic prosperity of Orissa in the past. But 
in view of the present economic condition of our State we can hardly 
conceive of its past glory or prosperity. 


One wonders bow this incredible deterioration in the economio 
condition of Orissa could happen. For a detailed discussion on the 
subject we have to take into account a large number of facts dating 
back from the times of the Hindu rule in Orissa right upto the first 
phase of British rule consisting of the first two decades of the 19th 
ceutury. Since it is beyond the scope of this work, we would confine 
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ourselves here to one aspect only, that is, the salt trade in Origsa, 
Orissa being a sea-board province, salt manufacture was a natural 
industry in the ccastal regions from very ancient times. In one insorip- 
tion of Caoodaganga Deva (1078-L14l A. D.) there is mention of ‘Javana- 
karadhikart’ or the owner of salt tax, meaning probably the officer in 
charge of the salt tax,?? This is probably the earliest evidance of salt trade 
in Orissa which was subject to a tax. This corroborates our aseumption 
that the history of salt-trade in Orissa dates back to very anoient times, 
The imposition of tax on galt indicates unmistakably that the salt was 
manufactured not only for internal consumption, but of also for ex- 
port to other kingdoms. Since Orissa carried on maritine trade with the 
kingdoms, like Jave, Borneo, Sumatra, it is quite likely, salt was expore 
ted in large quantities to those islands and also to other parts of India. 
According to stirling, the salt of Orissa was of the finest type produced 
India.3¢ Secondly, salt of Orissa was looked upon ase eacred by the 
people of upper India, For these two reasons Orissa salt was preferred 
to the salt produced in other parts of India. So, huge quantity of salt 
was exported annually from Orfssa to differend parts of India and 
kingdoms beyond it. Thus Orissa was being enriched by the constant 
flow of wealth into the state mainly through this source. 


We can just from en idea of the quantity of Salt manufactured 
in Orissa in ancient times and the amount of money that was derived 
from that source from the following facts. The average manufacture of 
galt in Orissa was more than 5 lac maunds per year between 1814-1816, 
We do not know what was the quantity produced in the Ganjam 
District during this period, but from the figures of the quantity of salt 
manufaotured in Ganjam between 1870-81 given in the district Manual 
we oan assume that average production amounted to about 9£ lacs and 
net Government income was about 20 lacs of rupees at the rate of Re, 2/- 
per maund, while the actual sale price was Rs. 2-11-.0.°° According to 
Stirling, Government income from salt manufactured in Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore amounted to 18 lacs of rupees,?? about 3 lacs of rupees 
more than the gross income from land revenue. Thus the total 
quantity of ralt manufactured in Orissa in the British pertod 
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Period was not less than 18 lac maunde bringing an income of Ra. 38 to 
40 laca per year. Though it is not possible to calculate with any degree 
of acuracy the income derived from salt manufacture and salt-trade in 
Orissa in the ancient times on the basis of the figures above, yet we may 
assume, without much risk of mistake, that salt brought to Oriese an 
amount not less than the gross income from land revenue, of course, 
inclusive of Government tax and trader’s profit. So, we may take that 
income from the salt trade constituted the chief source of nation’s 
wealth in those days. The past prosperity of Orissa was mainly buit 
upon the foundation of prosperous salt- trade. But with the loss of 
independence and the dwindling of maritime trade following the chaotic 
and disorderly period from 1568 to 1803 under the Muslim and Maratha 
regimes the prosperity of Orissa began to take 2 downward trend till it 
reached the lowest level when the British Government took over salt- 
manufacture and sale as their exclusive right, Of course, salt was not 
the only article of export of Orissa in ancient times. The margin of 
profit, it must be understood, from trade in other articles is much legs 
than that in salt, In the British period, the average cost of 
manufacture per maund amounted to 12 annas, while the eale-price per 
maund in Bengal was Re. 3/8/-; thus gross profit per maund was 
Ks, 2/12/- if we deduct As. 12 as the cost of transport and 
wastage, the net profit per maund amounted to about R. 2 -, that is, 
more than 2 times the cost of production. This wide margin of profit 
cannot b® had in any other commodity of trade, like, paddy. calico ete. 
which constituted the main articles of export. Thus Oriesa, in the past, 
utilised the Nature's gift to the fullest extent to build up her prosperity. 
With the decline of the salt trade began the fall of Oriesa’s prosperity till 
it almost vanished after the introduction of Salt Monopoly, The 
economic breakdown of Orisea and its poverty in the 19th century, the 
effects of which linger even to this day, was mainly attributable te 
gradual dwindjing of saltetrade and its final transfer to the British 
hands. Commenting on the dwindling of Orissa’s salt-trade Mr. Ewer 
writes, ‘‘A lucrative commerce also existed in the quantity of salt 
exported from Cuttack to Hidgelle and particularly in the Raja of 
Berar’s dominion of which the former has been absorbed by the ealt 
monopoly and the latter is scarcely to be traced now at all, excepting in 
the smuggling traffic carried on to a ggpat extent with the countries to 
the west ward, from the border of Chilka, Jake,’’28 
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Orissa was also carrying on 2, brisk trade in rice with Madras and 
Bengal, two deficit provinces co far as that commodity is concerned 
Madras was regularly furnished with rice from Orissa. Rice-trade 
constituted another important source by which Orissa was enriched. 
But, due to some reason or other, mostly due to failure of crops in 
Orissa in 1806, 1807, 1809 on account of drought, inunadation, and 
chaotio conditions caused by the British revenue administration as 
discussed above the rice-trade of Orissa was much reduced, In the 
year 18C5-06 the expert of paddy to tha Madras Presidency amounted 
to 3,98,000 maunds, in !§07-08 and 1808-09 it amounted to 5,44,400 
maunds and 4,70,400 maunds respectively. In the year 1810-11 it 
reached the lowest level of only 48,560 maunds. After that year 
though there was slight temporary rise in figures, the decline continued. 
In 1814-16 only 1,61,000 maunds were exported*®®, From these figures 
it is apparent that the surplus stores with Zamindars were probably 
disposed of during the years 1807.08 and 1809-1810, and thereafter 
very little remained tor export, specially in view of the calamities that 
followed in succession between the years }]&06-1807 to 1809-1010, 
Thus Orissa’s economio stucture was further damaged by this fall in 
export trade. Mr. Ewer writing on this point says, ‘The accom- 
panying (No13) statement procured from Mr. R. Becher, the 
gentleman at present officiating in charge of the Custom House, at 
Balasore shows how great has been the falling off of late years, in 
quantity of grain exported from the only port where trade was ever 
very brisk, to the countries to the eouthward and tbis teo from 
permanent causes, whichjleave no room for hope tbat the old market 
will ever again be available to any great extent for the dispoeal of 
surplus produce of the district”’ 


Manufacture of Orissa, during the firat two decades of the 19th 
century had deolined to the lowest level. The manufacture of fine 
calicoes for which Orissa had eained celebrity inthe 17th and 18th 
centurieS had almost been extinct. According to Stirling”, The manu- 
facture and trade of Orissa proper are very inconsiderable ond un- 
important, A sufficiency of coarser cloth is made forthe use of the 
inhabitants in all parts of the District. The calicoes of Balasore, Soro, 
Bhadrak, Janjipore and Hariharpur, were once much prized and 
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sou ht after under the name Sannals but the demand for the finer 
fabrics of that description having long since greatly declined, the 
quantity now manufactured is very trifling.’”*! Thus was find that 
there was decline to unprecedented scale in the trade and manufacture 
of this provine during the first phase of British administration. The 
economic condition of the people had reached the Jowest level and the 
once Opulent province, whose stores of grains and salt eupplied the 
needs of the neighbouring provinces and whose manufactures of 
calicoes had earned an India-wide celebrity, had been reduced to 
almost toa state of penury and indigence. Though we may not 
attribute this state of affairs wholly to the maladministration 
under the early British regime, nevertheless, it was responsible, to 4 
great extent, in expediting the process of economic deterioration of 
the people of Orissa, 


The records relativg to tke early British administration in Orlesa 
unmistakably point to the fact that the British authorities were 
extremely careful not to wound the religious feelings of the people. 
Non-interferenos in religious matter was their guiding motto. 
The contents of a letter from the Secretary to the Board of Commi- 
sioners to J. Hunter, of the 3rd July, 1804, clearly shows how solicitous 
the British authorities were in maintaining statns quo in the religious 
matter. The Board conveyed their desire that there should be no inter- 
ference with the Pagoda of Jagannath by any act of authority and steps 
should be taken to see that the former ceremonies and oustoms were 
permitted and supported on every occasion. Because, “It has been the 
the express order of Hie Excellency the Most Noble Governor General 
that no interference or innovation should be experienced at the Pagodah 
of Jagurnnauth by any act of their authority and that former ceremonies 
and customs should be permitted and supported on _ every 
occasic n.°8” 


The above quotation showa the strong injunction issued to the 
local authorities in Orissa about their dealings with the management of 
the affairs of the temple of Jagannath in which was concentrated the 
the whole religious belief and activities of the peoplo of Orissa and 
which was coneidered as a great religious institution in India, 
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Accordingly A Groeme, the Collector of Jagannath of Puri was asked by 
the Board of Commissioners to submit a detailed report about the 
establishment and customa of the temple of Jagannath. The Collector, in 
hia letter of the 10th June 1805 submitted a lengthy and comprehensive 
report about the establishment and customs of the temple of Jagannath 
for the information of the Board®* in which he dealt with the different 
deities and occasional activities inside the temple, the servants of the 
temple, their appointment, dismissul and duties, festival, the 
receipts and expenses, endowments to temple etc.,, Equipped with these 
information the authorities proceeded with their work of management of 
the temple which the British Government had taken up 4s successor to 
the Marathas under whom the temple was directly managed by the 
Government. Till the years 1806, the management continued according 
to the Maratha system. Government made up the difference between 
the receipts and expenditures of the temple. But the British 
Goverument was nervous of any direct connection with affairs of the 
temple for two reasons; (1) their direct connection would mean 
Government's sanction of idolatry, and (2) they were afraid, they might 
be accused of wounding the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus 
through any act done inadvertently. For these reasons they made over 
the management of the temple to an Assembly of three Pandits 
(Partchhas) nominated on the recommendation of tke Collector of 
of Pilgrim’s Tax under Regulation IV of 1806. This too was not found 
suitable, as the Government was still actively attached to the affair of 
the temple, So, by the Regulation IV of 1809, the management was vested 
in the Raja of Kburda who was appointed hereditary Superintendent of 
the temple. But his authority was restricted by appointment of three 
parichhas 48 his assistants, who, however, were authorised to bring to the 
notice of the Government any order or action of the Superintendent 
which was inconsistent with the recorded rules’ and 
customs of the temple. Raja had no power to dismiss them except 
with the sanction of the Government** 


Pilgrim-tax continued to be collected as before and the 
authorities tried to systematise the collection and regulate acoess of 
pilgrims into Puri during great festivals. The tax collected was received 
by the Government who made up the deficiencies of the Temple 
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income out of it. The deficiency varied from year to year. For 
example, total receipts of the temple forthe 1812-13 amounted to 
Re, 12,466/-(fractions of a rupee omitted) and expenditure by the 
Government for making up the deficiency was Re, 38,686/-. Bestdes a 
a wall at Atharanala was built at a cost of Rs, 6°04/-. Thus the total 
expenses of the Government amount Rs. 45,490/-- Tho net amount 
credited to the Government on account of Filgrims-tax was toBs 34,026/-, 
thus the net loss amounted to Rs. 11464/- in the year 1812-13°5. In the 
two previous years, fe. 1810-11 and 1811-12, net Govnrnment gain 
from the pilgrims tax after meeting the deficiency amounted to 
Rs. 12,645/- and Re. 49,194/- respectively. Total temple expenditure 
as shown in the etatement for the years 1811-12 and 1812-13 is the 
same amount of Rs, 56376-Gel8-0, that was probably the standard 
annual exponditure of the temple®’, The temple collection during the 
18'1-12 from the temple lands and sele of bhoga amounted to 
Rs Rs. 26,570/- and 5,590/- respectively, the total amounting to 
Re. 32,160/-, The corresponding figures for the year 181213 are 
Re. 15,102, Re. 5364 and Ra, 20,666/- respectively?®, Krom these facts 
it is evident that the British Government maintained the old standard 
of temple expenditure, made up the deficiensics between the temple 
receipts and the standard expenditure and credited to their account the 
tax levied on the piigrims, which, in most years, constituted one principal 
source of income. 

The following points taken from the letter of the Chief Secretary 
to the Government, Fort William, dated the 18th February, 1814, to 
John Richardson conveying the sentiments of the Governor General in 
Counoil relating to pilgrims-tax, casualities during festivals etc. will 
clearly show the Government policy towards the managemert of the 
Jagannath temple. Regarding the proposal of abolition of pilgrim tax, 
Governor General opined that the tax was not established by the 
British Government, it existed under the Mahratta Government and 
that the unceasing object of the British Government had been to free it 
from exactious, vexatious, oppressions with which it was attended under 
the former Government “If a Hindoo Government 
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thought it consistent with the principles of religious persuasion to provide 
in some sort for the exigencies of the State by a tax of that description 
it iefmpossible to discover any substantial reasons why another 
Government professing a different religion should discontinue a tax 
which had already received the sanction of the authority most 
competent to judge a question of that nature.’’8? 


Mr, Richardson had urged upon the Government for sbolition of 
the Pilgrims tax on the ground that the net gain of Government on 
that head was trifling amounting to Rs. 2,514/-in 7 years and 
4 months. In reply, the Governor General pointed out that though the 
gain was trifling, the abolition of the tax would mean 4 huge drain on 
the public resources.¢° 


The facts clearly indicate the religious policy of the early British 
authorities towards the Jagannath temple affairs, They were very 
careful not to wound the religious susceptibilities of the people, nor to 
bring in any innovation in the management of the temple, however good 
it might be, for fear of wounding the religious sentiments of the people, 
So, in reply to John Richardson’s suggestion for appointment of a 
learned Brahmin in place of the Raja of Puri who waa found guilty of 
neglect of his duties as the Superintendent, the Governor General 
disagreed with him and permitted continuance of the system unless 
circumstances deteriorated to such extent as to take such drastic step. 
It ie aleo a fact that they systematised the collection of pligrim tax to a 
great extent to lessen the sufferings of the people. In their anxiety to 
conciliate the people, the Government transferred the Superintendence of 
the temple to the Raja of Khurda, the most appropriate person for the 
office. Thus, the rel'gious policy of the early British rulers in Orissa was 
characterised by circumspection, so far religious sentimenta of the people 
were concerned, and toleration of the customs and usages though 
repugnant to their own religious belief. 


In relation to another socio-religious custom, that is, the Satz 
syatem, they followed?the came policy. They did not actively interfere 
in the performance of Sat: cites, though it was looked down upon as an 
obnoxiour system revolting to humsnity. The Government maintained 
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vigilance and watch to see that no force or compulsion was used. 
In 1820, 33 women committed Sats in Orissa, while in 1821, the number 
was reduced to twenty eight. The Sadar Nizamat Adaltat reviewing 
the report of Sati for the year 1821 expressed the view. ‘“‘In the case 
of Mussammant Kumulah No. 18 of the Satee statement, it was clearly 
competent to the Magistrate to have punished as for as misdemeanour 
the washerman Rajeb who pushed the woman into the fiery pit as 
assisting at a sacrifice not wholly voluntary.”** From tbe above 
remarks it is olear that the Government allowed Sati rites to be 
perfor med if there was no compulsion behind it; they interfered in cases 
when any person or persons forced any woman fur committing herself to 
fire against her volunary wishes. The Government General’s remarks in 
reviewing Sati case in India in 1820 are worth noting in this connection. 
The uomber of Satz casea had dwindled from 707 in 1817 to 597 in 1820, 
The Governor General thought that the decrease in the number was due 
to. “in s.m9 degrees to the operation of the rules now in force in regard 
to the perfermance of that rite.’”’ He further remarked, ‘while the 
Hin doo must perceive in those rules a distinct proof of unwillingness of 
the Government to interfere with their religious prejudices, and muet be 
sensib'e tiat its authority has been interposed only to prevent practices 
not «aiotioned by their own institutions, they cannot fail to recognise 
the extreme reget with which the continuance of a custom so revolting 
to hum wity ig viewed by the Government and to be conscions of the 
gi atification wth which it would witness any disposition on tbe part of 
ths people them:elves to discourage and discountenance it. xxx. The 
Governor General in Council cannot conur in the polloy or expediency of 
the measure p'oposed by the Second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlat, he 
is of opinion, ‘hat the authoritative interposition of the Government, 
with a view to abolish the rite of Satee either in the manner, 
recommended by Mr, Smith, or by adoption of partial measores, 
respectively suggested by Mr. Leycester and Mr. Lerin, would not only 
fail of success but would tend to excite a spirit of fenaticism and 
eventually produce very injurions consequences.” 


These remarks of the Governor General leave no doubt as to the 
attitude of the British authorities to the custom of Satt and their 
polioy of guarded and cautiour interfer ence with it, 
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Two instances of stiff resistance of the people of Cuttack to 
imposition of two new taxes, namely the House tax and the Chaukidari 
tax are worth mentioning here. We have no details of the incidents 
leading to the imposition of House tax in Cuttack in 1811 under 
Regulation XV of 1810. From a passing reference to it in the letter 
of Mr. Ainslie, Aoting Magistrate of Cuttack, to G, Dowdeswell, Chief 
Seoretary, of the date 2nd October, 1814, we come to know that the 
people of Cuttack organised themselves to resist the imposition of the 
destestable tax. Mr Ainslie wrote, ‘‘I did not at this time perceive any 
thing in the conduct of the multitude to lead me to suppose that 
they had entered into any regular combined plan to resiat the Enforce- 
ment of the Regulations above cited.42 I was not aware then of the 
resistance evinced by the inhabitanta of this town of Cuttack wheu 
Regulation XV of 1810 regarding the tax on Houses was attemptcd 
to be enforced. The same principle now deceit them which was in 
that instance the rule of their conduct. Whilst persuing the same 
tumultuous conduct which they have now adopted an order was 
received from Government rescinding the Regulation just quoted. 
Their ignorance led them to draw an inference which bas undoubtedly 
induced them to persevere so long in their unlawful combination. 
They ascribe the repeal of that Regulation to their olamour and 
disobedience instead of to the lenity and wisdom of Government.’© 


These remarks clearly indicate the steps taken by the inhabitants 
of Cuttack to prevent the imposition of House tax, They 
erganised themselvra, on that occasion, into whit is termed above as 
unlawful combination, with the intention of resisting enforcement 
of House tax. They colamoured and persevered in their disobedience 
and made the anthorities yield to them. While rescinding the 
Regulation in 1812 the Governor General remarked, ‘‘the Governor 
General in Council is anxious to promote ease and convinience of 
the inhabitants generally by  releiving them from _ the 
payment of the above mentioned tax.’ So this isa first instance 
of an organised no-tax compaign {fn northern Orissa under the 
British which brougt about the desired result. 


42, Regulations relate to imposition of Chaukidari tax on the inhabitants of 
Cuttack, 
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Another inatance of organised no-tax campaign took place in 
the year 1814 when Choukidari tax was levied in Cuttack under 
Regulation 13 of 1813 and 3 of 1814. When the Acting Magistrate 
Mr. Ainslie introduced the tax in August 1514, the people protested 
against the ssasecement of Choukidari tax. They aesembled in great 
pumbers under the trees on the bank of the Mahanady. The agitation 
which started from the 19th September continued till the 30th September 
when all the shops were closed, grain merchants were not allowed 
to bring their grains into the town and labourers desisted from their 
work. So, along with no-tax campaign, complete hartal also was 
observed. Magistrate declared the assembly as ualawful and unauthorised 
and warned the people to disperse peceably. But the pcople remained 
adamant despite persuasion and thbreatenings. The Magietrate, sent 
a police force against the people but they were surrounded by the 
mob and overpowered, At last military help was sought. 
Even at the sight of the military, people remained a adamant. But 
ultimately they were dispersed. Only one man was wounded in the 
eye. Thereafter there was no resistance. Cuttack wa divided into 
six mahalas and 55 Choukidars at Rs. 3/- P. M. each were appointed. 
This tax was ultimately abolished in 1818. However that may be, the 
facts unmistakbly chow that people were eolidly organised to offer 
the stiffest resistance to the British for imposition of an obnoxions tax. 
Tho closure of all shops in the bazar and people abstaining from 
their work as a mark of protest for days together reflects no 
little credit on the organisers, 


We have briefly described the condition of the people under the 
British regime. With all their enlightenment ard broad outlook, the 
British administrators could tot ameliorate the condition of thelr 
enbjects who, they thought, were rotting under the barbaric Maratha 
rule and would find themselves much bappier under their enlightened 
administration, But they were illusioned; the people, as admitted by 
some of the British administrators, looked back with fondness to the 
former days when they were comparatively happy and comfortable. 
We may quote here some lines from Ewer’s report to show how he 
candidly admitted the deterioration of peoples’ condition under the 
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British rule. He writes, ‘I am persuaded that many of the native think 
that the Mabaratta Government, with its entiro absence of system was 
better adopted to the State of he society in which they exist than the 
British Government with its enlightened humane and refined one. They 
seem unconcious of any particular benefits which have resulted to them 
from the operation of the British law and regulatione, whilist it is very 
apparent that they have increased the assessment of revenue in silver 
instead of cowries, augmented the price of salt to six times its former 
rate, and dispossessed upwards of two thirds of the original proprietors 
from their estates. The people of the interfor seemed aleo to have 
thought all applications to the court vain and fruitless of late years, 
unless besides tbe legal authorised overwhelming expenses of etamp 
papers, fees eto, they could further produce a_ considerable 
sum to purchase the favour, or at least the forbearance of the sadder 
Amlah,’’* 


Toynbee in his book on the History of Orissa writes, ‘It is with 
unfeigned regret that we contemplate the policy of the firat fifteen 
years of our revenue administration, ard we doubt if the people had 
not good reasons to think themselves better off under the Marathas then 
they were under their conquerors,"47 Hunter, Stirling, Ker, eto., have 
directly or indirectly admitted their own failure in administration of 
Orissa in the early stage, thereby they have contradicted themselves or 
their historians , in their condemnation of the Maratha administration as 
a barbaric one. 


However that may be, the facts discussed in this Chapter go to 
prove unmistakably the pitiable "condition of the people of Orissa 
under the British regime. They virtually were groaning under the 
evil effects of maladministration, in the ciroumstances, a sudden 
rising of the people against the British would bave not been unnatural, 
But it never came to pass, The people, the common maser, under 
centuries of oppressive rule of outsidera had sunk to the Icweat 
level of economic depression and had lost all stamina to rise aod strike 
against the oppressors, They could only manifest inexhaustible 
patience of silently putting up with all that were thrust on or hurled 
against them and exhibiting wonderful capacity to adjustment to the 
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worst sitvations as was cccaeioned by the early British maladminictra- 
tion, when they were reduced to utmost penury and indigenoe. 


In the midst of this pervading gloom there glimmered faintly 
the light of sp'rit and courage exhibited by the Chiefs of Oricsan States 
and their followers, the patks, They still had in them some fighting 
spirit and love of liberty despite adverse circumetances extending over 
centuries. They fought with the Afgans, Mughals and the Marathas, 
They kept burning the tcrch of freedom and liberty through all these 
regimes, but the glow and warmth of it was gradually dwindling 
till it reached its lowest level under the British rule, the ootapus of 
whose administration slowly but steadily spread out its tentacles and 
sucked up all that was left last in the race of the brave fighters and laid 
them flat on the ground. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PAIK REBELLION OF 1817. 


We have discussed in the previous Chapter the distressing 
conditions that hit hard all clarses of people of Orissa who were 
virtually groaning under the maladministration, The common mass, 
as we commented in the last Chapter, had lost all stamina to rise and 
strike. They put up with all that oame fn the way. But the 
descendants of the warrior class among the people had atill in them 
some spirit of fighting, a reminiscsnce of thet of their brave ancestors. 
T © repeated blows of maladministration, the pinoh of bunger, 
sense of frustration at the loss of what they possessed for centuries 
warmed them up to make a stand and demonostrate their grievances 
not by lying low at the feet of the designing amlas or thelr puppet 
masters, but by an attitude of aggression and defiance. In fact, the 
Kharda insurrection of 1817 was not premeditated or preplanned. 
It was just a spontaneous outborst of epirit of resistance by such 
section of the people as stiil retained In them traces of the traits of 
their ancient warrior race. Ihough we cannot imagine at present 
how things would have turned out if the patks and dalbeheras group 
of patks. His position corresponded to that of a Jamadar of the sepoye, 
of all the States of Orissa had joined their hands together to make an 
organised attempt at throwing off the foreign yoke, we can say thia 
much that the British authority would have been very badly shaken 
and things would have worsened still if a conjunction with the Raja of 
Berar could have been effected, a possibility that could not be ruled 
out at that time, However that may be, the insurrection wae 
veitber preplanned nor properly organised to dea! with suoh a 
formidable fce as the British authority. As we have pointed out before, 
the inhabitants of the plains were hardly expected to join hande with 
the patks owlng to the main faot.that they had neither the capacity 
nor the mood to do it. Mr. Ewer is absolutely correot when he 
remarke, ‘ ‘No attempt indecd was ever made Ly the leaders of the 
insarreotion to render their cause popular among the people of the 
plains x x x, x x x They knew well that the 
timid, spiritjess, imbecile unmanly ryots of Moghlbundee could a fford 
them no effectual sid x x ‘x. Therising in Khboordah was quite an 
isolated movement prompted by despair hatred and a thirst for revenge 
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on the part of Jugbundoo and the mieery beyond endurance under 
whioh the people of Khoordah were sinking.’’! 


Though the people of every class and statue were effected by the 
distressing circumstances detailed in the Jast Chapter, it is very 
doubtful if there would have been any insurrection of the magnitude 
as it was in 1817 had not Jagabaudbu Bidyadhara taken the lead and 
inspired the zgatks. The insurrection, therefore, may be mainly 
ascribed to the spirit of revenge aflame in Jagabandbu Bidyadbara on 
account of the wropgs done to bim. Other causes were there 
already; the patks were seething with discontenment and anger on 
account of the resumption of their paikan lands; the oppression and 
extortion of the officials on one hand, and the agents of the new 
farmers on the other, had embittered their feelings in the extreme and 
hed awakened a feeling of revenge in them. The high rate of assessment, 
rise in the price of salt and its scarcity and the cbaotic state of currenoy 
had all combined to drive them almost to a etate of starvation and 
penury. These facts have been very elaborately dealt with by Mr, 
Ewer, who is the only officer among the esrly British authorities to hit 
on the right points relating to the causes of the Paik rebellion.2 Now 
we may see how Jagabandhu Vidyadhara was wronged. 


Jagabandhu Vidyadhara was the Bakhshi or commander of 
troops of the Raja of Khurda. The post was held by his ancestors on 
‘hereditary basis. The Bekhshi was assigned large Jagirs by the Raja 
for his maintenance. These were known as Bakhsibar. Kila Rorung 
was bestowed on his famiJy by the Emperor of Delhi, The other Jagir 
of the Bakhei known as the Backshibar lay in the four parganae of 


Rahang, Chabiskud, Lembai and Serai and constituted the most valuable 
possessions. 


When the British conqured Oriesa Jagabsndhu was one of the 
first to offer submission to Colonel Haroourt.8 He was allowed to 
engage for Kila Rorung for the first three successive years after the 
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British conquest. But Major Fletoher in 1804 resumed all his rent-free 
Jagirs in the four parganas referred to above, despite the fact that he 
specified those lands as being the hereditary property of his family, 
Even he was dispo:sessed of Kila Rorung in consequencea of deep and 
int,iguing machination of the diwan of the Collector Groeme. His 
estate was put on sale, auctioned and given in farm toa relative of the 
diwan. When the new farmer tried to take possession of Rorung, 
Jagabandhn resisted violently. Jagabandhu made representation to 
the Commissioner against the illegal attempt at possession. At this 
time h's cousin Gadadhar Vidyadhara filed astuit in the civil court 
claiming a portion of the Zamindari; so the Commissioner ordered not 
to take any engagement from Jagabandhu until he had established his 
right by a regular course of law.* Thus Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, who 
once occupied the highest position in Khurda, next to the Reja, was 
reduced to penury. In hisown words, ‘He became in consequence 
reduced to a state of beggary and compelled to depend for his subsistence 
upon the bounty of certain Zamindars.’’5 


Referring to the condition of the ratyats of Khuida 
he says, ‘Had the Maharaja been placed in authority over hie country 
according to former usage, a population of 30,0000 would have pros- 
pered and been happy but from the Guddee being vacant they have 
perished. Such was the deplorable state of the ryots that they were 
obliged to subsist on herbs and water and scarcely one amongst them 
had a vessel left to drink his water of. Yet not withstanding the 
extremity of wretchedness no one took any notice of their condition,” 
These statements are by no means, exaggerated. Discussiog on the 
same subject Mr. Ewer remarks, ‘It was evidently as late as 1804 
popul ue and in many parts well cultivated oountry. x x x 
Its inhabitante, however, seem ae far as their condition oan be traced to 
have lived always in ease and contentment under the Government of 
their native princes. x x x. It is now well known and 
generally admitted that, previous to the insurrection Khoordah was 
becoming strikinly depopulated. At best 5,000 to 6,000 houses of ryots 
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were deserted. The miserable remnant after disposing of their little 
all their clothes, furnitures, bullooks, cooking utensils, and sometimes 
even their wives and children, existed of course in state of desperate 
misery and irritation which well prepared them to rush blindly into the 
project of bettering their condition proposed to them by a leader of high 
commanding influence.’’® 


Thus, Bwer’s remarks fully corroborates what Jagabandbu has 
odmplained of in his application, In view of these facts the immediate 
cause of the outbreak of the Khurda Paik Rebellion of 1817 was the 
dis possession of Jagabandhu of his property and consequent degradation 
of his economic and social status, Jagabandhu’s oall for revenge against 
the injustice ani atrocities perpetrated on the people of Khurda served 
as a spark to the smouldaring fire of discontentment and despera- 
tion of the people of MKhurda, especially the raiyats, as explained 
before. 


In March 1817 a large body of Khonds from Ghumsir entered 
Kburda, It is not kaown whether they crossed over to Khurda area on 
the usual predatory excursions, or at the instigation of Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhara or some of his partisans. However that may be, it was the 
ocoasion for the unfurling of the baaner of revolt. These Khonds 
were joined by the Kburda patks under the leadership of Jagabandhu, 
Taey began their operations in the Banpur area where they killed up- 
wards 100 men and looted about Rs. 15,00u/- of Government money. 
The Thana and other Government buildinga in the area were targets 
of theic attack. From Banpur the paiks moved towards Khurda, 
Their number was reinforced by the parks of the localities through which 
they passed. The Government officers at Khurda took to flight in panio 
All the civil buildings in Kburda were burnt and razed to ground. A 
party of the paiks proceeded to Lembai where they killed Charan 
Pattnaik, a sarbarakar of Khurda, who had falsely reported against 
Jagabandbu about his secret connection with the Pindaris, and upon 
whioh report the darogha tried to arrest bim. 


On receipt of these informations the Magistrate of Cuttack at 
once sent one detachment of sol'ders under Lt, Col. Prideaux to Khurda 
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and another under Lt. Faris to Pipli for the protection of the pargana 
Lembai, The Magistrate Impey Limeself left for Khurda on the lat 
April, 1817 with a contingent of 60 sepoys under Lt, Trevie with the 
object of joining Col. Prideaux. 


They :eached ‘Gangpara’ in the evening that day. There they 
found that the zaiks had erected a barricade and were ready to defend 
it in ca3e any attempt was made to cross it. The British troop were 
tired upon when they arrived at the spot. So they ha'tcd there for the 
night and sent a letter to Lt. Prideaux to charge the defenders of the 
barricade from the rear so that they might find themselves between two 
fires, But the messenger through whom the letter was sent, came back 
next morning with the information that the village Khurda was totally 
de:troyed and Lt, Prideaux was pot found in the neighbourhood, 
So they were left with no alternative than to retreat. The parks conti- 
nued firing on the British troops during their retreat. However, there 
was no loss of life on the British side and after continued march for 10 
hours from 6-30 A. M. to £-30 P. M, the party reacked Ba'keti villege 
where they rested and refreshed themselves. Impey reached Cuttack on 
the 4th April, 1817 and reported to the Government that the Kharda 
territory was in a complete state of insurrection and the officer who 
commanded the soldiers accompanying bim was killed. He recom- 
mended that the Raja of Khurda should be removed to Cuttaek and 
Martial Law should be proclaimed. 


Lt. Predesox received the letter of Impey on the 2nd April, 1817. 
He also came to know that the patks had captured Rani Mukta Dei of 
Sambalpur who was residing in her Panchgarh jogir and were advancing 
to meet him. He received further information that Captain Wallingten 
had proceeded to Puri and had left instruction for Lt. Faris to attack 
the rebels at Gangpara. 


Lt. Faris witb fifty sepoys attaked the Paiks at Gangpara in 
compliance with the instructions of Captein Wallingten. He and an 
Indian Subahdar were shot dead. Two messengers who were sent by 
Lt. Far‘a to Lt. Prideaux were captured by the Paiks who cut off their 
noses. Lt. Frideeux and the detatchment of Lt. Faris lost all their 
beggages and retreated to Cuttack via Tipli, Later on Pipll fell 
into the handsof the paths who shacked it and and burnt the 
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Captain Wallingten reached Puri on the 2nd April 1817 and found 
everything quiet there, His progress was not hampered by any action of 
the patks, He cent information to Cuttack for sending a detachment to 
follow up the patks. Accordiogly on the 9th April 1817 Captain La 
Fevre with 550 men and a few guns marched to Khurda along the same 
route as wap followed by the Magistrate, Impey. 

Martial Law was proclaimed on tbe 12th April, 1817 in Khurda 
under Regolation of 1804. On the same day the putks entered Puri and 
burnt the court building. The officiala took refuge in the European 
residences in the sea shore. On the 13th the pazks attacked the British 
troops and were counterattacked by the sepoys who dispersed them, 
killing ten and wounding many more. But soon the packs organised 
themselved and came in large numbers to attack the British troops. 
Finding it hopeless to fight against enormous odds the British troops 
abandoned Puri and beat a retreat along with the European officials and 
safely reached Cuttack on the 18th April, 


Martial Law was extended to the town‘of Puri and Pip}i and their 
neighbourhood and to Parganas of Lembai and Kotdes. All connection 
between Puri and Cuttack was cut off. 


Captain Le Favre who left Cuttack on the 9th April reached 
Khurda without any opposition. From there he merched towarda Puri. 
He encountered opposition at Dobanda on the 18th April where the 
poiks, about one thousand strong, had assembled to meet them. Captain 
Le Favre fired on them from his guns and attacked them in their right 
and left franks, The patks who were pot accustomed to such heavy 
firing and military tactics were confounded and dispereed without offer- 
ing any, resistance, Le Favre marched towards Puri where he reached at 
2p.m.to the Raja of Khurda who was on the point of leaving Puri 
was taken into custody by Le Favre. 


In the mean time, ‘Governor Gereral had issued order for removal 
of the Raja of Khurda to Calcutta. So Major Hamilton was ordered to 
etart for Pori with a contingent of Indian troops to retake the town and 
capture the Raja, But when the information of accomplishment of both 
the objects by Captain Le Favre reached Puri, Hamilton’s march was 
delayed. 


Major Hamilton started for Puri on the 20th April. On his way 
he dislodged the paiks assembled at Sarangarh. Three companies 
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under Captain Armetrong were detached to defend Pipli and seighbour- 
hood and to reeestablish civil authority there. 


On Major Hamilton’s arrive! at Puri, Captain Le Favre started 
for Cuttack with the Raja of Kburda. A body of patks, 2,500 strong, 
made an attempt to resoue the king but Captain Armstrong dispereed 
them. So Le Favre reached Cuttack safely on the llth May. Reja was 
placed in confinement in the Barabati fort. 


Major General Sir G. Martindell was appointed as the Military 
Commissioner. He arrived at Cuttack on the 6th May and started for 
Kbarda on the 16th of that month. From the letter of the Magistrate of 
Cuttack to the Chief Seoretary of the 5th May 18:7, it appeara 
that the resistance of the patks had been stopped 
by that date. In _ that letter the Magistrate further informed 
that tLe Raja of Kujang wasexpected at Cuttack in course of a 
couple of days. It seems, the Raja of Ranpur was suspected of compli- 
city with the Rebellion. The Magistrate of Cuttack in his letter of the 
llth May 1817, to the Chief Secretary informed him that no proof had 
been obtained for suspecting the Raja of Ranpur and that no other 
Garjat Chief or people took part in the Rebellion. 


The patks, it seems, shifted their ephere of activity to the thanas 
of Tirun, Gop, Hariharpur, Asureswar, Priyarajpur and Patamundal 
after the arrival of G. Martindel fin Khurda. The parks in Gop area 
attacked the thana and harnt it down. In June, Captain Faithful was 
sent with a force to suppress the rebellion at that place but he found no 
patk there, Captain Baines was stationed at Gop witha emall force till 
things returned to normal in October, ? 


In the month of June the following persons were committed to 
trial for high treason, ° 


Jagu Dalai of Mauza, Dublo, 
Bisambar Mahanty of Gop (), 


7. Toynboo, Orissa, pp. 16-23, and Secrotary’s Report, O.H.R,J., Vol, 111, 
No. 8. App. pp. x xx ff, 
8. Ms. Volume, (0.S.A.) No, 42, pp, M-J3 
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Baishnab Chandra Kangoi...Zamindar of Anmo Beral, 
Lokanath Pardbi of Narasinghpur, 

Govinda Barik of Kachru Sahi, 

Ray Sing of Casaba, Gop. 


The Megistrate also reported about Madhusudan Mangraj of Killa 
Hariepur who had long remained in open rebelon. ° 


Following persons were committed to trial for high treason in 
July 1817 


Mirza Moorand Beg of mauza Singpania, 
Jagannath Das of mauza Behuri in Khurda. 
Pitabas Rautra of mauza Barpana in Serai. 

Madhu Mahanty of mauza Ereanpal in Kujang. 
Deigye Punerah ? of Serryloe in Khundei. 
Goviad Chuttoye of Bahamah of mauza Khundei. 
Binakar Mahanty of ‘Sairgbarseah’ of mauze Tirun 
Sham Behera of Ersama in Kujang. ?° 


Jagnnnath Pabaraj. Zamindar of Dhena and Mukundaram 
Boogah, Zamindar of Jamkunda in the marahatta parganas in Balasore 
were suspected of complicity with the rebellion. This suspicion was 
based on the admission made by two messengers who had taken letters 
from them to the diwan, Krishna Chandra and were returning with hia 
answer. Magistrate of Cuttack sent this information to the Joint 
Magistrate at Balasore io his letter of the 14th July 1817". With 
reference to Jagannath Praharaj the Magistrate of Cuttack remarked, 
“indeed Juggernaut Paharaj may be estimed a dangerous man in every 
respect being a fine bold active and determined character as 1 have 
heard”’. 


The forces at Puri, Pipli and Gop, etc. could not be spared for 
Kujang area till September 1817. It was only on the 13th September 


pS hy opp Shee eg 


9, Idid, p. d. 
10, Ibid, p. 80. 
ll Itid, pp. 34-85, 
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that Coptain Kennet, who was formarly commandinz at Gop, wa$ sent 
to Kujang. Chanhradhvaj, the deposed Raja of Kujang, who was 
anxious to accompany the party, was not allowed on the recommendation 
of the Magis'rate!?, Captain Kennet was instructed to secure Narayaa 
Paramaguru and Bimdev Patjosi and to offer pardon to others. who 
might have been involved ia any rebe'lious act. He further remarked 
that the Raja of Kujang was really innocent and he was virtually under 
the control of the two leaders mentioned abore!%, 


Captain Kennet. on his arrival at Paradip at 2 P.M., found the 
place atrongly stockaded and defended. He began his agsuit at once, 
The stockade was carried by storm; one party under Lt. Forrester 
persued the paiks into the village and killed fifteen of them and 
captured three-pounder guns kept at the main entrance. Two other 
parties of eepoya under Captain Kennt and Lt. Wood followed the 
paiks in other direction, but as the derkness was coming on, they waited 
for the next morning (the 14th September) for resuming their follow up, 
Next morning Captain Kennet marched to village Nuagarb and seized 4 
quantity of arms, few cannons and three elepbants. On the 19th 
September there was another encounter with the packs numbering about 
2000. Two elepbants and eight horses were captured. The Raja of 
Kujang also surrendered himself; Narayan Paramguru and Bamedev 
Patjori, the two leaders of the pazks, were also secured and sent to 
Cuttack along with the Raja, After the capture of the abovetwo 
leadera the insurrection was practically stamped out, and by October, 
the conditions retumed to norma’, 


Raja Naga Sital Das, Zamiodar of Marichpur rendered much 
assistance to the British troop in subjugating the packs end saving the 
property of the Company. So the Magistrate recommended remission 
of one year’s revenue as his reward}s, 


Though the irsurrection was stamped out by the end of October 
and situation became normal in most of the disturbed part, the British 


mn rr rn rr et 
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12. Ibid, pp, 72-71. 

13. Ibid, pp. 68 ff, 

14, Toynhoe, Orissa, pp. 21--2, 

15, Ms. Volumo, (0.8.A.)INo, 42, pp, 80-81, 
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authorities could not yet breathe a sigh of relief; they were in constant 
dread of afresh flare up any moment aa the Chief leadere of the 
Rebellion, Jagabandbu Vidyadhara, Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar and 
their aesociats still remained at large. They suspected that Jagabandbu 
was hiding eome where in the Banpur area, consequently it remaiced 
still under martial) law. 


1818: It was suspected that Rejas of Nayagarh and Ranpur were 
aympathetic towards Jagabandhu who oould escape apprehension 
through their hulp.“ The haunt went on but without any success. 
Jn July, 1818, Major Rougheedge, commanding South Weet Frontier, 
captured one Bhup cing, a Rajpnt, who disclosed that be had been sent 
by Jagabandbu for eeeking Maratha help. He was not originally 
connected with the insurrection; he was just a pilgrim whom the police 
haragsed under suspicion. Out of a feeling of revenge he joined the 
pak party and gradually became one of the trusted followers of 
Jagabandhu. Bhupa Singh was recommended for pardon ae he 
promiased to help tbe apprehension of Jagabandhu!’ . 


Durivg this period there were people in Khurda who were in 
touch with Jagabandhu whom they provided with supplies. One 
Bhugui Das of Rorung was suspected of furnishing supplies to Jaga- 
bendhu.!® Dhbarmu Sardar, an important associate of Jagabandhu 
and one of the proscribed leaders of the patkes wae arrested at Atha- 
ma |lick,” 


The authorities, had by this time grown restlera owing to their 
failare to t’ace out and apprehend Jagabandhu within a period of one 
year after the suppression of the rebellion. So the Commissioner 
thought of offering pardon to Jagabandhu in orderts induce him to 
come out of his concealment and surrender himself to the British 
Government on conditions of free pardon and his residence being fixed 
near about Caloutta. He enquired of Forrester, the joint Magistrate of 
Khurde if the time was appropriate for such an offer.® 


16. G. Martindal to Melville, dated 4-2-1818. 

17. Roughseigo to Commissioner, Ith July 1818, 
18, Stirling to Molvillo, 7th October 1818, 

19. Stirling to.Turnbull, 9th October, 1818. 

20. R. Ker to Forrester, 80 October, 1918., 
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All sources were being tapped in the mean time for apprehen- 
rion of Jagabandhu. The Raja of Baud and the Raja of Athamallik were 
requested to help in the matter. Two Khond Zamindars were employed 
by Roughsedge to contact Srikara Bhavja of Ghumsar for purpose of 
apprehension of Jagabandha who was believed to be the residing ir 
that area and was supported by Srikara Bhanja."4 But this plan was 
productive of no better success. The Commissioner lost all hope of 
apprehension of Jagabandhu and recommended to the Government 
the expediency of offering pardon to Jagabandbu on the following 
conditions, 


(a) He should live in or near Caloutta, 
(b) He should be granted Re, 200/- as pension, 


He further recommended full and free pardon for all the paike, 
or thelr ecardars involved in the rebellion with exception to the 
following, provided they eurrencered themselvee to ihe Commissioner 
or the Magistrate, Khurda, in hope of pardon. The following Sardars 
were exceptions, 


(a) Pindaki Bahubalindra, 
(b) Gopal Chhotra. 
(c)} Padmanabh Chhotra. 


Gopal Chhotra was acoused of many acts of murder and was 
considered as 4 notorious rebel. Padmanebb Chhotra too was regarded 
asa notorious rebel who had committed many dacoities. Pindaki 
Bahubalindra was sentenced to transportation for life in a previous case, 
bat he escaped by breaking jail. He became rotorious since the 
insurrection and committed many dacoitics. The Commissioner did not 
think them worthy of pardon, so he recommended declaration of a reward 
of Rs. 1000/. for apprehension of each of them. It may be noted here 
that rewards of Rs. 6000/- for apprehension of Jagabandhu, Rs. 20-0/- 
for that of Krushna Chandra and 1000/- for arrest cf each of the princi- 
pal aseociates of Jagabandhu had been declared in April 1817. The 
following were declared as proscribed leaders of the pazke. 





21, Ker to Roighsedge, 4th November, 1818. 
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Dhbarmu Harichandan, 


So 


Lokanath Baliarsing. 
Adikanda Bidyadhara. 
Upendra Jagadev. 
Dinabandhu Santra, 


Purueottam Mansing. 


ma 
* . 


eo 


Antaryami Pabarsing. 
8. Ram Chandra Samantarary. 
Dama Subudi. 
10, Sribari Mansing. 
11, Karunakar Paramguru. 
12, Bisvanath Harichandan. 
13, Bhagaben Singh. 


Of these thirteen aseociates of Jagabandhu, Bhagaban Singh was 
reported to be dead, Karunakar Parmguru and Dame Subudi were 
arrested and the rest surrendered themselver inthe hope of pardon, 
The Commission5r recommended for pardon of all Dalbdheras and the 
former servants of the Raja of Khurda who were suspected to have 
participated in the rebellion and against whom there was no evidence 
for their committal to judicial trial. He further recommended that 
Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar might be pardoned, and a suitable 
allowance be granted to him on condition that he would live at sor.e 
distance from Khurda, 


Brigadier Thomas had recommended that all the sardars should 
be pardoned but they sbould be exiled from Orissa. 


The Commissioner did not agree with this suggestion. The 
Magistrate of Khurda, while recommending the oases of dalbeheras 
for pardon, suggested that they should be restored to their properties. 
The Commissioner recommended this suggestion for consideration of 
the Government, 


a a a 


22. R, Ker, to W. A, Bayley, Chief Secretary, the 14th Dec., 1818, 
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It appears from a letter of Forrester to the Commissoner that 
the Gopal Chhotra and Padmenabh Chhotra were apprehended through 
the help of the following persons who were accordingly dlstributed 
cash rewards as noted against their names.”* 


1. Sheo Prasad Darogha Rs. 1000/- (for apprehension 

of Gopal Chhotra) 
2. Ram Mahrata. Rs. 600/- 
3. Bharat Maitee. w. Re, 100;- For apprehension 


4, Jagabandhu Mangraj we Rs, 100!- of Padmanabh 


5. Nabin Bahubalendra we Re. 1060)- Chhoten. 
6. Sher Khan. ee «Re. 100/- 
43 Dhanoo. fer Rs. 100/- 


—- — =, -—_—-_ 


Raja of Kujang, who was arrested for his complicity in the Paik 
Rebellion in his estate, was ultimately found innocert and was ordered 
to be releaged unconditionally .?4 


1819: Of the three noted eardars, Gopal Chhotra, Padmanabh 
Chhotra and Pindaki Bahubalendra, referred to above, the last one 
was arrested on the 17th January, 1819.28 


The Governor General granted full and free pardon to all the 
persons who had surrendered themselves in hope of pardon. He also 
authorised the Commiesioner to make a declaration to the effect that 
all persons who might have been involved in the rebellion would be 
granted pardon if they came back to their respective homes and wait 
upon the Joint Magistrate of Khurda within two months of the 
declaration, The grant of general amnesty excluded Padmanabh 
Chhotra, Pindaki Bahubalindra and Pitabas Mangaraj. Commissioner 
was further authorised to grant pardon to all the Dalbeheras 
whose list wae forwarded to him with his recommendations excepting 
Karvorkar Paramguru. The Governor General expected that the 
measures adopted will help to dwindle the influence of Jagabandhu 


23. Forrester to Pakenham, the 28th Dec,, 1818, 
24, Bayley to R. Ker, the 12th Dec., 1818, 
25. Kor to Bayley, the 38th Jan,, 1819. 
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and wished to know the views ef the Commissicner about tho 
expedienoy of granting free pardon to him and the Diwan, Krushna 
Chandra2¢ The Commissioner accordingly instructed the Joint 
Mrgistrate of Khurda to declare general pardon to all dalbeheras, 
patks or other offenders who were recommended for pardon with 
exception to Gopal Chhotra and Karunakar Paramaguru. This pardon 
also excluded Padman:bb Chhotra and Pitabas Mangraj and thoce 
who had already been committed to trial.” The Joint Mapistrate, 
Khurda, again proposed a modification in the declaration of pardon. 
He suggested that full and free pardon to be granted to the people 
of Khurda for aJjl crimes committed upto lst March, I819 with 
exception to Jagabandhu Vidyadhar, Diwan SKrushna Chandra, 
Pandaki Bahubalindra, Gopal Chhotra and Pitabas Mangraj and 87 
persons under trial. He thought, the deolaration to that effeot would 
restore confidence in the people. He further suggested that amnesty 
should be extended to thana Piply. Tho Commissioner while recom- 
ending the above proposal suggested that full and free pardon for 
all offences committed in connection with rebellion from its commence- 
ment tiil tha end of Marck‘ 1819 should be granted throughout the 
District, Cf oourge, the above five leaders were excluded from general 
amnesty. The revommendations of the Commissioner were approved 
by the Governor General and the Commissioner was autborised to 
issue the proclamation without delay. Padma Charan Routra, Zaminder 
of Balarampur who was recommended for pardon was granted full and 
free pardon. 


Thess arrangements were made evidently in the hope that the 
associates of Jagabandbhu whowcre still at large and keeping his 
campany would be tempted to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
come back to their hearth and home leaving their leader to hia fate. 
Thus Jagabardbu would find himself excluded and helpless, He would 
then either surrender himeelf, or, it would be easier to apprehend him. 
Lastly the risk of a eudden flare up would be minimised, The subse 
quent trend of events will show that the authorities were deceived by 


26. Bayley to R. Ker. the 6th February, 1819, 
27. Ker to Forrester, the 3lst March, 1819, 
28. Kor to Bayley, the 3rd April, 1819. 
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their fond hopes of a epeedy apprehension of Jagabandbu who remained 
at lerge for six years more causing constant beadecte to the authorities 
who were at last compelled to yield to him, 


In May 1819 there was an incursion of Pansand Khonds from 
Gbhnmear side into Banpur who plundered one ortwo villages and 
drove away 1&0 heads of cattle, Jagabandbhu who was suspected to 
be in Ghumsar area was thought to be atthe root of the incursion. 
Magistrate of Khurda had received information that Jagabandbu was 
at ‘Poonepara’ and Unkolo’ villages for along time. He had with 
him an elephant and thirty or forty peop'e. A party of sepoys had 
keen sent to surprise him in his concealment but they failed. On their 
arrival at the spot they found thejLuts where Bukhsi was living had been 
deserted, 


As a measure of strengthening the police force in the Banpur 
area for prevention of further incursions, three Jamadars and 36 
bargandazes were appointed in June®?. Lewis Thomas. probably the 
officer Commanding the troops in Banpur,aroa, made preparation for 
a surprise attack on Jagabandhu in the Ghumser area’’, The 
expedition, it seems, met with failure as Jagabaudhu eluded the party 
and managed to escape.®? Only one person, Jagannath Ray, and some 
baggages of Jagabandhu were captured. ‘Bhabru’ (Bhabani ?) Das 
Rhabani Santra, Nimai Dalbohers and Chakradhara Patnaik belanging 
to kila Rorung were suspeoted of furnishing supplies to Jagabandhu 
and keeping communication with him**. Stirling, Seoretary to the 
Commissioner, reported to the Chief Seoretary that Jagabandhu was in 
Ghumsar area and was being helped by Srikara Bhanja. The inoursion 
of Panas and Khonds ioto Banpur wae inspired by him. Srikara 
Bhanja, after restoration in his zamindari did not dare to countenance 
him openly, so Jagabandhu had to move eway to Ankola. After the 





29. Forester to Magistrate Ganjam, 10th May. 1819, 
80, Forrester to Magistrate, Ganjam, 9th June,'1819, 
81. Lewis Thomas to Forrester, 21st Juno, 1819, 

32. -L. Thomas to Ker, 26.°6. 1819, 

338. Ker toa Thomas, 15, 7, 1819. 

34. L. Thomas to Forrester, 14, 7. 1819, 
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surprise attack by the military he had to move away deeper into the 
Ghumsar jungles. Thovgh he escaped, all his baggages including his 
only elephant were captured. Raja of Nayagarh was suspected to be 
affording him help. The Maja could help in apprehension of Jagabandhu 
if he so desired and he had been written to accordingly. In the oircum- 
stances there waschance of capture of Jagabandbu. so the idea of 
offering pardon to him and the diwan should be abandoned. Stirling 
further informed that in April, 1819, the Commissioner had despatched a 
message to Jagabandhu requesting to him to send one agent of his for 
discussion about conditions of his surrender; Jagabandhu made no 
response toit, he only sent an Oriya representation under the signature 
of himself and Krushna Chandra to Melville, Magistrate, Puri, It was 
submitted by one adopted son of Jagabandhu®®, The copy of the letter 
was forwarded so that the Government might know about the sentiment 
of Jagabandhu. 


In the letter alluded to above, Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra 
stated the circumstances that led to deterioration of the ,ondition of the 
paiksand people cf Khurda. They said, when the English first 
conquered Orissa, Raja Mukund Deva opposed the establishment of 
British authority under the evil counsel of Jay Rajguru, They had 
remonostrated against such course of action, but to no consequences, Jai 
Rajguru was accordingly taken prisoner and Major Fletcher was appoiuted 
to take charge of Khurda, When Fletcher came, Jagabandhu and Krushna 
Chandra made applications to him specifying the lands they had been 
enjoying from the times immemorial as Jagirs both in Khurda and the 
four Paganas of Lembai, Rahang, Serai and Chabiskud. They particu- 
cularly drew his attention to lands under the denominations, Bakhsibar 
and Diwanbar. But Major Fletcher did not Ileten to their request and 
resumed all their Jands. When Maharaja Mukunda Deva was released 
and allowed to settle at Puri on a pension, they again made representa- 
tion of their case to the authorities at Cuttack and they even agreed to 
pay an equitable rent for those lands, if they would not be allowed to 
retain them rent-free. The authorities not only disregarded their prayer 
but let ont their own killas in farm to others, though they hed engaged 
for them in the first three years of British rule, 
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They went on tosay that many Rajas had committed offences 
against the British authority and had been pardoned, but Mukunda Deo 
& mere youth, committed some offence under evil instigation but was not 
excused. The result was that the prosperous region of Khurda where 
people lived happily under their Rajas was devastated, the new farmers 
extorted thrice the amount of due rent, the price of ealt was 
increased by five times, and the people were reduced 
to such conditions that they had nothing to eat and 
drink, they subsisted on leaves of herbs. In this improverished condi- 
tion they approached Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra with the propo- 
sal that they should all leave Khurda and go to jungle. The whole 
region would thus be a mere waste-land and no revenue would be 
collected. This might draw the attention of the authorities to their 
grievances. Accordingly they retired to jungles, But the British 
authorities instead of enquiring into their grievances drew forth their 
arms and began slaughtering the people. They prayed that their oase 
might be duly enquired into, each, be restored to his posseasion and 
Raja Rama Chandra Deo be reinstated on the throne of Kburda, If 
after this anybody would raise a finger against the British authority, 
they would kill bim.*° 


The facts already discussed go to show that the representation of 
Jagabandhu and Krushn a Chandra contained no faot the truth of which 
could be doubted. Ewer’s report support every item of the facts stated 
in the representation, But the authorities did not pay to it the attention 
it deserved; on the other hand, they continued their endeavours more 
vigorously for the apprehension of Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra. 
Had they paid immediate attention to the allegations and made due 
@nquiries giving chances to Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra to. 
prove their points the whole matter would have been amicably 
settled. 


Authorities, in the mean time, had been tightening the guard in 
the Banpur region with a view to prevent further incursion of Pans and 
Khonds, and any further activities of Jagabandhu in that area. The 





36. bid, enclosure (The translation of the lotter of Jagabandhu and Krushna 
Chandra). 
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Governor General sanctioned the additional police establishment for 
Banpur as proposed by the Magistrate. He also authorised him to 
declare rewards of Rs. 300/- for apprehension of Sheo Naik. the 
leader of the Pans and Khonds and &s.100/- for each of his eleven 
fofllowers,® 


Stirling reported to the Chief Secretary that Gopal Chhotra 
who was undergoing trial on cbarges of muder and gang robbery 
was sentenced to death by the Nizamat Adalat and executed 
accordingly, Threo of his followers were sentenced to transportation 
for life. Karnnakara Parmagura was undergoing trial. He further 
informed that 89 persons were committed to trialon charges of gang 
robbery, murder or other offences, by the Magistrate of Khurda since 
the beginning of 1819. Of them 5 were sentenced to death, 74 to 
transportion for life and 10 to bard labour for @ term of years, Amount 
of rewards distributed to persons helping apprehension of paiks and 
their <ardars connected with the rebellion amounted to Rs. 12,314/s. 
Raja of Athmalik was given Rs. 1000/- for help in capture of Dama 
Subudi, Raja of Nayegarh received Rs. 2'00/- for his servicesin the 
apprehension of Adikanda, Bidyadhara and Lokanath Baliarsing 
(pardoned afterwards). Baishnab Charan Das, the zamindar of Jhankar 
got Rs. 5000/- for his services in apprehending rebelain 1817, The 
zamindar of Marichpur was given areward amounting to Rea, 3,1 20/- 
in shape of remission of one year’s revenues, 


The families of Jagabandhu and Bamdev Pattnaik were captured 
in Ootober and were sent to Forreater.® 


The persons accused of treason and rebellion were tried in court 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment (vide list appended «t 
the end of the chapter) The following were sentenced to death, 
2. Parasuram Pattnaik for murder of Charan  Pattnaik 
(fa. Volume, O. 8, A. no 45, pp. J 18-19) 
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Sachidananda Pattnaik for murder of Sadasiv Ray. * 
Gopai Chhotrai. 

Bansi Paikra. 

Raw singh. 

Nath Pradhan. 


Narasingha. * * 


TDM Pw 


Bamdev Patjose and Narayan Paramguree, the leaders of the 
Kujyang paiks were sentenced toemprieonmeat with hard labour for life 
in the Jail at Alipore. (Ms. vol., 0. 3, A., No. 523, pp. 25-"6) Besides 9 of 
of the rebels were sentenced by the Nizamat Adalat to 14 years 
imprisonment in banishment, 25 to temporary imprisonment in 
banishment, 30 to imprisonment and transportation for life and 103 to 
imprisnment in transportation beyond sea for life (/bid, pp, 67-68 
and 97.98. vide list at the end of the chapter) 


There is nothing important to record during the years 1820-21 
when the attempts to apprehend the two leaders and their associates 
continued as before, but without any succes}. The hope that 
Jagabandhu might be induced to surrender himeelf on the capture of his 
family too proved futile. Sothe family of Jagabandhu were releaied 
in November [820.*° 


Despite all attempts and constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities, Jagabandhu could not be apprehened; he remained a source 
of anxiety and terror to them. and further more, he caused serious 
strain on the financial resourecs of the Government on account of 
maintenance of military and extra police staff in a state of perpetual 
alertness. So the authorities thought it wise to put an end to this state 
of affairs by offering pardon to Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra. 


The Governor General. in Counoi! sanctioned offer of pardon to 
Jagabandhu, Krushna Chandra and their ,aesociates on the following 
conditions. 


* Ms.Vol, 45 (0. SQA), O. p. 120, 
* Ibid p. 151 
40, Chif Seoretary to Commissioner, cuttacc, 1, 9, 1820, 
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1). They should forego their hereditary rights to their killas 
and also their vfficial titles, ‘Bakhsi and Dewan’. 


2), They should live in or near Cuttack and would not leave 
their residences without the permission of the Magistrate. 


3), Jogabandhu and Krushna Chandra should get Rs. 100/- and 
Rs 50/-P. M. as pension respeotively.*} 


This offer, the authorities thought, Jagabandhu would be too 
glad to accept. The hope was based on the fact that most of the 
associates and followers of Jagabandhu had been either arrested or had 
surrendered themselves; so he was almost helpless; farther, constant 
Jook out and vigilarce of the authorities kept them always on the 
move and lastly, he must be getting very little provisicn due to 
alterness of the police and military. But they were mistaken in 
their calculations. They did not know the mettle he was made of, 
and the strain he was capable of withstandiog. They did not know 
what an iron will inspired him in his fight against the odds, and how 
Ceep was hie feeling of frustrat‘on and despair engendered by their 
acts of injustice, So they judged him from the point of view of the 
pshych logy of an average man, and no wonder, they ehould be 
illusioned in their hopes. 


On receipt of the Government order, the Magistrate of Khurda 
sent for the adopted son of Jagabandhu and acquainted him with the 
Government offer so that he might communicate it to his father. 
In about 10 or 12 days he came back and informed the Magistrate 
that Jagabandhu would deliver himself if the Raja of Khurda was 
restored to his estate. The Magistrate again communicated to 
Jagabandhu in January 1823 ‘that no other term than what was 
offered would be acceptable to the Government. No reply to this 
commupication was received by him till August. The Magistrate 
thought that Jagabandhu was scme where near the limits of Nayagarh, 
He thought that there was little prospect of his apprehension owing 
to the fact that people of Khurda would not give out anything about 
his movement. So the Magistrate expressed his inability to suggest 
any measure for his apprehension.*® 


eee 


41. Princep, Actg. Secrotary, to W. Blunt, Commissioner, 22,8.1822, 
42, W/jlkinson, Magistrate of Khurda, to Blunt, 4,9,1823, 
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The Government confiscated the estates of Jagabaadhu and 
Krushoa Chandra, The Governor General asked the Commissioner to 
warn the Raja of Naysgarh against granting prcteotion to 


Jagabandbu.’ 


Mr. Wilknson, Magistrate of Khurda, informed the Commissioner 
that Jagabandbu and Krushna Chandra were residing in vhe estate ot 
Nayagarh and that they received supplics from the hesds of several 
villages in that estate with the knowledge and conent of the Raja 
and his servants. Despite numerous warnings tho Raja was oot 
withdrawing his support from them. He therefore sought the permission 
of the Commissioner to summon the Raja to attend on him and to send 
a party of sepoys to that estate to -be stationed there, so that they 
might be near about Buckshi. He hoped that Jagabandhu might be 
apprehended by these measures.*4 The Commiasioner wiote to Wilkics 
sonin reply that if there were sufficient grounds to believe that the 
Raja of Nayagarh was affording help to Jagabandhu; he would 
recommend to the Government for authorising him to request Raja’s 
personal attendance. The Commissioner did not find any material 
objection to the proposal of sending a contingent of sepoy to Nayagarh 
for apprehension of Jagabandhu.*> 


Nothing came out of these preparations; Jagabandhu remainded 
at large as before. Neither offer of pardon. nor most careful and 
elaborate arrangements for his apprehension could bring out the 
invisible foe, He remained concealed in unknown jungle recesses, and 
from that secluded retreat, he occasionally sent out small parties 
causing enough flutter in the official circle. He remained a nightmare 
to the authorities who could pot relax themselves on account 


him, 


In November. 1824, the Commissioner reported te the Chief 
Seoretary that there were information about Jagabandhu assembl- 
ing a party of armed men within the limits of Nayagarh to disturb the 


a ee se ee ee 


43, Bayley to Blunt, 4.9.1823. 
44, Wilkinson to Blunt, 
45. Blunt to Wilkinson, 2.12,1928, 
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peace of the adjuining area and cso, he proposed augmentation of 
police force. In reply, the Chief Secretary informed that the 
Governor General approved of the arrangements proposed. The 
Commissioner was authorised toj permit Wilkinson to increase the 
police force at Khurda and to add to the Paik Compnny, if he 
thought it necessary for maintenance of peace in the area. The 
Governor General further warned against the adoption of any 
measure involving employment of military force against the Raja 
of Nayagarh in view of the fact that ‘such a wilitary force could 
not be collected without much embarrassment and _ publio 
inconvinience.’*® 


Wilkinson who visited Banpur area in December 1824 reported 
that the situation was quiet there. He came to know that emiesaries of 
Jegabandhu visited several garhs in Khurda and collected money and 
provisions for him. Citing one such instance as provided positive proof 
of the above belief, he reported that Bandhu Santra, who was deputed 
by Jagabandhu, demanded money from the inhabitants of Seraigarh 
with the help of Hara Patsahani; Kelu Santra of Seraigarh and his 
800 contributed Rs. 7/- rupees which was giver to tke Dalbehera who 
made it over to Bandhoo Santra. The Magistrate, on receipt of this 
iuformation sent for Kelu Santra, bis con and brotber, last of whom 
absconded, On enquiry he came to know that Kelu Santra and his son 
kept the emissary of Jagabandhu in their house for several days and 
assisted in collections in their own area and also in other garhe. He 
proposed examplary punishment of Kelu Santra and his son, whom he 
wished to commit to trial with the approval of the Government. He 
ulso suspected that other dalabeheras were furnishing supplies to Jaga- 
bandhbu, though he had not been able to prooure any positive proof 
against them. He expected that punichment of Kelu Santra and his 


son would have the best effect in deterring others from furnishing supp- 
lies to the Buckshi,é’ 


Things were getting too tight for Jagabandhu to continue his 
resistance. The Raja of Nayagarh who was secretly helping him was 
warned, and he was afraid of bitter consequences, if he continued to 





6. Bayloy to Pakenham, 25-11-1824, 
47. Wilkinson to Pakenham, Commissioner. 1§=4—1825, 
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countenance the activities of Jagaoandhu within his area [he Raja 
probably withdrew his support, and so, Jagabandhu must have b<en left 
entirely to meagre collections of his aseoctiates from Khurda and otber 
areas. The vigilance of the authorities, probably, curtailed bis meagre 
supplies to a great extent. Consequently he had ro alternative left but 
to surrender. This he did in a manver tkat did rot seriously compromise 
his dignity and honour. 


Pakenham, Magistrate of Cuttak, in his letter to Blunt, Commis- 
sioner, made a report of tbe circumstances leading to surrender of 
Jagabandhu. While he was acting as Commissioner, ke issued a parwana 
to the Raja of Nayagarh warning him against the consequence of any 
complicity of his servants with Jagabandhu. On receipt of tbis warning 
Barju Paikra, the bebarta of the Raja,and one relation of the Raj 
attended on him in bis capacity as tbe Acting Commissioner. He 
impressed upon Barju Paikra the riek the Raja was exposed to by afford- 
ing assistance to Jagabandhu. He also informed him of the grounds on 
which such suspicion was based, He further impressed on Barju that 
the Raja bad then the most favonorable opportunity of retriving his 
character in the Government, and also doing an essential service to 
Bucksht by obtaining for him a comfortable residence and allowance 
which, at his time of life, must be far preferable to living in tte jungle 
in & constant state o! snxiety, if Raja used his influence to persuade 
Jagabat dhu to come out «nd eurrender on the conditions proposed. 


Pakenham further remarked, ‘It frequently occurs that the best 
intentions and wisest plan of the European Functionaries are thwarted 
by the intrigu's of subordinate native officers who are necessarily 
employed and that on all occasions their advice has weight. In the 
present instance, it affords me great pleasure to etate my ccnviction 
that the Native, on whose exertions I placed scme reliance was most 
earnest in his private meetings with Paikra in supporting my arguments 
by bis own, and that every possible assistance wae rendered by him,’ 
The remarks of Pakenham with regard to the behaviour of the Indian 
clerks are note-worthy. As a matter of fact, the ignorance of the British 
officers about the affairs of Orissa was most systematically exploited by 
the amlas to their best interests but much to the detriment of the 
condition of the people and good name of the Government they. served 
upder, 
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However that may be, Barju Paikra was impressed with the risk 
he and his master were exposed to, and consequently, he repeatedly 
assured the Commissioner of his best efforts in the matter of persuading 
Jagabandhu to acoept the terms of pardon. 


Wilkinson, the Magistrate of Jhurda, who proceeded to 
Nayagarh, bad an interview with the Raja and warned him that 
if Ja abandhn Vidyadhara did not surrender himself within four months 
the details of Raja's complicity with the buckhsi would be laid before the 
Government, The waroing was enough for the Raja not only to 
withdraw his support from Jagabandhv, but also to actuate him to 
persuade Jagabandha Vidyadhara to accept the offers of pardon. So 
Pakenham writes, ‘Whataver credit Burgoo Paikra may olaim for 
performance of his yfiomise to me, I feel satisfied that to the fear 
inspired by Mr. Wilkinson’s aetivity and the knowledge they had of his 
character is mainly to be attributed the accompli-hment of the wishes of 
of the Government for the surrender of Jugabandhoo’. 


Barju Paikra then set to the work assigned to him and 
communicated to the Commissioner of the willingness of Jagabandhu to 
accept the terms of offer, Then the Commissioner sent Wuz 
Muhammad, Shertstadar of the office of the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahala, toescort Bucksht to Cuttack where he arrived on the 27th May, 1825 
and executed the agresment that the would not leave hia station without 
permiesion*®, 


With surrender of Jagabandhu., his followers who had faithfully 
adhered to him during his most trying and distressing period of the last 
phase of his fight, also surrendered themseves in the hope of pardon 
They were : 


i. Gourangs ‘Bareesal’ ... Dalbehera of Garh Lalsing. 

2. Bandbu Santra, .e- Dalai of Garh ‘Kooree’, 

3. Kelai Mansing, ..» Brother of Hoonoo ( Hunu?) 
Dalbehera of garh Serai, 


4. Hari Santra, --» Sevak of ‘Burgai Thokorani’. 
(Badajai Thakurani), 





48, Pakenham to Blunt, 80, 5, 1825, and Blunt to Bayley 29, 5, 1825, 
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5. Madhu Bisoi, .. Paik, 
6. Bhagban Janee, eos -GO- 
7. Rajib Bisol, +. -dO- 


a, Urdhaul (Uddhab) Naik -do- 


The Commissioner recommended to the Government to increase 
the pension of Jagabandhu Vidyadhera to Rs, 160/- P. M. and not to 
impose any restraint on him other than that already imp,sed regarding 
his not leaving station without permission. He also recommended 
distribution of rewards to the following persons to the extent noted 
against them, 


(1) Raja of Nayagarh Remission of one year’s tribute. 
(2) Barju Paikra Ra. 2, 000/= 
(3) Waz Mubammad Rs. 1,000/-5° 


He further recommended that Wilkinson might be authorised to 
drop proceedings against the persons committed to trial. The Governor 
General accepted the recoommendations-and issued orders accordingly.51 
In consequence of these orders Kelu Santra and Harichandan Dalbehera 
who were committed to trial, about whom reference was made by the 
Commissioner to the Government (vide foot note 4), were ordered 
to be realessed from confinement after dropping of proceedings against 
them.53 


After surrender of Jagabandhu, Krushna Chandra followed the 
suit. He surrendered himself to the Joint Magistrate, Khurda, as was 
reported to the Commissioner by that officer in his letter dated the 2nd 


49. Blunt to Bayley, yune, 18265, 

50. Blunt to Bayley, 4-6-1835, 

51, Bayley to Blunt, 16-6-1825, 

52, Blunt to Wilkinson, 

53. Pakenham, offg. Commissioner to'H. Sakespear, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Dopartment, 3-1-1826, 
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January 1326. Commissioner recommended an enhancement of his 
pension from Rs. 50/- to Ra, 100/-.59 


Tho Governor General inthe Council accepted the recommenda- 
tions and authorised the Commissioner to pay Krushna Chandra at 
Rs, 100/- P. M. as his pension and to permit Wilkinson to distribute 
the rewards recommended for the apprehension of Kruehna 
Chandra,®* 


Karunakara Paramguru who was sentenced to transportation in 
1819 managed to escape from the Jail and was rearrested How- 
ever, he was granted pardon by the Governor General for the offence of 
retarning from transportation and for crimes of which be was convicted 
in 1819,58 


We do not know anything about the activities of Jagabandbu 
Vidyadhara after his surrender in 1826 till his death on the 24th January 
1829, He piobsbly remained in complete seolusion and led a calm and 
peacefal life. With very meagre faots known so far about him it is not 
possible for any historian to make a correct asseesment of his personality, 
qualities and his stature asa brave leader. Nevertheless, there cannot 
be two opinions about the fact that he was a man of oxceptional courage, 
resources and strong determination. Paik rebellion in itself was not 
something of outstanding features as an insurrection, it could hardly 
make any impression on the British power, anda few months’ exertion 
on the purt of the British force could bring the whole situation under 
control. It is the personal character of Jagabandbhu Vidyadhara that 
strikes one as most outstanding and conspicuous. The facts at our 
disposal lead us to imagine that ordinarily he was 2 man of peaceful 
disposition and sobre outlook This is clearly illustrated by the fact 
that he was one of the first to submit to the British authority without 
any grumble or murmer. Unlike Jay Rajguru, he had a clear apprecia- 
tion of the situation, and he knew that it was futile to try to dizlodge the 
British authority. While Jay Rajguru instigated Mukunda Deva to 
resist the British authority, Jegabandhu submitted calmly and entered 
into engegement for bls kila Rorung as already referred to. Jagabandbu’s 








64. Seakespear to Pakonham, 12-6-2826, 
55. Sakespear to Pakenham, 17-3-1829, 
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submission to the British authority, however, should not be ascribed to 
his lack of courage or anything of the sort, than to his clear 
perception of the changed situation and realisation of the 
futility ofany attempt to measure strength with the power 
that conquered Orissa with utmost ease and expedition But 
the heroio spirit in him was stirred to activity when 
he saw before his eyes the gross injustice of the British authorities 
driving his beloved people of Khurda to utter despair and destitution. 
He himeelf was subject to gross injustice; from the position opulence 
and honour he was reduced to that of beggary and humiliation. He 
himself starved and found his erstwhile subjects rotting in utter 
destitution. These facts are all stated in his representation to the 
Government already discussed above. Jagabandhu therefore could 
tolerate no longer, his iron will and courageous heart were roused to 
action; he took the leadership of the paiks to avenge the wrongs perpetra- 
ted on them and to open the eyes of the.-callous authorities to their 
misery and the desolation of the region that once wae throbbing with rich 
and prosperous life, It would be wrong toj assume that Jagubandhu 
suffered from any illusion of cballanging,the British authority to the 
extent of dislodging them when he took up arms; he did have no such 
fond hopes, He knew fully well tbat such hopes were useless, but 
atill he took up arms to direct the attention of the authorities to gross 
injustice they had perpetrated on a peaceful population, and he had no 
other way open to him but to resort to arms as all peaceful remono- 
strances of himself and the pecple failed to attract the attention of the 


authorities, 


As a military Commander we do not find anything conspicuous 
about him,, The insurrection lacked organisation and co-ordination 
between different groups operating in differeut regions. No where did 
the insurrection make any impression on the British military force 
employed against them excepting at Puri, where the British foroe had 
to retreat to Cuttack. But with the approach of new force under 
Captain Hamilton, the insurgents left the town without even trying to 
atrike once. However that may be, we have to take into account the 
certain factors that led such sad failure of the Paik Rebeliion, 


Firstly, the insurrection was not pre-planned, it broke out on 
the spur of the momount, as such, it could uot be properly and efficiently 
19 
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organised. fecondly, it was confined to a few, patks and their leaders, 
and the mass remained passive spectators, Even the Rajas_ of 
Tributary Estates did not come forward to join their hands, though 
Jagabandhufattempted to rouse them towaids that end, Thirdly, tho 
paiks were accustomed to their own way of fighting, they had no idea 
of advanced military manocvering and discipline, nor had they the 
equipments and provisions to sustain them in their fight. In these 
circumstances any;conspicuous achievement on the part of the paiks 
was beyond expectation. That theysmustered courage enough to make 
a bold and determined stand with almost no co-operation from any 
other quarter, and without sufficient provision or equipment and faced 
the haviest odds is deserving of highest oredit. We cannot expect any 
thing more of them in the circumstances. 


Coming back to the point at issue, the personality and character 
of Jagabbndhn, the strength of his mind that sustained him throughout 
all his trials and tribolations for about eight years strike one as most 
astonishing. When we visualise his situation, we cannot but pay the 
highest tribute to this aspect of his character. Imagine him moving 
about in a destitutue condition followed by a few faithful agsociates, 
remaining in constant state of alertness ior fear of detection and 
depending on the help of others for his meagre provisions the sources 
of which were gradually dwindling due to the vigilance of the authorties; 
in this state he managed to keep up his strength of mind and strong 
determioation for more than seven years, is it not wonderfal ? History 
rarely provides such instance of iron will and dogged determination; who 
knows he would not have attained the celebrity that attaches to the 
memory of Rana Pratap Sinha or Rani of Jhansi, had he got an 
apportunity and scope to distinguish himself in bigger spheres. 


We shall close this chapter with a reference to the policy of the 
Government towards Gopinatu Bidyadhara, the minor son of 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhara. 


The Governor General ordered restoration of kila, Rorung to 
Gopinath Vidyadhara witb exception of the share decreed to Gadadbara 


Vidyadhara. The pension granted to Jagabandhu Vicyadhara was 
etopped from the date of his death,5® 


— _-- 
—_————_— 
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66, Sakespear to Slockwell, Actg. Commissioner, 28, 8, 18329, 
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Bnt Gopinath Vidyadhara represented to the Government that 
he could not manage his family with the amount of malikana of kila 
Rorung. So the Commissioner recommended for an allowance ot 
Rs. 100/ P.M. He continued to draw this rension till 1:44. 
As Gopinath Vidyadhara was not willing to take possession of his 
estate for fear of losing his pension the Commiesioner recommended for 
its continuance.°? 





57, J. Mill, Commissioner to Sudder Board of Revenue, 20, 3, 1644 
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APPENDIX 


Extracts from the Proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat 
relating to the trial of Some prisoners of the Paik Rebellion 


EXTRAOL FROM THE PROOLBDINGS OF JHZ NIZAMUT ADAWLUL 
UNDER DATE THE 2lst, DEORMBER 1818. 
President 
W.E. Rees Esqr., 
Puisne Judge, 


The Court having duly considered the proceedings held in the 
trial of Baumdeb Patjoosee and Narain Purrumgoroo charged witb 
treason and Rebellion against the State and the futwa of one of 
their Law officers on this said trail pass the following setence. 


The prisoners Baumdsb Pautjoosee and Narain Purrumgoroo 
having been convicted by the Futwa of one of the Law officera of 
the Nizamut Adawlut, of various acts of treason and 
Rebellion against the State, and declared liable to discretionary 
punishment, the Court, in conviniance with the opinion expressed by 
the officiating Judge of Circuit, in the 2nd. Paragraph of his letter 
of the 19th ultimo, which accompanied the trial, sentence the said 
prisoners to émprisonment uth hard labour for life, in the jail at Allypore, 
but, previously to issuing final ordera for execution of the sentence, 
direct that the whole of the proceedings with a copy of the letter 
from the officiating Judge of Cirovit Mr. Walpole, accompanying 
the trial, be eubmitted for the consideration and the trial, be 
submitted for the consideration and orders of Government agreeably 
to Section 5, Regulation 4, 1799, 


A true Extract. 
Signed and Sealed by the Nizamut Adaulut, 
Sd./ W. Doren 
Registrar. 
0.8. A., Vol. No. 528, pp. 25 26. 
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To 

The Hon’ble W. L. Melville, 

Acting Magistrate of Zillah Cuttaok. 
Sir, 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut bave had before them your 
letter under date the 25th Ultimo, with the two lists of 112 convicts* 


under centences therein mentioned. 


2, The sentences passed uponjthese prisoners having been compared 
in this office, and appearing to be coreeoct, the court have resolved that 
the Prisoners, as named in the margin, be removed to the Jail at 
Allypore. 


3. You are accordingly directed to send them under a strong guard 
with their warrants to the Magistrate of the Subarbs of Calcutta, 
transmitting at the same time lists of the conviots drawn out in the 
mode presoribed by the cours toircular orders of the 3rd August 
1796, and 10th of April 1801. 


4, The court leave you to your discretion as to dispatching these 
convicts in one, or in two or more detachments, as you shall deem either 
mode most expedient. 


T am Sir 


Fort William Your cbedient humble servant 
the 10th December W. Dorin 
1819. Registrar, 
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NIZAMUT ADAWLUT 


Name of Prisoner. Lentence. 
*], Nittanunod Putnaik 14 years imprisonment 
2. Puddumchurn Doss in punishment. 
3. Bushnoochurn Doss 
4, Chytunchurn Doss 
5. Kirteebaus Rowtrab 
6. Dhunouran Sing 
7. Lokaw Moodlu 


8. Kunnye Mullik Chowkeedar 
9. Koossye Mulhik. 


% 
—_ 


OP IF Pw 


Nutbursoonder Raa Imprisonment in 
Jaggunath Mohapatter transportation 
Fuokeer Junnab beyond sea for 
Gouree Nurrioder life. 

Narain Sree Chundun 

Volut Barik 

Kurro Patur 

Kumulochun Chumputty 

Dbunarjee Moharutha 

Punchoo Kuhul Sing 

1l. Killye Chumputty 

12. Doomun Sing 

13. Roushun Khan 

14, Oojual Tewarree 

15. Gour Singram Sing 

16. Ram Naik 

17. Gnndaee Naik 

18, Khbuotua 

19. Arut Naik 

20, Kundroo Naik 

21. Beekla 

22, Bheekaree Naik 


“= 


— 
& 


a ee a 
* OSA, Vol. No, 528, pp, 69-68, 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29, 
30, 
31. 
32, 
33. 
34. 
35, 
38, 
37, 
38, 
39. 
40, 
41, 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47, 
48, 
49, 
60. 
*61, 
52. 
63. 
54, 
55. 
56, 
57, 
BR, 
59, 
60. 
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Names of Prisoners Sentence 


Needhe Naik 
Purmanud Sing 
Damoo Gujundar 
Booranda Patur 
Bam Naik 
Chukur Das 
Beomnd Naik 
Doolub Dooburee 
Bishnoo Naik 
Buka Naik 
Bishoo Sooaun 
Bhugut Moharna 
Pursooram Pautur 
Bishnoo Baral 
Gobind Soobdhee 
Chum Sooain 
Punchoo Pudhan 
Joogee Sreechundun 
Bhagrattee Rai 
Oochub Bhera 
Urjoon Doohree 
Chytun Majhee 
Lokenath Chooal 31: 
Sadboo Mungraje 
Boodhee Doohree 
Mooga Naik 
Phugoo Burhaee 
Rajib Naik 
Burjoo Naik 
Broonda Naik 
Basso Behra 
Pinchoo Naik 
Needhee Naik 
Ragbu Naik 
Pandub Naik 
Bundhoo Naik 
Sukun Naik 
Pind ekee Naik 


1? 


Tl 


2 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66, 
67. 
68, 
69. 
70, 
4, 
72, 
73, 
74, 


76. 
V7, 
78. 
79, 
80. 
81. 
87. 
83. 
84. 
85, 
88. 
87, 
83. 
89. 
90. 
Si. 
92. 
93, 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97, 
98. 
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Name of Prisoners Sentence 


Killa Naik 
Kundooree Naik 
Dani Naik 
Boorunda 
Fackeer Sing 
Muheshur Paikra 
Moollee Settee 
Oodoy Hurry Chund 
Koonjoo Junna Nai 
Boorund Naik 
Juggat Naik 
Mukoond Naik 
Findekee Naik 
Pudee Naik 
Bulee Das 
Bheem Sooaun 
Gourang Chooal Si 
Bheekoo Dulaee 
Pursotam Singh 
Lukbhuneea 
Burjov Bhnja 
Ram Dohree 
Bhooj Magee 
Purmee Juna 
Nabun Patur 
Gobind Juna 
Kirpan Panee 
Gun Naik 
Roosee Patur 
Madhoee Juna 
Narain Dulaee 
Phugoo Muhtee 
Mohadev Juna 
Pindekee Patur 
Joogee Patur 
Mudboo Patur 
Mudhoo Pudhao 
Bulbuddur Raee 
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Name of Prisoners Sentence 


99, Neela Duree Hurreechundun 
100. Sakhun Chooal Singh 
101. Bawuree Mubtee 
102. Oordhub Malik 
163. Dboorub Mulik 


To 


M, H. Turnbull, Esqr. 
Acting Magistrate of Zillah Cuttack. 
Sir, 


The court of Nizamut Adawlul have had before them your letter 
under date the 26th Jaauary last, with two lists of fifty-five prisoners 
therein mentioned.» 


2. The sentences passed upon these prisoners having been com- 
pared in this office, and appearing to be correct, the court have resolved 
that the twenty-five prisoners under sentences of temporary imprison- 
ment in banishment be removed to the jail of zillah Midnapore, and that 
the remaining thirty convicts, sentenced twenty-six to imprisonment and 
transportation for life, and four to perpetual imprisonment, be sen¢ to 
the Jail at Allypore. 


3. You are desired to send them accordingly under a proper 
guard with their warrants, and lists drawn out in the mode presoribed 
by Court Circular orders of the 3rd_*August 1796, and !Oth of April 


1891. 


I am sir 
Fort William Your obedient humble servant 
the 5th March Sd. W. Dorin 
1819 Registrar. 
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NiIZAMUT ADAWLUT 
Name of Prisoner Sentence. 


Ram Mullick Temorary imprisonment 
Hares Bhoee in banishment. 
Ekadusee Bhooee 
Govind Mangee. 
Jugeye Mullick 
Chyteen Swyne 
Hurreekishen Sahoo 
Bharut Naik 
9, Munsarun 
10. Rauttun Mullick 
11. Nedhee Mullick Chokeedar 
12. Ruggoo Sah 
13. Chuan Sah 
14. Kannye Satputty. 
15. Dataeree Satpatty 
16, Ratnaka Miera 
17. Bundoo Saumil 
18, Bansoo Mallick 
19. x x Mallick Kalan 
20. x x Mallick Khoorde. 
21. Beestam Mallick 
22. Soollobe Mullick 
23. Fukeer Mullick 
24. Ballub Junnah 
25. Autaog Naik 


1, Muddoo Rawut 


SO gee ae 


@m ~=J 


Imprisonment 
Ruhek Sah and transportation 
Dobbah Doss for life 


2. 

3, 

4, Kulluoder Pauter 

5, Kesheeb Saumal 

6. x x Nekka 

1. x x Mehtee 

8. Banawaree Saumil 

9. x x dossalia Beswal 


a 


x Mot decipherable, 
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Names of Prieoners. 


10. 
1), 
12, 
13, 
14, 
16. 
16. 
17, 
8. 
19. 
20, 
21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25. 
26, 
27. 
28, 
29, 
20. 


0,8. A., Vol. No, 523, pp. 97-98. 


Sk. Sypboollah 
Sk. Surdaree 

x x Mohapatter 
Banchoo Bh oy 
Oordhup Rawut 
Daum Junnah 
Rupa Moboputteer 
K tssorree Sookeel 
Otchoot Gochait 
Joggee Naik 
Georee Gochait 
Purmah 
Busitumah 
Dinnae 
Kerpab Naik 
Narruin Naik 
Kellai Naik 
Bbhagbut Mehtee 
Baumdeb Putjoosee 
Narain Purumgooroo 
Bulboo Roy. 





Sentence. 


re - 
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English Translation of the letter of Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 
and Krashna Chandra Bhramarbar to the Government 


Jagbundvo Bownerber Race Bukebee of Orissa and Dewan 
Kishen Chender Bhownerber Race offer their ealutation to the English 
gentlemen and beg to represent as follows:— 


It is now 14 yeare since the Province of Cuttack was conquered by the 
British arms, At that period Maharajah Mukoond Deo who was quite 
a youth was urged on by the evil counsels of Jye Raye Gooree, 
contrary to oUr earnest advice and remonstrances, to oppose the 
establishment of the British authority. He was accordingly taken 
prisoner and sent to Midnapore, Major Fletcher was then appointed to 
the charge of Kburdah. We frcm the beginning waited on that Officer. 
We gave in Derkhausts specifying all the lands which ourselvés and our 
ancestors from time immemorjal had been permitted to hold rent free 
under the heads of written Muhutteran Khereedgee and Jageer, both in 
Khoorda and in the 4 pergannahs (viz. Limbaee, Rahung, Seraeen and 
chcubeescood) and we particularly urged our claims to the possession 
cf Bukshee Bar and Dewan Bar (valuable Mehals now annexed to 
Rabung). Major Fletcher however utterly disregarded our claims and 
resumed every particle of our lands, leaving us not a Bukhra nor oa 
Bigha of ground. When the Maharaja was brought back from Midna- 
pore and settled at Pooree with a fixed allowance for his maintenance, 
we ventured to represent our case3 also to the authorities of Cuttack, 
stating that we were entirely destitute of the means of supportiog our 
families and dependants amounting to upwards of 600 souls and that if 
they would but give possession of our lands, we would agree to pay 
such revenue for them as it might be thought equitable to fix, on a fair 
consideration of our oases, not withstanding that we had enjoyed 
them rent free Jageers obtained by our ancestors many generations back 
uoder grants from the Maharajah and the Soobahdars, of the Province. 
Such was our ill fortuae however that this request aleo was disregarded 
and furiher the khoodkast Zemindaree of Killa Rorung which the 
Emperor of Delhi had conferred on the aucestors of one of us (the 
Bukshee) which his family has always held and which he himeelf was 
allowed to engage for under the British Government during 3 successive 
years was taken away from him. Year after year he petitioned the 
local authorities for redress but in vain, He became in consequence 
reduced to a state of beggary and compelled to depend for his subsistence 
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on the bounty of certain Zaminiars, The Dewan also was brought iato 
a similar condition being dispossesed of Garh Chittri (Chhatrama Garh 
near Amaniatota in Khurdah ?) and other places ages since granted by 
the Rajahs to his family. Under the British Government convicted 
fellows even are allowed food and clothing; what had wedone that we 
should be so degraded and improverished ? Under the same Govern- 
ment also how many Zemiudars and Jxajahs who have offended have not 
been pardoned and restored to their country and Estates? But Rajah 
Mukoond Deo for an offenee against the State committed in his youth at 
the sole instigation of a wicked and designing Minister was for nearly 14 
years kept out of Khoorda and that country, the Gaddee of Orissa, the 
seat of its ancient sovereigns abandoned to ruin and devastaticns, Had 
the Maharajah been placed in authority over his country according to 
former usage a population of 300000 souls would have prospered and 
and been happy but from the Guddee being vacant they have perished. 
From Darootheng to Cbhuttergarh (or from the N. BK. to S. W, extremity 
of Khnodah) the whole country was let out to formers; where there 
were resources of 5 Rs, these farmers demanded payment of 15; salt rose 
from 1 pun, to 6, Such was the deplorable state of the ryots that they 
were obliged to eubsist on herbs and water acd 
ecarcely one amongst them had a veassed left to drink his water out of : 
yet notwithstarding the extremity of wretchddness no one took any 
notize of the condition. At length the people of the country came to ua 
woo were destitute and impoverished like themselves ia a body and said 
we and you and Maharajah have sunk to the lowest stage of misery, 
This is now cur plan, let us retire to the jungle and fix our abode there 
the lands will then become waste and no revenue be collected. It ig 
possible that on seeing this the English may be induced to take our 
condition into consideration. Confirmably with this scheme the people 
of Khoorda ratired into the jungles but the British Authorities instead of 
viewing their conduct in the light that was expected and sending a 
Vakeel, drew forth their armies and bogan slaughtering and devastating 
country. At length from the good fortune of Sree Ramohander Deo 
and for the benefit of us, of the Maharajah and of the prople of Khoorda 
the present rulers have visited the Province. Let our cases now then be 
taken fally into consideration and each. man reinstated in his just rights, 
Let Mrharajeh Ramchander Deo be placed on the Guddee of Khoorda, 
we restored to our ancient possessions nd former condition and the people 
of Khoorda to a state of happiness and prosperity. Then, should any 
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one hereafter commit crimes against Government we will undertake to 
destroy him with the sword and let this offence of Bukshee Jugbundoo 


Bbowmarber Raee be pardoned, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PARLAKHIMEDI AND GHUMSAR@§RISINGS FROM 1821 TO 1336. 


We may now turn our attention,to the affairs of Ganjam. In 
Chapter V we traced the course of events upto 1822. The constant 
quarrel between the different parties and its consequent devastating 
effects on the poor raiyafs, who bad to bear the brunt of it ultimately, 
unnerved the British authorities, who, sometimes got involved in these 
quarrels, So they decided to make over the zamindari to the minor 
Raja Jagannath Gajapati Narayan Deo without waiting till he attaincd 


his age. Accordingly the Raja assumed charges of his zamindarj in 
February, 1822}. 


On receiving charge of zomindari, the Raja invested full powers 
in his Diwan, Nityananda Pati, who, however, incurred the displeasure 
of the most powerful party attached to Pata Mahadevi. He tried to 
get rid of some persona belonging to that party in order to strengthen 
his position. The result was instantaneous flare up and immediate 
removal of the diwan.? 


Gopendra Pattnaik was appointed as new Diwan, Sewajidevi 
and ‘Mamaha’ Devi, Raja’s grand-mother and mother respectively 
wanted Padmanabh Deo to be appointed as Diwan. For that pur- 
pose they made representations to Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of 
Madras, when he visited Parlakimidi in July 1822. But itbad no 
effect, since Padmanabh Deo’s character was so well-known that the 
authorities did not venture to entrust him with the management of the 
estate once more. So, there was no change in Diwanship. But the 
people continued to suffer as before owing to party-factions, each party 
trying to avenge on the other by plandering and burning the property 
and the houses of the people attached to the opposite party. The Diwan 
and Rakano Chendroodoo were accused of plundering and burning the 
house of two people belonging to the party opposed to them and 
committed to trial, But they were ultimately acquitted.? 


eee 


1, Selecttons from the Reoords of the Madras Government, Russel’s Report on Dist: r- 
bances in}Purlaktmedy, 
8, Ibid, pp, 30-83, 
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At last Padmanabh Deo was appointed as diwan in 1824, but he 
had again to withdraw to his estate owing to stiff opposition of the Pata 
Mahadevi's party resulting, a3 usual, in suffering of the people caused 
by plundering and burning of houses by the contending parties. Pate 
Mahadevi succeeded Padmanabh Deo. as diwan and continued in that 
cfhce till November 1826, whereafter ‘Gopendra’ Patnaik was again 
appointed as the diwan, But he could hardly maintainhis position in the 
face of stiff opposition and tricky designe of Pata Mahadevi who again 
succeeded bim in October 1827. But she was not destined to 
continue long. Raja’s wife, who had 80 lopg remained a passive 
spectator, was roused to action under the instigation of some pereons 
and vehemently ofposed the predominance of Pata Mabadevi whose 
infiuence by this time, had begun to wane. There was a lot of 
sanguinary fighting between the adherents of the two parties, Pata 
Mahadevi found her cause hopeless, and so, she sought safety in flight, 
The management was taken over by the Raja’a wife. 


But she could not manage the estate for long, disturbar.ces 
broke out in different parts, revenue was not collected, So the estate was 
attached in 1822 and an Amin was appointed to take chrage of 
collection, But this did not improve matters. So the estate was 
placed under Court of Wards,° 


Padamanabh Deo was again appointed as the manager in 
Mey 1831. He managed to seize some of the Bissis opposed to him 
and appointed his own nominees in their places. This act of 
Padmanabha Deo who was hated by the people again led to widespread 
disturbances all over the estate in August, 1831. Troops were called to 
quell the disturbances, The beggages of captain Keating employed to 
command the sepoys were plundered. Sixty sepoys of the Sebendy corps 
were captured and disarmed, and communication with Chicacole was cut 
off. Godeapaud Kistnama Dora, some of his relatives and Narsinga 
Raju one principal town peon, eto. were the chief leadera in the 
rising. 


3. Ibid, pp. 83.33, 
4, Ibid, pp. 32-34, 
6, lbtd, p, 35. 
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Mr, Eden, the Colleotor, found that it was not easy to suppress 
the rising without proclamation of Martial Law and use of military. 
As he did not expect Government to support him in this step, he had to 
make compromise with the peons by paying a sum of Re, 19,000 to 
satisfy their olaims. Thia resulted in temporary tranquillity which was 


again disturbed a month after® 


Fresh troubles broke out in September, 1331. The rebel leaders 
Godeyapaud, Towty Dora, Guma Bisoi, Ram Raju and Jagannath Raju 
made a combined and systematic effort at annihilation of the British 
authority. Trey took possession of the Western and Southern Division 
cf the Kimedi Zamindari. and assumed the entire government of tbat 
part’. Tbe manager Padmanebh Deo marched against the rebela with 
all his foroe, but due to treachery of Rakena Chendroodoo and Gopinath 
Pattraik, he could effeot little in establishing his authority. His own 
zimindary in Tekaly and.his-houge in ’arlakimedi were attacked, many 
houses in the town and in the government area to the south of the town 


were also se; fire to. Aa usual the whole brunt of these devastations 


fell on the paor rasyais’. 


In January 1832) Mr, Ogilvie assumed the charge of collectorate, 
He found himself in a very embarrassing position. He oould know 
that deep dislike of the people towards Padmanabha Deo was at the root 
of the disturbances, but owing to the policy followed by his predecessor 
he had to support him in'the present orisis, The number of peons was 
enhanced from 700 to 1000. But it was not enough to put down the 
rising. At this stage Padmanabha Deo died, His death brought about 


& temporary peace in the area.§ 


In December 1832, Mr. George Russe! was appointed as Special 
Commissioner to enquise into the causes of insurrection and to devise 


ways and means for its sapprassio.. 


Mr. R -ssel’s enquiries convinced him that the intrigues of Gopi- 
natb Patnaik and Rakena Chendrood 0 were mainly responsib efor 


ee ne ee ee 


6 Ibid, pp. 387-89. 

7, Ibsd, pp. 839-40. 

8. Ibid, pp. 40-11. 
21 
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the distu:binces. Through the help of ‘Dausu latnaik’, one of the 
mts camnvnv, Mr. disse was adle to procure snfficient evidencee 
againat them juetifying their apprehension and beirg committed to trial. 
So, those two persons, along with some other peone, who had been moat 
active during the rising of 1831, were apprehended ard criminni procee- 
dings were instituted against them in the court of the Special Commise 
sisn.° 


Godepand, who took a prominent part in the last rising however 
remained uoopprehended. In May 1833 Mr. Russel was informed 
that Golepiad wis hiding in ths juazle near Goomah. An attempt 
was made to apprehend bim, but he made good his escape. However, 
the members of his family, some of his associates were apprebeuded.!° 
This reminds us of the incident when Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, the 
leader of the Pa'k Rebollion, effected his escape fron the sure clutches 
of the military in 1819 leaving behind his family. and bag and baggages. 


Mr. Russel oalled upon the mother of minor Goomah Bisot to 
deliver up Godepeud, but she declined. Martial law was proclaimed 
in Goomah and forces were sent to capture the Bisanee (mother of the 
minor Bisoi) but she effected her esoape Into jungle. 


The Bisot of Jeringbi co-operated with Major Baxter, command- 


ing troops in Parlakimedi at the time, in reducing the neighbcurinog hill 
posts,}4 


Mr. Russe! employed the Bisos of Jeringhi to help him to capture 
Godepaud and Jugely and Dombooroo of Goomah who instigated the 
Bisanee of Goomah to defy the ordera of the Commissioner. The Bisoe 
undertook to do the work onthe conditions that the-th.o Guma 
Bisoi would be recognised as the Chief of that fort. This condition 
Mr. Russel agreed to, Dasarathi Jena, a prominent member of the town 


peona, Was engaged to carry on commuoication§ with the 
Jeripghi Bescz! 


ET 


9, Ibid, pp, 24-42, 
10, Jbid, pp. 48-49. 
11, Ibid, p. 49, 

12, Idsd, pp, 50-51, 
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Jeringhi Bisoi specified a day when ho would fulfill bis miesion. 
Lut owing to death of bis wife be wanted further extension. When 
this extended date arrived, he represented thit he would require some 
days more for the accompli: hment of bis mission. Major Baxter who 
was in charge of the affsir owing to absenc of Mr. Russel at 
Masulipatam in connectiin with giving evidenc before the G-neril 
court of Martial, could brook no further delay. In his impatience he 
moved up his forces to village Naiayanpur where the delivery cf the 
leaders of the last rising was scheduled to take place. Ho did not listen 
to the advices of the Manager about the advisibility of waiting for 4 
few dsys more, He was impatient of waiting any longer He arrived 
with his force at Narayanpur on the 17th November, 1833. Finding 
none there he wanted to contact the Bisot personally in his fort, and 
proceeded accordingly. The marching of troops to Narayanpur had 
naturally roused suspicion in tho mind of the Bisoi who, apprehending 
further troubles, had raised stockades for obstructing the passage of 
troops, When Major Baxter moved towards the fort the Biso: took 
alarm and prepared himself for defence, The advanoing troops were 
fired upon suddenly. Major Boxter was fatally wounded by a shot to 
which he succumbed ultimately. One Havildar was also wounded. The 
troops had ultimately to retreat.}8 


Mr. Russel came back to Kimedi on the 29th November, 1:33. 
The Bigois and and Town Pconstepre: ented to Captain Campbell who had 
succeeded Major Baxter that they would helpin restoring peaceand order if 
the demands oi the peons were satisfied and the gurde at differcnt posts 
were withdrawn and the Estate was restored to the Raja.!* 


But Mr. Russel was determined to effect subjugation of the 
Bisois and other turbulent eloments with a view to establish peace and 
tranquillity on a permanent basis, that is, to ensure permanent sub- 
ordination of the chiefs to the British authority. The main obstacle on 
the way was his ignorance of the rcads leading to the hill forts. ‘The 
proprietor of the neighbouriug estato of Kurkavalsah lent some of his 
peons who were of some help in that respect. Some of the obieftuins 


13, Ibid, pp. 58-54, 
14, Ibid, p. 54. 
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who had been disinerited by the intrigues and i:terference of powerful 
Bisois to make room for their own nominees aleo came over to the side 
of the British. With their help some idea about the hilly regions where 
military operations were intended to be undertaken could be had, 

Russel’s plan wae to seoure first the grains in the plains on which the 
Bssois and their followera depended for their subistenco, That done, the 
Bszois would be faced with stararvation. After the produce of Narayana 
puran snd its neighbouring region had been eecured, military operae 
tions were commenced in December, and the forts of Royagudda and 
Lawanya Kota were captured and new Bisois were aprointed. This 
facilitated further operations agaiust Jeriaghi as Rayagudda served as 
key to the road to that Fort.*® 


QOperatians for the capture of Jeringhi Bisot wag started on the 9th 
Janoary 1834, The foll.attack was made on tbe fort on the 18th 
January when the fort was attacked form the front and the rear, 
Though the Bisots made a combined effort, they could not stand when 
unexpectedly attacked from two sides. So they retreated into the 
jungles in the Pedskimedi. Soon after the Bisots of Royagudda and 
Lawanya Kota were captured.’ They were afterwarcs hanged in 
February. 


The fall of Jeringhi produced the desired effect on the other Chiefs 
of hill forts who applied for pardon, Thus eastern part of the Zamindari 
was secured; cnly ecouthern and western parts remained to be 
subjugated. General Tayler aud Mr. Rossel proceeded with a force to 
accomplish the task. The insvrrectioniste offered some resistance 
eyainst the British forces but they were overwhelmed and driven to 
jangles,}? 


After this the whole eituation could be easily brought under 
control. The most dreaded insurractioniste, Godepaud died while being 
captured +", Ram Raju, the Bisoi of Jeringhi and Jagannath Raju were 
captured in May 1834.1° What is most noteworthy in this connection 


ee eee 


15, Ibid, pp, 59-53. 
16, Ibid. pp.#62~64, 
17, Itid, pp. 64=55. 
18 Ibid, pp. 67-68, 
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is that the Bisols, peons and doratonums who were so long closely united 
togathor to resist the British authority since the very bigioning 
became eplit up tbrough the cbarscteristic British diplomacy, and many 
of them became instrumental in capture of their own leaders, Referring 
to this point Mr. Russel writes, ‘The tie which had so long tied these 
turbulent chiefs together was now effectually broken. Those who only 
a few weeks before bad given themselves up to the will and guidance ot 
the coptives had been the chief instruments of their fall by driving 
them from their own country, ard tbe strangers with whom they had 
sought shelter and who had retristed every former requieition of the 
public officers for delivery of their persons, had at length been compelled 
to bend to the authority of the Government. From this period I had 
it in my power to take any person I desired’’.*° 


Thus ended the great resis'arce movement of the people of 
Parlakimedi, For about seventy years they fought tooth and nail 
against the British authority with a combined purpose and determived 
will. Of course, the ambitions of the anis to control the management 
of the estate from 1818-1830 resulted in intrigues and loosenirg of 
the bond that united them solong. This was promptly taken advantage 
of by the British autborities who gradually drove the wedge into the 
atill remaining solidarity deeper and deerer till their mission was fulfil’ed. 
and they could win over some of the Bisois and Doras and employed 
them against their own people. Thus, the citadal of resistance that had 
withstood many an onslaught of the British force at last orurmbled to 
to pieces, and the fierce and freedom-loving people were tamed down 
into dooile creatures. 


When we compare the resistance movement of Paralakimedi 
with that of Khurda, we find that the former was a sustained effort 
based on united force of the Bisois, peons and doratanums tor retaining 
their own system of government, while the latter was characterised 
by suddenness of flare up, lack of planning, organie:tion and unity and 
want of support from any outside quarter. Hence the actual Paik 
Rebellion of Khurda could last but for a few months, and could be 


19. Ibid, p. 70, 
39, Ibid, Pp, 70, 
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tceily orushed. Here the leadership was vested in one man. 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, while in case of the Parlakimedi movoment, it 
was jointly undertaken by many. 


However that may be, the resistance movement of tle 
Patlakimedi people in the latter half of the 13th century and the first 
half of the 1Y¥th century constitute one of the few such organised ani 
sustained movements in India during that period; viewed from this 
ang'e, its significance in the avnals of the struggle of the Indians 
avainst the British authority can, by on means, be underestimated. 


Lastly we may note that 15 persons were hanged, twenty-five 
were sentenced to transportion for life and 103 were sent to Velore as 
state Prisoner in 1834.*' 

Ghumsar Rebellion 1835-1836: 


In Chapter V we have described the incideute leading to capture 
of Ghumsar Zamiodari by Srikara Bhanja after expulsion of Dora Bisoi 
and Bahubhlendra. He was subsequently reoosgnised as the Zimiodar 
in May 1819 on condition that he would pay Re. 75,000/-as revenue per 
annum. From 1819 to 1830 he continued to pay tbe revenue with 
regularity, but in 1830031 he fell into arrear to the extent of 
Re. 77,633/-. Unable to pay this up he intimated his wish to retire and 
make over the zamiodari to his gon, Dhanjay Bhanj.?? 


Dhanapjay Bhapja was again reinstated in his zamindari on condi- 
tion that he wonld discharge the arrears. Srikara Bhanja retired to 
Jagannath on a pension of Rs. 8,000/- per annum.”*, 


But Dhananjay Bhanj failed to pay the revenue regularly and 
fell into arrears, Consequently in 1835 the Collector, Mr. Stephenson, 
informed bim that unlees he cleared up the dutes within a month, the 
Zawindari would be resumed. Dhbananjaya-Bhanj failed to pay up his 


21, Jbid, Appendix, pp. V-VII, 

Ganjcm District Manual, p. 147. 
22, Ganjam Dist, Manual, p. 147 
48. bid, 
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dues and retired to his fort Kallada. The British forees ccoupie! 
Ghumedar on the 3rd November 1830. Kallada was taken on the 9th 
Novemoer. But when the troop; arrived at Galari, the supporters of 
Zamindar fired on them and opposed their progress, Dhananjaya 
Bhanja who had fled to the hilly z¢egione, died there, but his partisans 
continued to fight against the British troops. 


Mr, Stephenscn had applied to the Government to depute some 
officer with higher powers{to*deal with the situation. Mr Russel who 
had earned a name by putting down the Parlakimedi rebellion was 
again appointed as Special Commissioner in the beginning of the year 
1846. The force in field consisted of 49th and 8th Regiments, 2 
Companies of the 21st and detatchments of the 3rd and 10th regiments 
together with 4 howitzers. With these forces, Mr. Russel undertook at 
once to eatablish law and order in Ghumsar. 


Though Dhanan)jya Bhanja was dead, the fight was taken up by 
his illegitimate brothere, Brundaban Bhanj and Jagannath Bhapj 
Dora Bisoi and Bonio Khond. With the commencement of the 
operations the forts of Kallada, Galeriand Durgapiaead were occupied 
and the iosurrectionists were driven out. They sought shelter in the 
mountain in the Daspa)la and Nayagarh borders, *4 


In February 1€36 the troops under Captain Butler ascended the 
Ghate and entered the Maliah portion of Ghumsar for capturing Brunda- 
bana Bhanja and the family members of the late Zamindar. It was the 
region inhabited by Khonds, whose chief refused to deliver the refugees. 
The Khonds then rose in rebellion. They cut off small escorts and even 
attacked the detatochments under European officers, 


One detatchment of 35 men was attacked by the Khonds while 
they were escorting prisoners, 13 Indian sepoye and two European 
officers, Lt. Bromley and Ensign Gibbon, were killed. Pressed by the 
British forces the insurrectionists had taken refuge in the borders of 
Daspala and Nayagarh. The Chiefs of those two estates were compelled 
to deliver up the rebels taking shelter within the limits of their estates, 





24, Ibid, p. 148 
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Under the ciro umetances tke rebels had no place where they could take 
refuge with safety. The approach of rainy season saved the situation, 
as the troops were withdrawn from the Maliahs.?° 


_ The operations were again starte! in November }806. The 
maliahs or high Jands were agaio invaded and cperations were success- 
fully carried on with little loss. Some of the rebellers took refuge in 
Baud Estate, the Raja of which intormed the authorities of their retreat. 
The troops from Madrasyand Bengal moved towards Baud end closed in 
on the rebellera and captured them The Khonds sued for peace by 
making over their leaders tc: the British authorities. Thus sj] the leadera 
of the insurrection were either captured or killed. Dora Bisoi, however, 
could not be captured, he escaped to Patoa Zamindari. New chiefs were 
appointed in place of Dora y¢soz and his adherents, and he himself was 
replaced by Sam Bisoi of Hozagodo. Thus the second insurrection of 
the Paiks, Khonds and Bieois of Ghumsar was put down by the end of 
No vember, 1836,26 


Raja of Atagada who rendered good service during the insurrec- 
tion was rewarded by reduction-of his annual tribute by three thousand 
rupees per annum. Grants of lands were made to the former Sardars, 
Noatke and tbe patks of Ghumaar for life subject to the condition of 
s-heir good cenduct end faithful discharge of duties,®” 


SURENDRA SAI’§S REBELLION 


After the death of Maharaja Sai of Sembalpr his widow, Rani 
Mohan Kumari aeeumed the reigns of the government. This was deeply 
resented by Surendra Sai who had a legal claim on the throne by virtue 
of his descent in the direct line. So he unfurled the banner of rebellion 
and was joined by the Gond and Binjhal Zamindars who did not like 
Rani’s administration. British force under Lt Higgins and Captain 
Wilkinson put down the rebellion. In 1833 Rani Mohan Kumari was 
deposed and Raja Narayan Simha, a member of the royal family was 
appointed as the Raja of Sambajpur in her place. The olaim of Surendra 
Sai was overlooked again, This caused much resentment in Surendra 


Seren enema racer a Seat Sas Se Scheanenna 


26. IJbsd, p. 149, 
36. Jbid, p. 160, 
27, lbsd, 
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Sai whose claim to the throne was rather stronger than that of Narayan 
Simha, and he was far better fitted for administration owing to his 
popularity and the mental and physical vigour he possessed. Conse- 
quently rebellion broke out again. Gonds rose under Balabhadra Deo, 
a Gond Zamindar of Lakhanpur. The rebellion continued for a long 
time and the British authorities found it hard to bring the situation 
under control. Balabhadra Deo was elain in Debigarh. After his death 
the rising of the Gonds subsided to some extent, but in 1838 Surendra 
Sai again revived it, He and his brother Udwant Sai and unole Balaram 
Singh killed the Zamindar of Rampur inoold blood. Sothey were 
arrested, committed to trial and sent to Hazaribag Jail as life a prisoners 
in 1840, Surendra Sai was released from Jail during the Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857 and again took up arms againat the British. 


We have briefly indioated the trend of Sambalpur rebellion under 
Surendra Sai during the period, 1828-40, as the details of it have been 
discussed in Volume II of the History of Freedom Movement in Orissa. 
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CHAPTER IX 
RISINGS IN KHONDMALS & ANGUL, 1846043 


The pratice of Mariah sacrifice was prevalent among the Khonds 
of the Maliah regions of Ghumsar Chinakimedi, Khondmal of Biud 
Jeypore, Kalahandi etc. from times immemorial, But this was not 
known to the British authorites. Mr. Rassel come to know of it when 
the British forces entered the Maliah countries during their Ghumsar 
campaign of 1836, Thereupon Mr. Russel made a report to the 
Government of Madras on this practice of human sacrifice prevalent 
among the Khonds in his report dated the 12th August, 1833, 
He subsequently submitted another report to the Government on the 
Nth May 1837 entering fully into the subject. In the second report he 
wrote, ‘No one is more anxious for the discontinuance of the barbarous 
custom than myself, but I am strongly impressed with the belief that it 
can be accomplished only by slow and gradual means. x x x The 
superstitions of ages cannot be eradicated in a day.’ Mr. Ruesel did 
not advocate application of force for its eradication, whereas Captain 
Miler proposed employment of troop for eradication of the evil. The 
Madras Government in their Resolution of the 2'st November, 1837 
desired the officer in charge of the District of Ganjam to ascertain the 
extent to which the pratice was prevalent and directed that every 
inducement should be held out to the Khonds for its prevention. We 
need not gointo details here relating to the steps taken for the 
suppression of tha practice of human sacrifice, or the consequences 
attendant on such attempts. It would suffice to note here that the 
anthorities kept up a Vigilant look out for detection of incidents cf 
human sacrifice and tried to rescue the victims wherever possible. It 
was however given an organised shape in 1845 when Major Macpherson 
was appointed as Agent for the supression of Meriah saorifices under the 
Aot XXI of 1845 with three Assistants, Mr. Cadenhead, Captain Hicks 
and Lieutenant Mac Vicar, Khond areas in Madras Bengal and Orissa 
were placed under this Agency ; subsequently Baud with Khondmal 


ee ee ee Ce - 2 


1, Histce: of t’ e operations for the suppressicn of human sacrifice and female 
wnfantictde tn the hill tracts of Oriszs-1836-185 4, 
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wae transferred to control of the Agent. Major Macphereson was 
directed to establish the influence and authority of the British 
Government without making force or intimidation as instruments of his 
mission; for it was thought that display of armed forces would only 
cause the Khonds to seek refuge in inaccessible tracts and that troops 
sent against them would be decimated by the unhealthinees of the 
climate.” 


These steps of the Government naturally alarmed the Khonds in 
Baud and Ghumesar regions leading to trouble of political nature to be 
described hereineafter. 


We may now turn our attention to Angul affairs and see how the 
steps for suppression of human eaorifices by the Khonds became linked 
up with the political trouble that had been brewing there since 1831 and 
ultimately resulted in the upheaval of 1847. 


When the British conquered Orissa in 1893, Jarwar Singh 
Mardaraj Birbar Jugadeb was the Raja of Angul. On his death in 1809, 
his brother Jay Siogh succeeded him, But soon he was murdered. 
Prithi Singh, step-brother of Jay Singh was strongly suspected to have 
committed the murder. A Special Commissoner made detailed enquiries 
into the matter. Somanath Sing, a young boy of 16 years only, who 
was the son of Gopinath Singh, the elder brother of Prithi Singh, was 
declared as tho legal heir of Jay Singh and put in possession of the Estate in 
1813. Prithi Singh died in 1814. and was Succeeded by Somanath Singh 
who managed his Estate peacefully till the year 1831 when troubles started. 
At that time he was in poseession of full vigour of his health and spirits 
and was naturally ambitious to maintain bis dignity: as aruler of an 
Estate as far as possible,as would be evident from the facts stated 


hereinafter. Mr, Mill, who was Commissioner of Orissa from 1839-47 
desoribed him as follows. 


‘He is an intelligent, though eccentric man but is withal proud 
and head strong—and the most refractory of ali chieftains and the most 


_ 


2, . Bengal District Gazetteer, Angul, p. 28. 

Me, Volume (O, S, A, ) No. 12, p. 58, 

4, Me. Volume,J.3 (Bd. of Revenue) Enclosure to letter No. 2209, 18-3-15 
from the Actg. Secretary to the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. 
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likely to come into collision with the Constituted authorities. He is 
little disposed to obey orders-which clash with bis imaginary rights 
whatever may bappen, says Mr. Ricketts, to his fortune and not to his 
fault,— and as being fortune, is to be met as it best may-bowed to and 
endured.’5 These remarks of the Commissioner Mills give us some idea 
of the character of Somanath Singb, the Raja of Angul. As said 
above, he detested being interfered with in his normal activities, or 
unnecessary imposition of authority on bim. We stop here from 
further commenting on the personality of Somanath Singh until we are 
acquinted with details of his activities that brought him into collision 
with the Britieb, 


Ta 1831 he plundered a portion of the terroitory of the Raja of 
Daepalla for which he was directed to pay Rs. 1460/-as compensation. 
But he refused to pay even when thereatened with attachment of his 
estate. The amuont could not be realised from him.® 


Io 1837 six persons were cruelly murdered in Angul and the 
authorities suspected him to have been the instigator. Ricketts oalled 
upon the Raja to deliver up the murderer, but he refused to comply. 
On receiving the report of the Superintendent of the Tributery Mahals 
the Government authorised him to enquire into the case ard seize by 
force and oarry to Cuttack any party resisting his authority.’’? 


These cates are by xno means’ of such proportion or of such 
abnormal nature as to call for employment of force Such petty feuds 
also exlsted between neighbouring estates. We do not have at our dis- 
posal the details of enquiry which led the authorities to hold the Raja of 
Angul responsible for the demages caused. It might have been done by 
a party of his subjects without the knowledge of the Raja. However 
that may be, the Raja was held responsible for the damage, Next, the 
murders committed was suspected to have been at the instigation of the 
Raja. In this case also there was no positive grounds for such suspicion, 
Ina regular court of law such proceedings would have resulted in 





Ca'eutta Roviow No. AVI], Vol. [X (13948), p. 200, 
Tvid, 

lbid., 

Bengal District Guzctleer, Angul, p, 20, 
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acquittal for want of positive facts or direct evidence, Despite these weak 
points in the accusation, the authorities proceeded to employ force for 
commanding obedience. 


These are after all pretexts for military actions against the Raja 
who had inoreased the displasure of the authorities for other reasons. 
Dora Bisoyi who was the leader of Khonds of Ghumsar and who 
rose againat the British Government in 1836 was suspected to have taken 
shelter in Angal, His nephew Chakra Bisoi was suspected to be residing 
in Angul in 1837, and indirectly supported by the Raja.® These two 
factors led the authorities to look uron the Raja with suspicion and to 
induce tbem to impress upon him the superiority of British force with 
aview to nipping all hia activites leading to future reststance in 
bud. 


However that may be, we may now return to the facts. At this 
period the Khonds of Ghumsar had risen againat the British 
Government, and military operations were going on to suppress them. 
A military force was marching through Orissa for rendering help to the 
Specis] Commicsiner, Ghumsar, in his attempts to put down the Kbhond 
rising Mr. Ricketts took advatangate of this situation and used that 
force against the Raja of Apgulto compel h'm to comply with the 
crders of the Government with regard to compensation to the Raja of 
Daspalla and delivery of the murderers alluded to before. The Raja of 
Angul had to pay the compensation nd also a fine imposed upon 
him for disobedience of Government orders.° 


In the year 1846 Raja Somanath Singh took possession of a 
village of the Raja of Hindol. The Raja was fived Rs. 3000/- for 
plundering the village, but he maintained that he had fega! right over the 
village having purchased it from the Raja of Hindol. This, however, 
was dot accepted by the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals who 
maintained his previous order, The Raja also did not comply with the 
order resulting in strainiog of relation between bim and the 
Government.!® The Commissjoner, Mr. Mills, did not press the matter 
any further. Referring to the case he wrote, ‘“‘I was indaced to yield the 





9. Caleutta Review, op.ctt., pp. 200.201, 
10, Ibid, p. 201. 
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point because the sslo and purcliase of the portions of Tributary Estates 
had rot been formally and publi-ly prohibited before the 
transaction occurred. x x x!’ 


Though the Commissioner had to yield, he still continued to labour 
under mistrust and suspicion regarding the Raja of Angul. fresh out- 
break of Khond rebellion ia Ghumsar in 1846 under the leadership of 
Chakra Bisoi opened up rew opportunities to the authorities to drive 
home their suspicion sgaiast the % aja of Angul. 


The Khond rising in Baud-Ghumsar area was not of such magnie 
tuds as to be termed a ‘rebellion’, even ina very limited sense of the 
term. It was just a temporary ehow of disaffection and resentment 
of the Khonds st the Government jaterference in their religious 
ritee. 


Major Maopherson, who assumed the charge of Agent towards the 
close of 1845 marched in February 1846 to Baud where he met all 
the Chiefs and informed them of the intention of the Government, The 
result was that 170 Meriah victims were surrendered to him. Bat 
suddenly the Khonds broke off all communications with him and held 
secret councils. The members opposing the Government interference 
succeeded convincing the Khonds that the Goverament intended to assess 
their lands, subject people to forced labour and punish their leaders for 
the past sacrifices, 


In consequence of this, a large mob assembled before the Agent’s 
camp at Bisipara and demanded restoration of victims, They assured, 
at the time, that they had no intention of revertnig baok to the old rite 
but surrender of victims meant ‘unconditional submission to its threat- 
ened oppressions and to loss of all their rights x x x.’ 
Macpherson had to make over the victims to the Raja of Baud on 
eolemn promise that they would be redelivered to the Government. 
Macphereon then ‘retired across the Ghumsar border, where the Khonds 
of Baud subsequently attacked him on two occasions and did their best 
to incite the Ghumsar tribes to revolt’, 


A, Rad, 
23 
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‘In December 1846 a rcbellion broke out in Ghumsar headed by 
Chakra Bisoi and troops were hurried to the front the command being 
given to Brigadier General Dyce x x x, ‘With exception 
of a few skirmishes, there was no regular fighting, the Khonds flying 
into the jungle on the approach of armed forces The rebellion was soon 


quelled.’2# 


The authorities, however, believed that the rising was due to 
combined efforts of the Baud-Khond leader, Nabaghana Kahar and 
Chakra Bisoi, and that the Raja of Angul was eecretly aiding and abet- 
ting them!*, This suspicion against the Raia of Angul gradually 
became deep rooted!4 despite the fact that there was no positive 
grounds for such a belief, 


It is interesting to note here the views of Brigadisr General Dyce 
about the incursion of the Khonds and the bebaviour of the Agent, 
C:iptain Macpherson and his Assistants '® He alieged that the people 
manifested extreme hatred towards Captain Macpherzon and his eata- 
blishment on account of their oppressive conduct, They constantly 
made demands on them for coolies and supplice. He felt convinced 
that the rising of the people was not direoted against the Government 
but sgainst the local authorities, Captain Macpherson followed no 
conciliatory measure but adopted coercive measures, like burning, 
plundering, destruction of grains eto, He further alleged, ‘efforts have 
been madeto embroil the Wngool Rajah (not in the Agent’s Jurisdic- 
tion) with the Government and to fix upon him the odium of all the 
recent commotions and disturbances’, Dyce regarded the Khond 
ineurrections as directed not against the Government but against the 
local authorities placed over them. He further alleged, ‘not only has the 
cheracter of the disturbance been misrepresented and exaggerated and a 
most unnecessiry alarm created, but a largo fore has been drawn up to 





12. Bengal Listrict Gazetie>r, Angul, p. 29. 

13, Commissioner to Brigadior Gonoral Dy co, datod 31-3-1847. 

14. From G. A. Buchby, Secretary to the Government of India to F. J. 
Halliday, Socretary to the Govornment of Bongal, dated 3-7-1847. 


15, Dyco to Adjutant General of tho Army, Fort St. Georgo, dated 
20-3~-1847, 
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this frontier and ccattered over tho disturbed district without cither 
order or system by the Agent and bis aseis'auts and «mployed under 
their immediate orders in march'ng about the country end committing 
acta disgraceful alike to the character of the araiy, and cf the Goverr- 
ment x x x, He further caid, ‘I have to okeerve that the 
pacification of these districts, the spprebension of Chokra Biseye and the 
entire submies on of all parties at present in opposition to the focally 
constituted authorities is not only not likely to, but never will in my 
opinion be affected by Captain Macpherson and his assistants from the 
cause I have already noticed.’ 


He finally prayed that he be either relieved ‘from the anamalous 
and painful position’ ‘or be at once vested with full powers to carry out 
the objects of Government by adoption of such mcans’ as ho might find 
it necessary fo persue, 


These remarks of Brigadier General Dyce are extremely 
significant in as much as they show clearly that the Khond insurrection 
of 1846-47 in Ghumsar-Baud area was more attributable to the oppres- 
sion and maladministration of the Agent and his assistants than to 
fomentations of Chakra Bisoiand Nabazhan Kahar, thy two Khond 
leaders. It further shows thatthe Raja of Angul was uunecessarily 
dragged into the affair and was accused or suspected of complicity with 
the alleged leaders of the insurrection. 


In response to the above letter of Brigadier General Dyce, the 
Government authorised him to take upon himself ‘‘the complete political 
authority io the whole of the territory formerly under the control of the 
Agent in the Hills of Orissa x x x,’. They also intimated that it 
was not the intention of the Government of India any longer to employ 
Captain Macpherson in his last office and Mr. D,oe was requested to 
carry on his duties until other arrangements were made.® Accordingly, 
Colonel Campbell was appointed as the Agent in place of Capt. Maopher- 
son.?? 


Col. Campbell followed a more conciliatory policy in accordance 
with the desires of the Government as contained in the letter quoted 


a 


16, Bushby to Dyco, dato! 27-38-1847, 
17, Bengal District Gazetteer, Angul, p, 29, 
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above (f. n, 16) wherein it was stated, ‘It wae the objeot of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the mesure of inducing the Khouds to abandon a 
savage and inhuman rite gradually by measures of conoiliation and 
persuasion and not by recourse to force aud violence.’ The result of 
Campbell’s exettions to induce to Khonds to abandon the practice and 
submit to the Government in the Baud area are described by him in 
the following words, 


“With one or two exceptions, every influential man in Baud has 
completely submitted to the will of the Government, pledged themseives 
by swearing in their most solemn manner on a tiger skin and some 
earth hence forth to abstain from the performance of Meriah, and io 
token of their admission and obedience, delivered 235 victims, which 
included all those which were redelivered in 18.6 aod had not been 
pacrificed.’’18 


Thus ended the Khond rebellion, which, as we have seen, is more 
a natural outcome of the policy of oppression and terrorisation of the 
local authorities than that of political intrigues or incitement of some 
leaders as was originally suspected in the official circle. But thia suspi- 
cion did not die ont; it continued to work steadily upwards till the Raja 
of Angu] was completly engulfed in it, as we would see from the course 
of events diecussed hereinafter. 


Now we ehall briefly trace cut the incidents leading to use of force 
against the Raja of Angul and his ultimate deposition for a proper 
appraisal of the situation by the readers, 


We have already described how the Raja cf Angul vigrously 
opposed the imposition of a fine of Rs, 3000/ on him for his ocoupation 
of a vil age of the Raja of Hindol and how the Commissjoner had to 
yield to Lim. But the matter did not end there, lo the beginning of 
184%, Capt. Macpherson and his Assistant, Cadenhead reported that 
the Raja of Angul had aided Nabaghana Kabar in his attack on Maoc- 
pberson’s party at Kusumgarb. On the 27th February 1847, tw» Kondh 
villages in the Daspalla Estate, Kuturi and Marada, were plundered and 
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burnt by a party not identified. But Cadenhead sgain reported to the 
Commissioner that the party was deputed by the Raja of Angul.! Thus 
these reports deepened the suspicion of the Commissioner against the 
Raja of Angul, though there was no direct evidence to prove the allega- 
tion, 


In March, 1847 Capt. Macpherson informed the Commissioner 
that Nabaghava Kabar was resisting the Britieh forces and that Caden. 
head had destroyed some of his strongholds thedefence of which was 
aided by the forces of Angul and Athamalik®®9, The Raja of Angul in 
his memorandam dated the 4th March 1847, submitted that the depre- 
dations of Nabgbana Kabar was due to imprisionment of his son by 
Capt. Macpherson. He further said that be was ready to help ia the 
attempt to appreherd Nabaghana and Chekra Bisoi. 


Despite those assurances on the part of the Raja of Angul, Ca;t. 
Macpherson reported to the Bengal (fovernment that on 19-2-1847 
Cedanhead’s party was attacked by Nabaghana Kahar who was_suppor- 
ted by 300 paike of Angul, and on 22nd February, 1547, a similar clash 
occurred. He accused that the Raja of Angul was exciting the Khonds,*} 

The Superintendent of Tributary Mehals in his letter to the 
Secretary to the Bengal Government (dated nil; informed that the Raja 
of Angul had sent him words to the effoot that he would produce the 
parties responsible for disburbances in Baud and Ghumsar provided 
troops were withdrawn and Bir Kahar, son of Nabaghana 
Kahar, and Baishnab were released. The Superintendent expressed 
conviction that the insurrection was mainly being guided by the 
couneel and direction of the Raja of Angul, 


There are voluminous correspondences on the subject containing 
but little substance in them. In those correspondences the Raja has 
been charged with complicity with the insurgents, while the Raja has 
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denied the charges, The (Joverament wai not in sure position as to the 
actual guilt of the Rija. Some times they believed that there were no 
grounds against the Raja, and again in the next moment, they thought 
that the Raja was really guilty. We will only deal with a few of such 
instances to show how the procedings of the Government were based 
more on imaginary than actual facts. 


Government directed the Commissioner to observe utmost 
cantion in dealing with the accusation preferred against the Raja of 
Angul to whom the fullest opportunities should be offered of cleariog 
himself from imputation cast upon him, while the charges against him 
are impartially investigated.?® 


The Commissioner reported to Brigadier General Dyce that there 
was ‘little room for doubt that the proceedings of some cof their chiefs 
as Chakra Bisoi, Nabaghan Khourd have been at least countenanced by 
the Raja of Angul’ and that Cadenhead, Principal Assistant to the 
Agent, had openly accused the Raja of Angul of having given aid of his 
troops to Nabaghana Kahar in opposing the Goveroment forces. He 
further reported that Raja denied the imputationsia strongest terms 
and protested that his enemies were falsely implicating him in the 
matter, The Raja avoided presenting himself before the Commissioner 
ou the grounds of illness and thus did not avail himself of the 
opp:rtunity to clear himself of the imputations. It is curious to note 
how he indirectly justified the Raja’s conduct in the game breath when 
he wrote, ‘Theimprisonment by Captain Macpherson of Beer Khouro 
who surrendered himself by advice of Angool Rajah on the faith of 
safe conduct which he imagined had been guranteed to him by my 
predeceeso!, has created a strong feeling in the Rajah’s mind against the 
officers ofthe Agenoy, which f@ude and uncivilised a8 he is) may have 
justified him in his opinion in the courge which he is gaid to have 
adopted’, 


(Captain Duulop who was sent to enquire into the alllegations of 
complicity of the Raja of Angulin the burning and plundering of two 
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villages in Daspalla reported that the crime was attributable to the 
people of Angul as far as the evidence of the inhabitants could lead, but 
since the matter was first reported to Col. Grant, instead of the Raja 
of Daspalle, he thought that no blame could be attached to the people 


of Angul.*4 


Captain Dunlop proceeded to Angul and was attended upon by 
the Raja. On the basis of Captain Dunlop’s enquiry report, Goulde- 
bury wrote to the Government that the Raja was ‘evincing eincerity of 
his desire to clear himself from the imputations cast on him’. The 
Commissioner wrote that there was nothing to show that the Patks of 
the Raja of Angnl o.mmitted any crime of agression at Kusumgarh in 
Baud. The second charge that the people of the Raja burnt the two 
villages in Daspalla, the Commissloner opined, ‘must fall to the ground’ 
as the witnesses eXamined by Captain Dunlop declared their inability to 
identify the perpetrators, He recommended to the Government to view 
with liniency the condact of the Raja in view of the above facts 
and also that the Raja was placed in a difficult position by 
imprisonment of Bir Khuro and was considered as treacherous by his 
guardian. 


He further recommended, “But as proof of the accusations is 
altogether wanting, Justice demands for the Raja what clemency probae 
bly have conceded to him, viz,, release from the charges,’’* 


But the Governor General did not accept the view of the 
Commissioner. He thought that there were strong grounds for suspect- 
ing the Raja of Angul to have been guilty of disloyalty to the state in 
countenancing the opposition of rebels to the authorities of the Govern- 
ment, if not in employing his own troops in acts of hostility or 
outrage,*° 


While writing to Lt. Col. Campbell the Commissioner said that the 
charge of attack on two Daspalla villages against the “aja of Angul had 
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not been proved, and that there was no positive evidence that the Raja 
was in contact with Chakra Bisoi and he had not sufficient proof on 
that hend to frame charge againat the Raja. He alsurepoited to the 
Government to the same effect. 


The Commierioner again reported to the Government that the 
the family Chakra Bisoi were living in ore of the hill vil'ages 
called Ballinc. Raja was also constructing two new forts other than 
the oripinal one.” 


Gouldsbury in his letters of the 2iet September, 1847, and 24th 
September, 1847, informed the Secretary to the Government that the 
Raja of Angul had folly made up his mind to oppose the Government 
and that hie force consisted of 6 to 7 thoussnd soldiers which could be 
controlled by a force of two regiments of Native Infantry and a full 
compsny cf artillery with Howitzers. 


The Commissioner in his lette: to the Government of 1-1 1-1847(?) 
forwarding a translation of Sk. Karim Bux of the date 26th Ootober, 
1847, with a translation of the reply of the Raja about his attendance at 
Cuttack with witneeszes in the Kusumgarh case informed that the Raja 
couid not be prevailed upon to comply with the Government orders 
The Raja, however, had promised to produce the witnesses before avy 
officer deputed to Angul. The Commissicner added that Raja’s unwill- 
ingnese to send witness to Cuttack was due to the fact that on a former 
occasion a witnees who was assured of fair treatment was placed in 
confinement. The Commissioner enquired whether under such circum- 
stances it would be expedient to insist upon their being sent in. 
Commiesioner farther wrote that he did not expect any commission of 
hostility by the Raja of Angul and hoped that Raja may be restrained 
fiom creating any disturbance in future if vigilanoe was maintained. Ho 
further opined, ‘The Raja's alleged implication in the Khond distur. 
bances being still a matter of conjecture I apprehend that without more 
decided proof than we at present possess, he can not of justices ke 
proceeded against on that account.’ He also informed that there were 
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two parties in Angul, one headed by Krupasindhu Gadaoasik instigating 
the Raja against the Government and the other by the Raja's son 
urging loyalty to the Government. Raja had also written that on 
account of his failing health he had empowered his son to act for 
him. The Commissioner thought, it was a good sign, 


Sk. Karim Bux who was sent to deliver the letter of the 
Commissioner to the Ra ja said in his statement that the Raja denied the 
accusation of disobedience of any order. The Raja said, he had 
always submitted to the Government orders, discharged his tribute 
regularly and had two mukfears in attendance for the purpose of execu- 
ting orders promptly. He said that he had been falsely blamed by hie 
enemies, He was fully conscious of the consequences of 4 fight with the 
British, he had not co)lected any arms or ammunition or forces, and iff 
desired, it might be inspected. Sk. Karim Bux corroborated Raja's 
statement about collection of arms and forces after due enquiry and 
opined that from his disposition Raja did not appear to be {nclined to 
take up arms, 


Despite these facts the Government were determined to bring the 
Raja down on his knees, or to depose him in the alternative. 


The trend and tone of letters show that no consideration of 
juatico, or propriety weighed with them in their determination to 
accomplish their wish. Accordingly the Government directed the 
Commissioner to summon the Raja of Angul to Cuttack insisting on his 
bringing in the 8 witnesses whose attendance was required by Mr, 
Grant. The Raja was farther tobe informed that after he had 
obeyed the Government order of his personal attendance st Cuttack 
with the witnesses, such punishment would be determined as the Goverg- 
ment might think proper to inflict for his late disobedience in the 
matter of submitting the witnesses and his contumacy and disloyalty, 
A date was to be fixed within which the Raja was to comply with the 
order on the expiry of which he would be declared a Publio Rebel, if he 
did not turn up with witnesses, Raja waa to be further informed that he 
was to remain at Cuttack for fall investigation into his condact with 
regard to the two charges, viz., aiding and abetting Nabaghana Kahar 
and plunder of two villages in Daspalla. Tho Commissioner was further 
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directed to inform the Raja that bis forts would be dismantled and his 
forces would be reduced. The Commiceioner was also infcrmed that a 
sufficient force had been ordered to be concentrated near Berhampore 
and Russulkonda for effecting the orders of the Government if 
needed. 


In the face of the recommendations of the Commissioner, the 
officer on the spot and in the full knowledge of things, for conciliatory 
policy, specially in view of the facts that the Raja had no specific 
authenticated charges against him, the favourable report of the envoy 
sent to the Raja, and Raja’s profession of loyalty, one cannot imagine 
what made the Government to take such a stiff attitude which transcen- 
ded the bounds of reason and propriety. One cannot but term this 
attitude as an unreagonable whim, Tbe whole thing sounds like the 
famous Tiger and Lamb story. 


However that may be, things moved fast heaeafter and headed 
towards the final show. The report of Karim Bux of 30th November, 
1847, clearly shows that Raja had known it for certain that the storm 
was @ming on and there was Do escape from it. 


There is another curious thing to be noted in this connection. 
Lokanath Singh Gambhir Samanta, the son of the Raja of Angul made a 
statement before the Commiesioner on the 2nd January, 1848, relating to 
the Angul affairs. He did not pull on well with his father, specially he 
did not like his father’s attitude of independence, as he knew, it would 
ultimately lead to consequences prejudicial to his future prospects, When 
he found that his father was not bending, he escaped from Angul on the 
29th December 1847, and met the Commissioner who had given a hint 
about this to the Government in his letter dated the lst November, 
1847, 


Lokanath Singh Gambhir Samanta named Krupasindhu Geadnaik, 
Kumar Gura, Haricharan Singh and 9 others as giving his father 
bad counsels. They instigated him against the Government. He alao 
said that a letter was written to Gopinath Vidyadhara for joining them 
against the Government. Meecages were also cent to other Rajae, As 
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for the reson o f not sending the witnesses required by the Government 
he said, Krupasindhu Gadoaik advised his father not to send them, as he 
was afraid, they might reveal his intrigues against the Government. He 
however eaid that Paramananda Chamupati and Kamal Lochan Bebarta 


were good persons. He further revealed that though Angul paike about, 
700 in number, with guns had gone to Kusumgearh under Krupa. 


sindhu Qadneik to aid the Khonds, they did not take 
any part, a3 ha threatened to write to the Commissioner, He also 
etated that as he opposed his father he was kept under guard, so, he made 
his escape with a view to submit to the Government before any thing 


happened, 


The faote stated must be accepted with a grain of salt. Gambbir 
Samanta was evidently anxious to secure the patronage of the authoritfes 
so that his clulm to the estate might not be overlooked for the fault of 
hie father, The statement mede by him leads one to think that he had 
said such things as would win the favour of the authorities. As such, not 
much reliance oan be placed on it about its authenticity. 


After this the British forces consisting of two regiments of Madras 
Native Infantry and the right wing of a third with the full complement 
of artillery marched towards Angul on the 16th January, 1848. After 
passing through Athagarh, Dhenkanal and Hindol, they reached the 
village Huttur on the border of Angul on the 20th November, About 
two miles ahead they came acrces a stockade with robody to defend it. 
On the 22nd November the forces crossed into Angul estate, From 
there they proceeded twelve miles inside the State upto village Kinda 
without any opposition. On the 23rd they marched to Pokutgia, about 
ten miles from Kinda. From there the party, excepting the 29th 
Regiment left at the place, started forthe Kurcithputtergarh, The 
fort was surpriced and taken without any fightiog or any oasuality on 
elther side. All the soldiers of the Raja includilag the Commander, 
Krupasindhu Gadnaik fled away in confusion. The fort was dis- 
mantied, 


Then the forces proceeded to Krushnachakragarh, There they found 
the place deserted. So it was taken without any effort. Thus ended 
the Angul campaign without even a petty skirmish. 
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Raja was captured on the Ist February, 1848, through the help of 
the Raja of Bamra and the diwan of the Raja of Sambalpur. On the 
9th February, Krupasindhu Gadnaik and other Sardars were also 


captured,?? 


The Government in their Resolution dated the 16th September, 
1848 declared the estate confiscated to the Government; Raja was 
ordered 40 be sent to Hazaribag as State Prieoner for life. Lands yielding 
Re. 2900/- were set apart for the use of the Rania and other female 
relations of the Raja. An allowance of Rs, 340/- per month was 
sanctioned for the Raja snd his attendants in captivity. Lokanath Singh 
was granted un allowance of Re, 160/- p.m. Krupasindhu Gadnaik, 
Parmananda Champati, Gour Singh and Lochan Debeta were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, while nine other Sardars were 
sentenced to 14 years’ imprisionment, The Commissioner recommended 
that the former should be sent to Alipur Jail and the latter to 
Patna Jail, 


Reviewing the whole situation one has a ourious feeling that the 
whole affair was like a tempest over a tea pot. The two charges against 
the Raja were not of such serious nature as to call for such drastic 
steps or so much of alertness. These charges, after all, had never been 
proved or, warranted by positive facts. Raja also did not come fato 
direct clash with the British authority. Jagabandhu Vidyadhara who 
actually fought against the British could be pardoned, but the Raja of 
Angul who did nothing wae sentenced to life imprisonment on 
alleged rebellious conduct, Queer is the dispensation of Jastice in this 
instance, and one can not but think that the authorities followed the 
policy of ‘giving the dog a bad name and hang it’, 
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( HAPTER—X 
ORISSA ON THE EVE OF THE MUvIvyY, 


we now enter into the last phase of resistance movement In 
Orssaa prior to the Indian Mutiny of 1857, No event of much significance 
as considerd from the point of view of resistance movement did ocour during 
the period from 1840-1857. The people of the plains, as we had occasion 
to point out before, remained always passive spectators of the fight their 
brothers in the hilly regions were carrying on. They hardly joined in 
any of such fights, even indirectly, as have been desoribed in the 
previous Chapters. Thus British authority in the plains of Orissa had 
been firmly established form the beginning of their conquest. Only afew 
among the Rajas and zamindars of Orissa and tueir followers whostill 
retained in them the traces of ancient martial spirit of their predecessors 
did not calmly submit to tbe British authority. They defied 
any imposition of authority on them and rcse in arms whenever 
opportunity afforded. But they could do little to shake the 
British power with well equipped and disciplined army and vast 
resources. Thus, the Rajas, zamindars and their followers, bisoge, 
dalbeheras, dalats and paiks took up arms against the British not to 
knock them out of their position, but asa measure of making strong 
protest against the policies of the authorities. In some oases they could 
make the authorities yield to theic wishes, while, sometimea they had 
to forfeit olaims to all they had even thelr Jives, on some occasions. 
But still they were undaunted and continued jn their attitude of 
defiance at and insubordination to wrongs imposed upon them. But 
laok of organisation, want of co-operation of the people in general, 
lack of fighting equipmenta and material recources stood on the way of 
any effective and sustained resistance to the Brittish authority, 
Gradually their spirit began waning; they became tired of hide-and-seek 
plays with authorities at grave rieke to their life and property, and, ao, 
one by one, the resisters surrendered to the inevitable and became 
tamed into docile and lawabiding subjects. 


Many of the leaders of auch resistance-campaigns had to suffer 
deatb, or were sentenced to long terms of impriponment. These actions 
of the authorities did a lot in oalming down the efferveaoence of the 
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people, The military operations of the British coupled with their 
characterlatic diplomacy and the polioy of divide-and-rule oleared the 
field of all major unruly elements, and toned down thelr followers. 
Thus. Orissa, on the eve of the Great Indian Matiny, wascalmand quiet 
excepting a little unrest among the Khonde of Ghumsar and Baud and 
the Savaras of Parlakimedi. 


The remarks of E. A. Samuells, the Commisaioner of Cuttack in 
in 1855 relating to ths character of the people of Orissa is noteworthy. 
He says, ‘The long strip of sea coast whioh forms the Cuttaok Division 
is inhabited by a race eminently pacific, None of the disturbances 
which have from time to time agitated the province since we have 
obtained the possission of it, have extended to them.’! This certificate 
of the pacifio, nature of the people of coastal plains of Orissa by a Comis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division leaves littlo room for doubting the fact that 
the people of the plains never took part in any major agitation directly 
or indirectly. 


Now we may turn our attention to Chakra Bisoi who had resisted 
all attempts of the authorities to capture him since 1837 when his uncle 
Dora Bisoi was arrested. His dominating influcnce among the Khonds 
waa a matter of dread to the authoritizs, The Britieh wrath on the Raja 
of Angul was mainly inspired by the suspicion that the Raja was actively 
supporting Chakra Bisoi who had been proclaimed a rebel since the 
Khbond rising in Ghumaar in 1846, 


A village, Toolasinghee in Ghumsar, was attacked and plundered 
by some people in May, 1864. The Magistrate of Ganjam suspected 
that it was done by Chakra Bisoi or his followers, So he wrote to the 
Commissioner of Cuttack requesting him to take steps for his apprehen- 
sion. In reply, the Commissioner wrote that Chakra Bisoi was living in 
Baud near Bir Kahar’s place since the confiscation of Angul. He did 
not think that the crime was committed by Chakra Bisoi whose name 
was implicated in the affair, because he happened to bea rebel, and the 
real culprit could not be apprehended or identified. However, the 
Commissioner assured the Magistrate of Ganjam that he had asked the 
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Raja of Baud to be on the look out for Chakra Bieoi, He had also 
warned Bir Kahar against continuing protection of Chakra Bisol. He 
expressed the inexpediency of sending a force to arrest Chakra Bisoi 
who would retreat to depth of junglea rendering his capture impossible, 
specially as the Khonde would not betray anything against him.? 


The Commissioner also informed the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the Judicial Department of the incident to that 
effect. He opined therein that the crime was probably committed by 
some famine-striken people of Ghumear and the name of Chakra Bisol 
was drawn into the affair simply because he wa3a rebel connected with 
Khond insurrections io that area.® 


In 1865-56 there was a slight upheaval among the Khonds of 
Ghumear snd {it was naturally attributed to Chakra Bisoi. It was said 
that he gained over the Khonds by promising them revival of the 
Mariah rite which the Agent had put a stop to.* This rising was imme- 
diately suppressed without any difficulty. 


There was also a rising among the Khonds of Baud at the same 
time. British force was sent againet the Khonds, and order was 
restored underethe direction of Mr. Samuelle, the Commissioner of 
Cattaok and the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, In the same 
year (1866) proclamation was issued annexing Khondmals to the British 
territory.> Dinabandhu Puttosik was appointed as tahasildar under 
the Superjnrendent of the Tributary Mahalo. 


After thece incidents Chakra Bisoi took refuge in the depth of 
the foreat at Dakangi close to Phulbani in Khondmals. As the authori- 
ties were after himjhe had to move from place to place to eludetheir grasp. 
In March, 1856 he was reported to be in Athgaon in Patna estate in the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Chotanagpur. Mr. Mac Donald, 
Asst, to the Governor’s Agent in Ghumsar, who could not parsonally 
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proceed to that area, accepted the offer of Dinabandhu Pattnaik, Tahaildar 
of Khondmals, to make an expedition to capture Chakra Bisoi, Dina- 
bandhu proceeded to Athagaon with a force of seventy soldiers. Chakra 
Bisoi however managed to escape, but his principal Assistant, Bhutia 
Sardar together with another Sardar and other followers with their 
families were captured. A reward of 2J0 rupees was distributed 
among the aoldiers.¢ 


Among those captured by Dinabandhu Pattnaik was a mendicant 
who was supposed to be Chakra Bicoi. But he was found out to be a 
different man, Dinabandhu Pattnaik was again entrusted with the 
task of haunting out Chakra Biazoi.’ 


In 1156-57 the Savaras of Parlekimedi rose in rebellion. They 
were led by Radhakrushna Dandasens. 50 villages of Parlakimedi 
were plundered and burnt. Captain Wilson who was entrusted with 
suppression of the rebellion entered deep into the forest and suppressed 
the rising with the assietance of Bieois and Doras. Dandasena was 
arrested and wus aft:rwards hanged in 1857. Chakra Bisoi was repore 
ted to have joined hands with Dandasena in the _ rebellion.® Chakra 
Bisoi however continued to remain at large and all attempts to 
to apprehend him failed. His later activities in connection 
with the rebellion of the Kuttia Khonds in 1857 and the attack on the 
Agent’s Camp at Oorladoni will be described in the next volume. 


These are the few incidents that disturbed the peace from 1848 to 
1856, but these are all of minor type requiring small soale operations, 
and they were suppressed with no difficulty. What is note-worthy in 
these operations was that the erstwhile rebels, the Bisois and doraa, 
rendered assistance to the Government in suppression of these risings. 
This provides one more iastarce of the effectiveness of the British polioy 
of divide-and-rule The &ssore and doras who fought so bard against the 
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British for more than half a century could be tamed down to be used as 
instruments in the suppression of the risings of their own brethern. This 
polioy, the British etuck to throughout their early campaigns and could 
use it as the most effective weapon in conquering their enemies. 


Before finally olosing the Chapter, with that, this volume, we 
may just look bach, to eee how Orissa reacted to the imposition of 
British rule on it. 


The British had an easy and smooth march into Orissa, almost 
without any opposition from either the Marathas or the Orissan peorle. 
Of course, we refer here to theevents of conquest of Northern Orissa in 
1603. The Maratha officers had been gained over, and the Orissan 
Chiefs, like those Mayurbhanj, Kburda etc,, had been effectively tackled 
before-hand to grant an easy sccess through their territory. Other 
Chiefs remained passive spectators, There was no plan or thought of 
resistance. They probably waited to see how the change would effect 
them, Most of them found, the change wes not for the worse, so they 
kept quiet. This suited the British diplomancy They wanted to keep 
friendly relation with all, in the beginning, excepting those from whom 
any danger was expected. Elimination of such elements was their first 


concern, 


The eyes of the British first fell on the Raja of Kbhurda for politi- 
cal reasons. He was regarded, in theory at least, aa the head of the 
Orissan Chiefs who attached a special reverence to that family onaccount 
of its connection with Lord Jagannath. So the British were afraid that 
he could effectively organise a formidable resistance at any time, if 
ciroumstanoes favoured. He was therefore removed at once on a flimsy 
pretext, The keen military foresight of Colonel Harcourt could visualise 
the situation, and he actually led the Raja to rise against the British by 
refusing to restore to him the four parganas of Serai, Rahang, Chabiskud 
and Lembai and the town of Puri, which he had promised {no lieu of cafe 
paesage to the British troops through Khurda. This object achieved, 
Harcourt turned his attention to the Rajas of Kanika and Kujanga who 
were dubbed as conspirators. Asa matter of fact, the British had an 
old grudge against the Rajas of Kanika and Kujang who had Inter- 
fered with their trade along the ooast during the Maratha period. 
Farther, the estates being situated on the coast were vulnerable to 
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infiltration by other European powers hostile to the British. So they 
were the next targets to be attacked for ensuring safety of the 
British power in Orissa. 


Then we pass on to the Paik Rebellion of Khurda. The authorities 
were perfectly aware of the consequence that would follow resumption 
of lands of the paiks. They had bitter experience of the reaction of the 
patks of Midnapore, when their lands were resumed in 1799, How can 
we expeot that they inadvertently repeated the mistake in 1804, before the 
effects of the Paik Rebellion of Midnapore had hardly died out. In the 
circumstances, we are led to assume that the authorities did manipulate, 
direotly or indireotly, a patk insurrection so that they might orush for 
ever the spirit of those militant people in the beginning to eliminate all 
future dangers from that quarter. As we have seen, they perfectly 
suceeded in this attempt; the paiks rose and were crushed for ever. 
Then they were constituted into Paik Company, avd harnassed to crush- 
those that still strived to resist. Viewed from this angle, we can not 
but be surprised when we consider with what foresight Colonel Harcourt 
had manoevoured things and how things came to pass ashedesired. The 
rising of the Rajas of Khurda, Kujang Kanika and of the parks of 
Khurda are, therefore, not sportsaneous ones, but were natural effects of 
shrewd and subtle political manoevouring. 


When wo turn tathe Ganjam area, we note the same purpose 
underlying the policy of the British authorities, They,deliberately did 
things in most cases to which the zamindars, bisots or their followers 
would react violently. That would afford them opportunity to crush 
the militant cpirits. They had well guaged the strength of the Zamin- 
dare, and knew well ecough that they could do little harm, So they did 
not fear playing with fire for a while in order to put it out for ever. In 
fact, throughout the campaigns the loss of British life was negligible. 
The native infantry were employed to put down their own brethren. 


These subtle proceedings were conducted in sosubtle ways, ard 
the records were prepared in such a way as to leave no trace of this 
under-ourrent of the British Policy. Very few important secret records that 
contained the minutes of tho highest authorities on formulation of such 
policies have come down to us, Even the ordinary British administra- 
tors did not know how things had been shaped to take a definite course, 
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The Angul case, about which we have already discussed, is an instance 
of how British policy was guided by political expedienoy than by actual 
facts. It also shows clearly that even the Commissioner was not aware 
of the move of the Government. Angul constituted a strategio position 
in the midst of the Orissan estates like, Dhenkanal Baud, Daspalla, 
Keonjhar eto. Sambalpur in the northwestrn part was already under 
the British control, though the puppet Narayan Singh was on the throne. 
They knew that the State would lapse to the British after the childless 
king. So tbe neizhbouring estates of Gangpur Patna, etc. could 
bs controlled from there. Thus acquisition of Angul was 4 political 
neceasity, hence it had to be conquered, no matter, whether Angul Raja 
had any fault or not. 


Viewed from this angle, we oan judge the course of events better 
than what they appear to us at the first sight. 
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